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PREFACE 


Presented in this volume are a number of 
papers prepared for internal use by staff and advisors 
to the Royal Commission on Conditions of Foreign 
per vace. They are reproduced in the form and language 
in which they were originally presented for discussion, 
except that names and locations have been deleted where 
necessary to preserve confidentiality. This volume is 
intended for the use of those who wish to pursue in 
greater detail the findings discussed in the Commis- 
Sion's final report, but who would normally not be able 
to travel to Ottawa to study these documents in the 
National Archives. 


The three papers in the first section deal 
with the results of the questionnaires distributed to 
all members of the foreign service and their families. 
To complement its program of research and personal 
interviews, the Commission contracted with the Bureau 
of Management Consulting (Supply and Services Canada) 
for the preparation of three questionnaires, one for 
foreign service employees, one for spouses and one for 
dependent youth. After the results had been tabulated 
by BMC, the Commission engaged Professor Brent Ruben of 
Rutgers University to analyze the responses to each 
questionnaire. The three reports presented here were 
later summarized for inclusion in the background papers 
rmthesConnission?’ s Ginel creports. 


The remainder of this volume is devoted to 
staff G@renortswonsithe results ‘of “efforts to - gather 
information by several means, including interviews with 
members of the foreign service community abroad and in 
Ottawa and former foreign service employees. As well, 


there are several analyses of the 'tear sheets' 
completed by those who responded to the Commission 
questionnaires. These were detachable pages’ that 


encouraged respondents to identify "three things I like 
bes tlitandethnce things ¥itlike deast!ecaboutel ifertrand 


work in the foreign service. A third question asked 
respondents to list "three recommendations that would 
improverconditions nisthe Wiforei gn service. Some of 


this information was also summarized graphically and 
presented in Part III of the Commission's report under 
the, nheadingu’Datatsources". 
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PREFACE 


Vous trouverez dans ce volume un certain nombre 
de documents d'usage interne préparés a l'intention du 
personnel et des conseillers de la Commission Royale 
d'enquéte sur la situation dans le service extérieur. 
Ils y sont reproduits sous la forme et selon la formula- 
tion qu'ils avaient A l'origine au moment ot ils ont 6té 
soumis a la discussion, a l'exception des noms de lieux 
et de personnes qui ont été supprimés lorsque cela s'a- 
vérait nécessaire a la protection de la confidentialité. 
Ce volume s'adresse aux personnes qui désirent étudier de 
maniére plus détaillée les conclusions fournies par la 
Commission dans son rapport final tout en n'étant pas 
normalement en mesure de se déplacer a Ottawa pour 
consulter ces documents aux Archives nationales. 


Les trois documents de la premiére section 
portent sur les résultats des questionnaires distribués a 
l'ensemble des membres du service extérieur et de leur 
Famille. Afin de mener &a bien ce programme de recherches 
et d'entrevues personnelles, la Commission a contacté les 
services du Bureau des conseillers en gestion (Appro- 
visionnements et Services Canada) qui s'est’ chargé 
d'élaborer trois questionnaires, un pour les employés du 
service extérieur, un pour les conjoints et un pour les 
grands enfants a charge. Lorsque les résultats ont été 
compilés par le BCG, la Commission a engagé le professeur 
Brent Ruben de l'Université Rutgers afin d'analyser les 
réponses a chaque questionnaire. les trois “raopparts 
présentés ici ont été résumés par la suite pour figurer 
dans les documents d'information repris par le rapport 
Final de la Commission. 


Le reste du volume est consacré aux rapports du 
personnel concernant le résultat des efforts visant 4a 
recueillir des renseignements par différents moyens, et 
en particulier par l'intermédiaire des entrevues réali- 
sées avec les membres de la communauté du_= service 
extérieur postés a l]'étranger et a Ottawa ainsi qu'avec 
les anciens employés du service extérieur. On y trouve 
par ailleurs plusieurs analyses des "feuilles détach- 
ables" remplies par les personnes ayant répondu = au 
questionnaire de la Commission. Ces feuilles détachables 
incitaient les répondants a4 préciser les trois choses 
qu'ils avaient le plus aimé et les trois choses qu'ils 
avaient trouvé les plus déplaisantes au cours de leur 
Carriere au service extérieur. Dans une troisiéme 
question, il était demandé aux répondants de dresser la 
liste des trois recommandations qu'ils feraient a la 
Commission d'enquéte en vue d'améliorer le contexte du 
service extérieur. Un certain nombre des renseignments 
ainsi fournis ont été résumés sous forme de tableau et 
présentés a la Partie III du rapport de la Commission 
SOUG@iL nie Lue ts COUT Ces. de JOnnees'’. 
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THE PERCEPTIONS OF FOREIGN SERVICE 
EMPLOYEES, THEIR SPOUSES AND DEPENDENTS 


To complement its efforts to gather informa- 
tion through personal interviews and meetings, the 
Commission contracted with the Bureau of Management 
Consulting (Department of Supply and Services) for the 
design and analysis of three questionnaires to be 
distributed sto sali pforceigqnes service personnel, “their 
spouses and dependents. After the replies had been 
received and tabulated by the Bureau of Management 
Consulting, the Commission engaged Professor Brent 
Ruben of Rutgers University to prepare reports on the 
results of each questionnaire. These reports, which 
are presented here, were later summarized for inclusion 
in the Background Papers that accompanied the Commis- 
Sion’s final report. 
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REPORT 1 


FOREIGN SERVICE EMPLOYEES 
I - Background 


This is one of three reports summarizing the 
results of a world-wide survey of Canadian foreign 
service personnel and their families undertaken by the 
Royal Commission on Conditions of Foreign Service. 
This report focuses on foreign service employees. 
Report 2 presents the responses of foreign service 
spouses and Report 3 those of youth dependents. 


This report describes the demographics of the 
foreign service employee group and presents a summary 
profile as well as an analysis and discussion of 
employee responses to questions on various aspects of 
their lives as foreign service employees, including 
their preparation for duty, their post duties, day-to- 
day giCe. at tne wpostocand. the erfect, of cald these. on 
their private lives. LpeminLOctamion Une US report 
was distilled from the enormous data base of responses 
to the questionnaire, which contained over 450 ques- 
PCOS: The results of the study are presented in the 
Following manner: 


Section II - Employee Profiles 
Section III - Analysis 


A. Demographics 

B. Preparation and Reception 

pe OStL i Ving senvVi ronment 

D Personal and Family Life 
ELeeWOrK@eEnvitronmenw and Gonditdons 


Section IV - Conclusions 
II - Profiles 


IHiis SecclOmeproVvides cescriptive protiles of. 
the hypothetical '‘'average' foreign service employee 
based on responses to the survey. For purposes of 
highlighting differences in outlook between foreign 


service officers, administrative support personnel and 
other officers, a profile is presented for each occupa- 
tional group. The data on which the profiles are based 
are presented in Section III. 


A. Foreign Service Officers 


The average foreign service officer (FSO) is 
male and in. nis» late. 50s. He .~32s DPltingueal  eandeers 
married or living with a companion. He came to the 
foreign service from the public service and had had no 
prior overseas experience. Hee LS se KG) Vie CO). Omma Uae 
Level A post. 


He sees post accommodation as fairly inexpen- 
Sive compared with Ottawa and considers them as good as 
or better than accommodations provided by other western 
COUNtTries “to” their ~forei qn service wveusonnie ss He 
regards his office accommodation as more or less com- 
parable to ‘that provided by other Countries. But he 
believes that recreation and sports facilities and 
financial benefits are worse than those available to 
foreign service employees of other western governments 
and that he is also worse off than they are in terms of 
perquisites. The Foreign Service Directives are inade- 
quate from his point of view. 


Depending on the level of hardship at the 
post, he may be experiencing some dissatisfaction with 
health care. He finds the chances of falling ill 
greater at the post than in Ottawa and, again depending 
on the level of hardship, may encounter greater or 
lesser availability and quality of health care. He has 
mixed feelings about the quality of the pre-posting 
public service health program and is somewhat more 
negative about the programs provided on return to 
Canada. 


The average FSO does not regard the effect of 
foreign service on his family life as generally posi- 
tive; his reaction may in fact be negative. The impact 
of his job on his spouse's personal life is more nega- 
tive overseas than in Ottawa, although there is little 
impact one way or the other on his children. He sees a 
negative impact on communication with his spouse or 
companion as a consequence of overseas posting and 
generally” finds  2t “more. dif faculeee lop ctabla someon 
maintain family ties while abroad. He feels that post 
management has little effect on his family life and is 
convinced that the quality of family life will improve 
when he and his family return to Ottawa. 


In general he feels that educational programs 
for children at all levels are worse overseas than in 
Ottawa. 


Overall, he feels the impact of foreign ser- 
vice employment on his private life has been somewhat 
positive. He considers the effect of representational 
duties generally positive, but not extremely so. Post 
management is seen as a moderately negative influence 
on his private live. 


He is concerned about the issue of diplomatic 
status and considers it important to his personal and 
Social Life and to thativofishis<spouse,. The privileges 
that accompany diplomatic status are also important. 


The average FSO's general views on life at 
his present post -- the country, the people, the job 
and so on -- are not unfavourable, although some of 
these feelings will depend on the level of hardship at 
the post. 


He regards his job overseas as considerably 
more stressful than work at headquarters and has seen 
health problems, alcoholism, changes in work habits and 
changes in attitudes toward management as frequent 
reactions to stress among colleagues and friends. 


He joined the foreign service primarily for 
career reasons and for the opportunity to serve the 
country, although travel was also a consideration. He 
has remained in the job for the same reasons, although 
over time, salary has also become a motive for stay- 
ing. He would consider leaving the foreign service 
because of competing career opportunities, salary, 
family considerations, and his spouse's lack of career 
opportunities. 


Compared with a job in Ottawa, he finds his 
overseas job challenging, interesting and generally 
satisfying. He finds working conditions generally 
acceptable. He is moderately dissatisfied with support 
services at his post and at headquarters. 


He ws quite "dissatisfied with 7obe training 
provisions” in? °the foreign: "service, andi expressed* ‘the 
need for language training in order to function effec- 
CAV GL eet 4 See OD. He also feels that diplomatic 
Slarusmeals icriticaliesno | ltunceToningaesgeffectively riand 
generally feels that his present status is adequate. 


He is relatively dissatisfied with his salary 
and feels that his foreign service career has been 
disadvantageous to him financially. He finds that the 
Post Differential Allowance does not equitably reflect 
hardship at his post and that. the, Salary Equalization 
Allowance is inadequate. 


Career development and planning is a major 


concern. He finds career planning programs poor and 
has a Similar view of the management of foreign service 
careers in general. He considers that prospects for 


career progression are worse in the foreign service 
than elsewhere in the public service. 


He regards his foreign service posting as 
reasonably useful preparation for future jobs, but 
believes cnet opportunities For interdepartmental 
career moves are only moderately goad. 


It is quite likely that he has seriously 
considered leaving the foreign service at one point or 
another; in fact, he may now be contemplating such a 
decision. 


B. Administrative Support Personnel 


The average administrative support employee 
Pee Clie Oem a oem ue He is bilingual and married or 
living with a companion. He came to the foreign 
servicer: from? the public: ssector and) hadshadéino 4prvor 
overseas experience. He is likely to be at a Level A 
post. 


He is fairly satisfied with post accommo- 
dations and finds them relatively inexpensive and 
somewhat better than those provided to foreign service 
personnel of other western governments. He is also 
generally satisfied with the furnishings provided. He 
finds office accommodation comparable to that provided 
by other western governments and has the same view of 
office equipment and services. He is not, however, 
satisfied with recreation and sports facilities. 


He is fairly satisfied with the financial 
benefits of the Canadian foreign service, finding them 
comparable to or slightly better than those provided by 
other countries. But he feels that the Foreign Service 
Directives are generally inadequate. 


His level of dissatisfaction with health care 
varies with the degree of harship at the post. He be- 
lieves that the chances of falling ill are greater than 
in Ottawa and again, depending on the level of hardship 
at the post, may be more or less dissatisfied with the 
availability and quality of health care. He has mixed 
feelings about the quality of the pre-posting public 
service health program and is somewhat more negative 
about the programs provided on return to Canada. 


His feelings about the effect of employment 
in #the Sforeiaqnt sexvace Vom chismifamily flefierstend .tosbe 
slightly negative. He believes that the effect of his 
position on his spouse's personal life is more negative 
than when he was in Ottawa, but sees the effect on his 
children as negligible. 


He feels that being posted abroad has_ had 
Pitole impact. On. communication wiwith’ hisssspouse ;.« but 
Finds establishing and maintaining family ties while 
abroad farrivedif ficult? He feels that management at 
the post has a somewhat negative impact on his family 
life. He believes that the quality of family life will 
improve on return to Ottawa. 


He sees schools and educational programs for 
his children as comparable to or slightly less adequate 
than those available in Ottawa. 


He feels that the effect of employment in the 
foreign service on his private life has been somewhat 
positive. But he feels that post management has a 
somewhat negative impact on his private life. 


Diplomatic status is considered important by 
the administrative support employee because of the 
privileges that accompany it. He feels that the ab- 
sence of diplomatic status has negative implications 
for his spouse and children. 


When asked about his general views on life at 
his present post -- the country, the people, the job, 
adjustment to the post and so on -- he is not unfavour- 
able, although some of these feelings will depend on 
the degree of hardship at the post. 


He regards his job overseas as considerably 
more stressful than work at headquarters and has seen 
health problems, alcoholism, changes in work habits and 
changes in attitudes toward management as frequent 
reactions to stress among colleagues and friends. 


Histw mainggreasonse forig 1pd aanoesit Neus OLe2 gn 
service was the opportunity to travel; travel continues 
to be a reason for staying in the foreign service. Job 
security and the foreign service lifestyle are also 
factors. Nevertheless, career opportunities for 
himself, family considerations, his spouse's career 
opportunities, job content and management style are 
factors that might lead him to leave the service. 


The average administrative support employee 
finds his post job reasonably challenging and inter- 
esting compared with work in Ottawa. He finds the job 
relatively satisfying, but views working conditions 
somewhat unfavourably. He has mixed feelings about the 
adequacy of support services at the post and at head- 
quarters. 


With regard to job training he is relatively 
dissatisfied. He regards language training as reason- 
ably necessary. He has mixed feelings about whether 
diplomatic status is necessary to do his job effective- 
ly but believes that his present status is inadequate. 


He is quite dissatisfied with his salary and 
believes that foreign service employment has. been 
Financially disadvantageous. He finds that the Post 
Differential Allowance does not equitably reflect hard- 
ship at his post and also finds the Salary Equalization 
Allowance inadequate. 


He is very dissatisfied with career devel- 
opment and planning in the foreign service and finds 
career management totally inadequate. He is pessimis- 
tic about His prospects= Tor career Bprogress .onmews cu 
the foreign service and questions the value of postings 
as “preparation” @forn-sfuturemcjobs:. Het Pishralso svery 
pessimistic about the prospects for interdepartmental 
career moves and for promotion. 


It is likely that he has seriously considered 
leaving the Foreign Service at one point or another, 
and may now be thinking about leaving. 


Cy Nther Officers 


The average ‘other officer' (that is, program 
officers “whotare "not vhS50s)) isMingthieseiatet 50s... Hes is 
bilingual and is married or living with a companion. 
He came to the foreign service from the public sector 
and had had no prior overseas experience. He is most 
likely? ateatlevel@Avnost: 


He finds post accommodations fairly inexpen- 
Sive compared with Ottawa and as good as or better than 
accommodations provided by other western countries to 


their foreign service personnel. He also finds the 
office accommodations comparable to those provided by 
other countries. However, he finds recreation and 


sports: facilities and financial benefits and perqui- 
Sites worse than those available to employees of other 
western governments. 


Depending on the level of hardship at the 
post, he may be more or less dissatisfied with health 
care. He believes that the chances of falling ill are 
greater at the post than in Ottawa and, also depending 
on the level of hardship, may be more or less satisfied 
with the availability and quality of health care. He 
has mixed feelings about the quality of the pre-posting 
public service health program and is somewhat more 
negative about the program provided on return to 
Canada. 


His view of the effect of foreign service 
employment on his family life tends to be slightly 
negative. He pisees) tne wimpacts;of phase, work on his 
spouse's personal life as more negative than when he 
WAS «ines Obhawa as DUtee finds. the.».ef fect. on. .4bis..children 
either negligible or slightly positive. 


He feels that being posted abroad has had 
little vuimpact..on communicationjawith his... spouse,. but 
finds establishing and maintaining family ties while on 
postungief aipiyacdeificud t+ He believes that post man- 
agement has a negligible impact on his family life and 
is ecibeanl yivOfeathe eopinion, thats the .quality ,of family 
life will improve when they return to Ottawa. 


Regarding foreign schooling opportunities, he 
believes that on the whole educational programs for his 
children at overseas schools are somewhat poorer than 
those available in Ottawa. 


Ineuermsenof eitneas.etfect .of,»foreions service 
employment on his private life, he feels the experience 
has been somewhat positive. He rates the impact of 
post «management son .-his, .private..life..as generally 
neutral. 


He is quite concerned about the question of 
diplomatic, sSLatvisp. tiaelss,1MDObLant cin terms of, his 
personal and social life, his spouse's personal life 


and "the Wamvly 's)*orivilecest He sees the impact of 
status on his children's lives as negligible or slight- 
ly positive. 


His general views on life at his present post 
-- the country, the people, the job and so on -- are 
not unfavourable, although some of these feelings vary 
with the level of hardship of the post. 


He regards his job overseas as considerably 
more stressful than work at headquarters and has seen 
health problems, alcoholism, changes in work habits, 
and changes in attitudes toward management as frequent 
reactions to stress among colleagues and friends. 


He joined the foreign service primarily for 
career reasons and for the opportunity to serve the 
country, although travel was also a consideration. For 
these same reasons he has remained in the job. Factors 
such as competing career opportunities, salary, family 
considerations and his spouse's career opportunities 
would lead him to consider leaving the foreign service. 


Compared with work in Ottawa, he finds his 
overseas job challenging, interesting and satisfying. 
His assessment of support services provided by head- 
quarters and those available at the post is favourable. 


He has mixed feelings about the quality of 
job and language training. 


He feels strongly that diplomatic status is 
important to performing effectively in his job and is 
likely to ‘be dissatisfied with his ‘present’ ‘status Yon 
the grounds that it is inadequate. 


He is relatively dissatisfied with his salary 
and feels that his foreign service career has been 
disadvantageous financially. He Pthirnk’s @that Cohelebos: 
Differential Allowances does not equitably reflect 
hardship at posts and feels quite strongly that the 
Salary Equalization Allowance is inadequate. 


He is somewhat dissatisfied with career 
development and planning and is somewhat negative about 
Foreign service career planning programs and the man- 
agement of careers. He has mixed views about prospects 
for career onogression. in- ithe sforeitun "service... DUC he 
is reasonably positive about the value of postings as 


preparationorfor = future? jobs**in the foreign” service. 
He is not overly optimistic about the potential for 
interdepartmental career moves and his view of the 
likelihood of promotions is negative. 


He may have considered leaving the foreign 
gervice,Gat) avevitiime, BhutlVisiprobublyrenottithinking 
Seriously about leaving at present. 


IV - Analysis 


lm this esectiitan,eihe results More thellisurvey 
are presented in narrative and tabular form. To sim- 
plify thaterdata,; the original response ‘categories “were 
regrouped for the majority of questions as follows: 


Example: "How adequate was the food on your 
post?" 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Adequate Inadequate 


(circle one) 


For purposes of analysis, the responses for 


varying degrees of "adequacy" -- 1, 2 and 3 --= were 
added together, In the same way, the responses for 
varying degrees of "inadequacy" -- 5, 6 and 7 -= were 
added together. Neutral responses -- 4 -- were left as 


a single category. Thus, the tables and discussion are 
based on three categories: 


1 2 3 
Adequate Neutral Inadequate 
(414+2+3) (4) (5+6+7.) 


Where differences of opinion were evident, 
further analysis was done to determine whether they 
Could be explained by reference to thes? devel): * of 
hardship at the post and the employee's gender, age, 
occupational group and marital status. 


A. Demographics 
Preliminary data were gathered to acquire 


background information on sample representativeness, 
residence, age, position, education and so on. 


Representativeness of Sample and Residence: Teqers 
estimated that the total number of ‘foreign service 
employees is 2810. Ofeathese enl279. 164545) Fperetcent) 
completed the survey, as shown in Table 1. Response 
from employees posted to Ottawa was low (27 per cent) 
compared with the response from overseas (56 per 
cent). In addition, many Ottawa employees (120, or 45 
per cent) replied as though they were on their most 
recent foreign post rather than treating Ottawa as a 
post. In these cases, the responses were grouped with 
those from the appropriate foreign post rather than 
with those from Ottawa. This had the effect of further 
reducing the rate of Ottawa responses. Because of this 
ambiguity, each Ottawa questionnaire was individually 
reviewed to determine how the respondent had approached 
the survey. In this way, the 269 questionnaires re- 
turned from Ottawa could all be used in an appropriate 
and valid manner. 


Despite these minor variations, in terms of 
occupational group, department, level of hardship of 
post, service status and marital status, the sample was 


usefully representative of the larger population (see 
Table 2). 


TABLE 1 


SURVEY RESPONSE DATA 


Total Number of Employees in Population 


Total Number of Employees Completing 
Questionnaire 


Percentage of Total Population Completing 
Questionnaire 


TABLES 2 


REPRESENTATIVENESS OF SAMPLE 


Number Percentage 
Category Population Responding Response 

Rotational 2475 W454 47 
Single Assigqnment/ 

Secondments 

Ottawa 980 269 24 

Overseas 1830 1010 56 
FSO 121 639 


Administrative Support 
Other Officers 


External Affairs 


LTC 

GEre 

Other Departments 
(CIDA, HWC) 


Francophone 730 25:0 34 
Anglophone 2080 10:29 49 
Male ZO99 1010 48 
Female 711 Z69 38 


Poacart 2810 2-7-9 


Age and Gender: The median age of foreign service 
employees responding to the survey was 38.3 years; the 
range was from the early 20s to retirement age. 
Forty-five per cent of the’ respondents were in their 
thirties +s? 'Ps *per* cent Iwere” “in -their ® twenties. The 
breakdown in terms of gender was 79.0 per cent male and 
20.7 per cent female (see Tables 3 and 4). 


TABLE 3 
AGE 
Average Age (Median) oS 


Early 20s - 
retirement 


Range 


Percentage of Respondents in 20s 13.0% 


Percentage of Respondents in 30s 45.0% 


TABLE 4 


GENDER 


Number of 
Response Categories Responses Percentage 


(N) (%) 


Male 


Female 


Not indicated 


Education: The educational data supplied by respon- 
dents indicates’ that 59 a5 per +-cents graduated | from 
university and 41.1 per cent have completed some work 
toward a masters or doctoral degree (see Table 5). 


TABLE 5 


EDUCATION 


Number of 
Response Categories Responses Percentage 


(N) (%) 


Elementary 

Some Secondary School 
Secondary School Graduate 
Some University 


Other Degrees, Diplomas, Certificates 
University Graduate 

Some Post-Graduate Work 

Masters Degree or Equivalent 

Doctoral Degree or Equivalent 

Unknown 


N@OR-NwAON FON > 


Language: Slightly over two-thirds (68 per cent) of 
respondents said they were bilingual; 32 per cent 
indicated that they were unilingual English. Twenty 
per cent of respondents used the French version of the 
questionnaire, 80 per cent the English version. Half 
(50.5 per cent) of the employees indicated that they 
could communicate in at least one other language (see 
Tables 6A and 6B). 


TABLE 6A 


LANGUAGE 


Number of 
Response Categories Responses Percentage 


(N) (%) 


Engrish * 


French* 


* Based upon language selected for completion of questionnaire. 


TABLE 68 


LANGUAGE 


Number of 
Response Categories Responses Percentage 


Bilingual 


Unilingual (English) 


Marital Status: Of those. responding to the “surveys 
70.4 per cent were married or living with a companion, 
29,5 DeMm cent. were=singic. Of the 401 employees who 
married after joining the foreign service, 70 have 
Since separated or divorced. Of the 573 respondents 
who were married before joining the foreign service, 45 
have since separated or divorced (see Table 7). - 


TABLE 7 


MARITAL STATUS 


Number of 
Response Categories Responses Percentage 


(N) (%) 


Married (or living with companion) 


Single (unmarried, separated or 
divorced) 


Unknown 


Work Experience: 17.9 per cent of respondents were 
recruited to the foreign service directly from an edu- 
cational institution and had no prior work experience; 
36.6 per cent came from a public service (federal, 
provincial or municipal) position and 18.4 per cent had 
previously worked in the private sector. 


On the average, employees responding were 
27.25 years of age when they joined the foreign ser- 
Vice; 64 per cent joined in their 20s. Those who had 
had prior work experience reported an average of 2.5 
jobs and about 9 years of experience (see Table 8). 


TABLE 8 


PRIOR WORK EXPERIENCE 


Number of 
Response Categories Responses Percentage 


(N) (%) 


Joued Directly trom Educational 
Institution 


Public Sector (federal, provincial 


or municipal) 
Private Sector 


No response 


Overseas Experience: About 20 per cent of respondents 
had worked overseas prior to joining the foreign 
service; they had an average of 4 years' experience, 
including war _ service. Since joining the foreign 
service, respondents had an average of 9 years' 
experience, 6 of which had) Been at foreign posts, 
Respondents had had an average of 1.36 promotions. 
Only 46 indicated that they had been promoted from 
Supporter start Co porricer level” Respondents’) also 
Mog eaved cChiase tiley pnads Deeli=10 Overtsi. posttaons On 
ae OCC aS DNS ano unGer tty posi tl20ns) on 24 occasions 
(see Table 9). 


TABLE 9 


PREVIOUS OVERSEAS WORK EXPERIENCE 


Number of 
Response Categories Responses Percentage 
(N) (%) 


Prior Overseas Experience 


No Known Prior Overseas Experience 


Family: 862 respondents indicated that their spouse or 
companion was with them at the post; 16 indicated that 
their spouse was not with them. Of the married cou- 
ples, 638 have children -- 1377 in all, for an average 
OTe el oe OSreocamicly. Of these, 554 couples indicated 
that their children were with them at their post. Some 
respondents (69) also indicated that they had addi- 
tional dependents (76 in all) and 51 of these were with 
the employees at the post (see Table 10). 


TABLE 10 


FAMILY STATUS 


Number of 
Response Categories Responses Percentage 


(N) (%) 


Employees Accompanied by Spouse 
or Companion 


Employees Indicating they are Mar- 
ried but Unaccompanied by Spouse 


Unknown 


Occupational Groups: Of the employees responding, 552 
(43.2 per cent) were foreign service officers, 426 
(33.3 per cent) were administrative support personnel 
and 180 (14.1 per cent) were other officers, as shown 
a Pama = 0 Oh Ay ey og Bs 


TABLE 11 


OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 


Number of 
Response Categories Responses Percentage 


(N) (%) 


Foreign Service Officers 
Administrative Support Personnel 
Other Officers 


Unknown 


Classification and Department: UA N=ta MeN Got Watt aoe woyahy kek p 
respondents in terms of classification and department 
is presented in Tables 12 and 13. 


TABLE 12 


CLASSIFICATION 


Number of 
Response Categories Responses Percentage 


(%) 


(E09 Commerce Officer 

(CM) Communicator 

(CR) Clerical and Regulatory 
(EL Electrician 

(PM) Program Management 

CESs) Foreign Service Officer 
(PRC) Protective and Custodial 
(ST-SCY) Secretarial 

Unknown 


C7) b6. 6 6 6, 6 “8 "6 
OV WO Mm HAN OW 


TABLE 13 


DEPARTMENT 


Number of 
Response Categories Responses Percentage 


CN) %) 


External Affairs 

Industry, Trade and Commerce 

Canada Employment and Immigration 
Commission 


Canadian International Development 
Agency 

Health and Welfare 

National Defence 

Supply and Services 

Unknown 


Location: As shown in Table 14, 269 (21 per cent) of 
employees responding were posted in Ottawa and 464 
(36.3 per cent) were at Level A posts. Ninety-six 
respondents (7.5 per cent) were at hardship Level I 
posts; 182 (14.2 per cent) were at hardship Level II 
posts; 121 (9.5 per cent) were at hardship Level III 
posts; and 89 (7 per cent) were posted to hardship 
Level IV locations. 


TABLE 14 


LOCATION 


Number of 
Response Categories Responses Percentage 


(%) 


Ottawa 

Level A 
Hardship 
Hardship 
Hardship 
Hardship 
Unknown 


B. Preparation and Reception 


Employees' assessments of the information 
orovided prior )to departure for postings were maxed. 
Just under half the employees (43.4 per cent) rated the 
materials as inadequate, while 33.5 per cent indicated 
that preparation was adequate. With regard to the 
accuracy ~ of =the=anformation,---ctho-—Largest...group..of, 
respondents (38.2 per cent) felt that it was mislead- 
ing, while” @ “slightly smaller®sqroup 438.2 per cent) 
reported that they found it accurate (see Tables 15A 
Ald ealo Ours 


Over half of the employees (57.3 per cent) 
rated the reception they received as adequate. Another 
24. 1° "percent, “however; reqarded—the—-reception—as 
inadequate, as shown in Table 15C. 


TABLE 15A 


PREPARATION AND RECEPTION 


"The pre-posting briefing material available to me be- 
foresarraving Jatothisepostimas see" 


Other 

FSO Admin Officers Total 

Adequate 166 144 56 376 
aie] Bie +5 | EW AS 2! 33 5) 

Neutral 7 78 34 253 
276 18.8 {PEE aS | 

Inadequate 220 192 74 486 
fut ee 46.4 42.5 eared 


Tatad silica 


TABLE 158 


"The pre-posting briefing material available to me be- 
Tore arriving at this) post wes...) 


Other 

FSO Admin Officers Total 

Accurate cash) 130 a, 374 
% 5a a7 Diles9 Ba Pete: 5 Dies 

Neutral 162 100 bo ooh 
% 29%a 2446 353i a1 ZB 

Misleading 194 Lives. 430 
Sie eS ae 1 b8iaze 


Total A Pa 


TABLET IOC 


"The immediate reception I experienced upon arrival at 
Bnaspostewas t.5 


Other 

Admin Officers Total 

Adequate 306 244 103 653 
5659 5 ie? BY oa Do) ae 

Neutral AAD 2D 38 2AZ 
: ees tl ee 2144 18.6 

Inadequate ‘lites eee 39 274 
% uO 29.0 Zueh Du? 


Total F159 


C. Post Living Environment 


A number of questions asked employees their 
views on living and working accommodations, health, 
schools and safety at their post. 


Living and Working Accommodations: The largest group 


-- 40.5 per cent -- indicated that their post accommo- 
dations were inexpensive compared with what they would 
expect “vole pey Jin. Oteawa. An almost equally large 


number of respondents (35.2 per cent) noted, however, 
that their present accommodations were more expensive; 
nearly one-fourth of the respondents felt there were no 
great differences (see Table 16). 


TABLE 16 


LIVING AND WORKING ACCOMMODATIONS 


"In comparison to the living accommodation I expect to 
have in Ottawa (given income, total costs and location 
choice) my present accommodation at this post, in 
terms oOfsunyertotial rent and utility costs, ais 


Other 

FSO Admin Officers Total 

Expensive if 185 140 iD 398 
% Aree? 34.0 40.8 eIere 

Neutral # Ae 83 41 Taboo 
% 26.0 ASRS ja Bee) 2400 

Inexpensive 204 189 65 458 
SBE! O59 B6'.0 40.5 


Total 1131 


In evaluating accommodation in terms’ of 
access to shopping, available Ssacia lL events and 
recreational “facilities, 458, per cente? rated Meher 
accommodation as inconvenient. Forde pete “Cent asaiso 
considered their accommodation unsafe compared with 
Ottawa and felt they lacked privacy. Although 58 per 
cent indicated that their post accommodation is larger 
than they would have in Ottawa, 48 per cent consider it 
unhealthy and inconvenient to transporation facilities. 


Responding to a series of questions per- 
taining? tog itive jcosto%yvariety; 4 iconmenience secon GocG, 
adequacy,,-etc., off) furnishings ~available.at~ thers post, 
30 per cent of employees gave non-committal replies, 
indicating that they were neither better nor worse than 
what they would have in Ottawa. The remaining 70 per 
cent of responses were fairly evenly divided between 
positive and negative. The exception was the higher 
percentage (45 per cent) who considered furnishings 
provided "more impersonal". 


With respect to office accommodation, the 
largest croup © 9\o7 «ca Der scent) “indicated © that “the 
Facilities provided at Canadian missions were inferior 
to those provided by other countries, although the next 
largest group (33.7 per cent) felt they were essen- 
tially comparable (see Table 17A). As shown in Table 
17B,* the siartest sqroup s.42-9 sper «cenc)) found office 
equipment and services provided at Canadian missions 
abroad comparable to that provided by other countries, 
although nearly one-third (30.3 per cent) thought they 
were worse. 


Avimajarityumos.9F peratcent) tfelt that the 
recreation®:and sports “facilities available to them 
abroad were worse than those available to foreign 
service employees from other Western countries; only 
11.1 per cent said they were better (see Table 17C). 
Asked to evaluate the accessibility of recreational 
Facilities, approximately 60 per cent’ stated _ that 
opportunities were very limited (see Table 17D). 


TABLE 17A 


"Compared with that of foreign service representatives 
of Western countries, my office accommodation is ..." 


Other 

FSO Admin Officers Total 

Better # LS 102 a7. 292 
% Sree. Phe. 6 rataree es bel 4 

Neutral 141 129 67 ony 
% BOs 2 BD a0 406 Bo. 7 

Worse 17S 135 61 DEL 
% oa D ic iW ARS Wl) a hee 


Total 467 1001 


TABLE 17B 


"Compared with that of foreign service representatives 
of western countries, my office equipment and services 
are. i.e! 


Other 

FSO Admin Officers Total 

Better # 136 106 | Ze 
7 29.4 Zt. 18.9 PF bed | 

Neutral # 195 151 io, O25 
% ADH 40.4 ao. Z a Zee 

Worse eg TH 7 54 S03 
ag Shape Be S239 $0.3 


Total 1001 


TABLE] 17C 


"Compared with that of foreign service representatives 
of western countries, recreational and sports facil- 
LC LOS are swiss! 


Other 
Admin Officers Total 
Better 49 oe) 
19 2 1a 


Neutral 190 ie, 64 349 
: ag.9 25 hah SSeS 5520 

Worse : 228 226 83 Dasad 
LE hese 61% S0Ono 5509 


TABLE 17D 


"Compared with Ottawa, I find opportunities to parti- 
Cipate in sports and similar recreational activities 
et Pr ay 


Other 

FSO Admin Officers Total 

Numerous t 12> 104 45 Pie 
a Retapape fae ywAA i 26.6 Fak S po 

Average # 103 64 7am | 194 
es gs ihe jee espe Tooett UNewegie! 

lay 248 97 662 
Sha hewilg by Seat st ie fare es weg! 


Total 1130 


Health: Asked how the possibility of foreign service 
adults encountering health oproblems. at this post 
compared with chances in Ottawa, 62.6 per cent of 
employees responding indicated that the chances were 
Greater; only 5.3 per cent said they were less. Re- 
sponses varied directly with the level of hardship of 
the post (see Table 18A). As shown in Table 18B, the 
pattern of responses with regard to children was essen- 
tially Similan. 


With respect to care for minor health prob- 
lems, 43.1 per cent of employees said that care was 
accessible, while 22.3 per cent had the opposite view. 
Again, responses reflected differences in post hardship 
levels (see Table 18C). Responses with respect to 
major health problems were somewhat different. Nearly 
half (44.2 per cent) rated health care for serious 
problems as unavailable, although DU. papel § Gen 
reported the opposite situation at their posts. With 
PeQarcmCOLthNoe mula ll Cy eo t eMedical Cara, ., 22.05 Cele Cent 
characterized care as "bad" at their post, while 24.4 
per cent of respondents rated health care at their post 
"good" (see Tables 18D and 18€£). 


TABLE 18A 
HEALTH 
"Compared with Ottawa, the possibility of foreign ser- 


vice adults encountering health problems at this post 
phe ee eb 3 


Other 
Admin Officers 


Neutral Tee Weieks 68 367 

: 51 yD 29.9 ore) Byars 4 | 
Greater 350 262 T03 Thike, 

: 64.1 62.557 D ited 62.6 


TABLE 188 


"Compared with Ottawa, the possibility of foreign ser- 
vice children encountering health problems at this 


pos telise yt. 
Other 
Admin Officers Total 
ha a a 


Neutral Ht 160 108 68 336 

% 307, 3 fats! ee) 38.6 Sire 
Greater 344 245 12 691 

% Grae od Gar 23 SBrQ 63.7 


TABLE 18C 


"Compared with Ottawa, medical care for minor health 
OTOOLEMS 1a. 


Other 

Admin Officers Total 

Accessible vey 8) 209 et 491 
its ee 50.4 40.4 a i | 

Neutral 199 129 66 394 
S604 oe BW Is | a4...6 

Inaccessible We, ad, 40 Loe 
Poe 18.46 Ze ae, | 


Total TAA 


TABLE 18D 


"Compared with Ottawa, medical care for major health 
DLrowlenis 18 Mae, 


Other 

FSO Admin Officers Total 

Available # (koi) 154 a Si 
% 24.08 EG MTS LA Hie EY Bags 

Neutral H# a5 91 ews 288 
7 26.6 Ded eee. ae Me NS) io 

Unavailable Sets: 165 69 499 
: 48.6 602 bis Rear 44.2 


Lote 4) ta 


TABLE 18E€ 


“Hea btn care is! h,... 


Other 

FSO Admin Officers Total 

Good # Wile’ 126 50 2e16 
% 18.8 OG) ey tM erate Zued 

Neutral # ways 80 47 249 
% Pe dep h 19.6 Dbiere 22 

Sys 204 80 604 
% 58.8 5h. 0 AS eae BAL 


The administration of the pre-posting public 
service health program was rated "good" by 37.2 per 
cent of employees and "bad" by 34.1 per cent of respon- 
dents (see Table 19A). This difference in perception 
Carries over to the assessment of health programs 
provided on return to Canada. The largest group -- 
34.1 per cent -- rated the program "bad", although 32.9 
per cent indicated it was "good" (see Table 198). 


TABLE 19A 


"The administration of public service health programs 
in terms of pre-posting preparation is ..." 


Other 

Admin Officers Total 

Good 182 160 78 420 
5 Dios 38.6 aa.3 hy ee 

Neutral ley hes) 58 574 
28.0 ed bm eg) 26.7 

206 139 40 EV elke. 
: DOL De 6 eae | bya | 


Poca T1t29 


TABLE 198 


"The administration of public service health programs 
WOON) TetuLhe to Lanada 1S... 


Other 
Admin Officers Total 
Good Hea oo 5 342 
: 2957 ie hese FAT Shear, 


Neutral y ieeal 35 me 5a 
Ca! kee Soe DBE hee i | Spe 

208 eee) a7 555 
% 24 Nea f as bed Fas Ryan eee 


Php we 


D. Family and Personal Life 


Another concern was to identify the effects 
of the foreign service experience on personal and fam- 
riy “fives. Employees were asked about their views on 
the effects of foreign service life on their spouses, 
their children and themselves. The questionnaire also 
sought their motivations for joining; fhomeremalni noe 
and for thinking about leaving the foreign service. 


Overall Impact on Family Life: Fewer than half the 
employees (39.1 per cent) said they felt’ the overall 
effect of foreign service on their family lives was 
positive. A similar number (36.8 per cent) thought the 
effects were negative, as shown in Table 20. 


Although administrative support personnel and 
other jafficersSa were ina.faicly close agrecmen ce incre 
regard, FSOs tended to be somewhat more negative. As 
shown in Table 20, only 34 {per cent of FS0s? rated the 
impact as positive (compared with 45.6 per cent of 
administrative support personnel and 45.3 per cent of 
ObLnNer racers). And nearly halt the PSUs (4s 7ieeper 
cent) said the experience was negative, compared with 
29.6 per cent of the administrative support group and 
27. 1meDeLr Cente Or corner Omi cers. 


TABLE 20 


ERREG! GONSPAM Lie UC LEE 


"Being part of the Canadian. foreign service! has sa 
Bit CCie bO Cl maceciilt Ls bye le Lol ders a 


Other 
FSO Admin Officers Total 
Positive # 151) 97 62 309 
% 34.0 45.6 oles 48 39.1 
Neutral ‘la 103 ri oy 191 
ys DLE 9 24.9 2 Tin) Duel 
Negative tf 190 63 38 Bey 
% G3 296 1G ee | 36.8 
a 441 Ziti 


Total 


Overseas Posts Compared with Ottawa: When asked to 
compare posts abroad with Ottawa, nearly half (43.6 per 
cent) indicated that the impact of their position on 
their spouse's personal life was more negative abroad 


than in Ottawa, as shown in Table 21A. They saw the 
impact on their children's lives as somewhat less 
Significant. RSasnNOWlesilie [eD.e 210,820 sper cent of 


employees indicated that the effects were balanced 
between positive and negative, while roughly one-fourth 
of the group thought the impact was more positive 
abroad than in Ottawa. 


Other officers were a bit more positive than 
the other two groups, with 35.9 per cent seeing the 
experience as relatively more positive for their 
childrens only wo. o Der cent sew the etrects on icine? 
children as negative. 


TABLE 21A 


COMPARISON BETWEEN OVERSEAS POSTS AND OTTAWA 


"Compared with Ottawa, the impact of my position at 
work -oniumy .soowse Vs personal, life wis .., ." 


Other 
FSO Admin Officers Total 
Positive i 146 ns 54 120 
% coed Zi. bie ha ite yes, 


Neutral 114 B6 45 245 
Lond Le? 327. 5 a9 
Negative ian, 66 
AO. 25 by Ae! Ae 5 tae 


TABLE 218 


ihe et Lect@on my coullorenivonc 1 |eel Gam se 


Other 

FSO Admin Officers Total 

Positive # 74 28 42 144 
% ae Ae 18.9 Bs wee 242 

Neutral t# 169 ifs: >) 297 
% ve Bt Shi oll) Ls ee 50.0 

Negative i 86 45 jag 159 
% 26.681 50.4 18.0 206 

# 329 148 a hal OA phe HA 


hora. 


Communication and Maintaining Family Ties: With regard 
to communication with their spouse or companion, most 
employees (46.4 per cent) felt that they could attri- 
buts “little, effect one Way or “another to the pose. 
Among those who thought there was some effect, more saw 
that effect as negative than positive. This was parti- 
cularly true among FSOs, as shown in Table 22. 


Opinions about the difficulty of establishing 
and maintaining family ties at the post were mixed. 
The largest group of respondents (40 per cent) indi- 
cated that they found developing and maintaining family 
Cies difficult, While 297% per cent  »OUnd. lt "eds, ao 
shown in Table 23. 


TABLE 3.22 


COMMUNICATION WITH SPOUSE/COMPANION 


"Conditions, .at? epost .-effect«. communication.» iwiths- my 
spouse/companion ..." 


Other 
Admin Officers Total 
Positively 84 68 36 188 
% HOS Re | 26.6 2D. 2 2244 


Neutral idee 121 76 $89 
E 43.7 LSS, Deal 46.4 

Negatively 163 67 31 261 

bit es RA Li oad, 31. 


TABLE 23 


ESTABLISHING AND MAINTAINING FAMILY TIES 


"Establishing and maintain family ties at this post is 
" 


Other 
FSO Admin Officers Total 
Easy 162 60 wy ie 
oo 39.5 5.05 Ln oe oil a 
Neutral 101 45 28 a args 
% (aS) 22.8 AO WNT, 25.@ 
DO cae Los a # 160 9? 50 302 
% Blea 46.7 oe 40.9 


Total 


Management and Family Life: Many of the employees 
(44.2 per cent) indicated that post management had 
neither fa-*posttivee*nor “a *neqative "er fects onmercaniany, 
life, however nearly as many (37.4 per cent) saw the 
impact as negative. Administrative support personnel 
generally ‘tended tt” take* a” more Negative vVileweo Matas. 
question than the other groups, as shown in Table 24. 


When asked about the effect on family life of 
returning to Ottawa, a majority (¢63-5—per—cent)-indi- 
cated that the quality of family life would improve; 
only 6.9 per cent expressed the opposite view (see 


hab-be=25>> 
TABLE 24 
MANAGEMENT AND FAMILY LIFE 
"Management at this post has a effect on family 
Ss ae 


Other 

Admin Officers Total 

Positive 78 gs 24 144 
dee ep i bi dese, Ae org tt 1055 

Neutral 200 74 70 344 
% 46.5 ove) SOee7 UT 

Negative eee" ois 44 Zoe 
Pe or fs ase Later e ajo 


Total 


TABLE 25 


EFFECT OF RETURNING TO OTTAWA ON FAMILY 


"Upon returning to Ottawa, the quality of family life 
' 


Other 
Admin Officers Total 
Increases pas aM | 129 ¥ As) 481 
64.7 64.5 Bel 6940 


Neutral Tehy2 a 47 224 
s ZBwD 1 ee, 36.4 29-06 
cas ec ine ala 


Schools: Over half the employees (52 per cent) rated 
the educational programs of overseas high schools as 
"worse" than those available in Ottawa, while 21.3 per 
cent "indicated inate tney found them "better". With 
respect--to—the-intermediate--qrades.,—43../. pers_cent-. of 
respondents answering this question rated them "worse"; 
21.8 per cent indicated they were "better". In asses- 
sing programs for primary grade students, the largest 


group -- 40.4 per cent -- indicated they were essen- 
tially comparable to what was available in Ottawa. The 
second largest group -- 30.5 per cent -- rated overseas 


primary programs as better than those available in 
Ottawa. For kindergarten and preschool, 39.5 per cent 
indicated that overseas programs were comparable to 
those in Ottawa, but 31.3 per cent rated them "better" 
and 29.2"per cent rated them “'worse”. Overall, admin- 
istrative support personnel tended to be slightly more 
satisfied than either of the other occupational 
groups. FSOs were the least satisfied (see Tables 26A 
COm26D)- 


TABLE 26A 


SCHOOLS 


"Compared with Ottawa, the educational programs ffor 
haghy school tstudentsimarery. ..a: 


Other 
Admin Officers Total 


atte tiageage eet tan er 

Worse t# Vee 67 5s] 293 
% Se Ae) 50.4 AOS 52050 

Neutral # a3 2X 26 150 
i 28.4 $b i! Lorez 26.6 

Better i 59 35 26 120 
% Castead Loins Zoe Zils 

spa 135.5 103 563 


TO. a0. i 


TABLE 26B 


"Programs for intermediate grade students are ..." 


Other 
FSO Admin Officers Total 
Worse # 14.3 De 47 243 
% Las 5.3 40 «2 EGS es rat! 
Neutral # hg 40 aes 192 
% 36.8 S043 ae ce) Sates 
Better tt 61 D9 Zn haa 
% VBa9 2905 2063 248 
tt Dae Tepe, 


Total 


TABLE e26E 


"Programs for primary grade students are ..." 


Other 

Admin Officers Total 

Better 95 ee) 36 184 
(ae gee 36.6 S2eel Stt5 

Neutral 147 56 41 244 
ne, a 38.6 36.6 40.4 

Worse 105 36 Be, 176 
20,5 24.8 ai, 224 


fs al 


TABLE 26D 


"Programs for kindergarten and pre-school children are 
" 


Other 
Admin Officers Total 
Better 94 5A 55 180 
re 28205 36 a7 bo rae Bei 


Neutral ie 56 36 Cad 

5 wae 40.43 2650 32.2 
Worse AGF BWA 29 168 

79 Bie Zoai0 29:.0 the Es 


Overall Impact on Private Life: The) largest™ group 
(46.7 per cent) indicated that the overall effect of 
foreign service on their private lives had been posi- 
tive. Nearly *°25 “per>’cent?;’* however,2Gfelt Sthateane 
effect had been negative (see Table 27). 


TABLE 27 


EPPEGI<ON=PRIVATE-LIFE 


"Being part of the Canadian foreign service has a 
effect on = my pravaterwifre.: 


Other 

Admin Officers Total 

Positive 242 205 85 22 
% 44.6 Se a td 48.6 46.7 

Neutral 129 12 50 S25) 
: Toe 0 BG -cl 28.6 yasuy if 

Negative 176 64 40 280 
S274 1 SZ rar ae: 24.56 


Total Aves 


Representational Duties and Private Life: Forty per 
cent of FSOs indicated that the effect®* of representa-— 
tional “duttes~had~ been positive, -whit le 26-9 —per cent 
felt it had been negative. A slightly higher percen-— 
tage (46.6 per cent) of other officers rated the impact 
of representational duties "positive"; 23.6 per cent 
indicated that the effect was negative. Of those 
administrative support employees who indicated that 
representational duties had had an impact, slightly 
more saw that effect as negative than positive (see 
lables 5). 


TABLE 28 


REPRESENTATIONAL DUTIES 


"At this post, the representational duties affect my 
personal. life... 


| Other 
FSO Admin Officers Total 

Positively # 219 62 82 362 

% 40.6 16%9 46.6 hs a 
Neutral # 176 199 D2 a? 7 

i 52% 6 59.6 2959 O0%7 
Negatively 145 74 41 260 

: 26.9 se dag 2oeG 24.8 


Oce. a 1049 


Management and Private Life: Nearly half the respon- 
dents (46.9 per cent) indicated that the effect of 
management at the post on their private lives was 


neither positive nor negative. Among the others, 32 
per cent indicated that the impact was negative, while 
only iZl.deper cent sdard the effect was “positive. The 


assessment of employees in the administrative support 
group was the most negative (see Table 29). 


Diplomatic/Non-diplomatic Status: Diplomatic status 
Was) tconsidered |iimportant to personal tlife in the 
foreign service by 48.3 per cent of respondents. Dip- 
lonaticeetatius=ics-naturally. of-—mostimsigqnificance to 
PSOSme2).6 perecent oTe roles considered ith unimportant; 
rompared wath 929.9 percent ofegothern® officers. and. 37 
per cent of administrative support personnel respond- 


Wale Obes Status is considered to be of even greater 
significance to one's social life (see Tables 30A and 
SOB Status is also considered important because of 


its effect on privileges (see Table 30C). 


TABLE 29 


MANAGEMENT AND PRIVATE LIFE 


"Management at this post has a effect on my 
Dravale= life. 


; Other 
FSO Admin Officers Total 

Positive # qete2 84 42 208 

%0 Ash) sels) Loon 2b 
Neutral # ‘ge 4, 182 92 529 

% “6%, 4 se | ayant 46.9 
Negative # 160 156 45 361 

% SO a jet) eee end berg i, 

i Syed a2? epi 


oer Sek hee 
TABLE 30A 


STATUS 


"Diplomatic/non-diplomatic status has an impact 
on my personal life." 


Other 
FSO Admin Officers Total 
Important # Zeer 167 uo 483 
% Doe Ls 46 ON ha 48.3 
Neutral f 116 5 38 fie ar | 
% Deo PIAS 220 Ages) 
Unimportant # oF 142 50 289 
% ZUG a HeG ts BAS) 23.2 
ff 450 384 TOT 


Total 


TABLE 308 


on my social life." 


Other 
FSO Admin Officers Total 

Important I14 166 96 576 

: Sa. iat a eent Oil 
Neutral 10) 74 i be; 132 

% 16.0 Laake ‘Alpe. 18.0 
Unimportant 68 146 37 251 

% (bose) BBE: Lon 26,0 


Lowel 1009 


TABLE 30C 


On priviteqes.... 


Other 
Admin Officers Total 
Important 349 262 war (ee 
a 76.9 apes, Sate 1200 


Neutral 126 


if 2 ise 5 i 8 fhe | 

Unimportant as fad 136 
ih elie) i Ping eee 

Total 1007 


Another pattern emerged when employees were 
asked to assess the effect of their status on their 
spouse's personal life. fS0s indicated that the impact 
was positive for the most part. Other officers held 
Similar opinions, although perhaps less strongly (39.5 
per, cent’ ‘felt that status had a positive @impace. 
compared with 47.4 per cent of FSQs). Administrative 
support personnel, not surprisingly, generally had the 
opposite view; 40.1 per cent indicated that the effect 
of their status on their spouse was negative (see 
Tables 30D and 30£). 


Most@ officers felt tna theres fsct ot staces 
on the lives of their children was either neutral or 
positive. Conversely, 27.3 per cent of administrative 
Support employees believed that the effect of their 
status on their children was negative (see Table 30E£). 


TABLE 30D 


"My diplomatic/nondiplomatic status has a effect 
on my spouse's personal life." 


Other 
Admin Officers Total 
Positive 204 Ca 51 308 
: ES ppl 2b Si rae) agi 


Neutral 149 Jel 44 264 

: By Ws Y/ Bie Sorel BYU 
Negative if a. 83 34 194 

% Vie? 40.1 26.4 bos 


TABLE 30E 


ie Dhamy childrens personal. fe. 


Other 
Admin Officers Total 
Positive 93 Lo 34 156 
% 29.251 1s! Bes 29.6 fH ree | 


Neutral 190 80 66 336 

< 59.4 52 2724 Dale. 
Negative Ee | 41 1S D3 

7 AE ILO ERS: eG Lode 4 


Employees were also asked to assess7~ the 
generaleeeffiectiosot. foreign, .servicte .on .their: lives. by 
rating such items as "living in this country", "speak- 
ing another language" and "health in this country" on a 
scale of 1 to 5. Respondents were asked to select one 
Ofje ceoaci al Sexoress Lonsmesthat. bestuadescripbed. their 
feelings about a given aspect of foreign service life 
(see Table 31). 


Responses  toN thes p sectdan of the survey 
suggested that employees' assessments of the effects of 
foreign service on their lives at the time they ans- 
wered the questionnaire was quite positive. Lngealls, 
only about 250 respondents noted unpleasant feelings 
rowaroge thelr es \OoS Wo Llen 256) noled concerns about 
health and 183 expressed dissatisfaction with overall 
living conditions (see Table 31). There were however, 
some differences among the occupational groups. Admin- 
istrative support personnel had the highest rate of 
unfavourable responses to each of the questions. Other 
officers were consistently the least unfavourable in 
their responses. 


When the responses were analyzed in relation 
to marital status, the differences between married and 
Single employees was not great. Single employees were 
somewhat more unfavourable in their reactions to their 
jobs, but the difference was small. 


a) 


b) 


c ) 


d) 


a) 


f) 


= 44 «= 


TABLE 31 


Living in this country 


S © O8 


183 (14%) 264 (21%) 792 (62% 


Yourself, as you live and work in this country 


SOOOE 


PIO ACTS TO) SOF (2ae7) 146m Gabe) 


Getting to know host country people 


S ©... O.@ 


26 (16.1) ile ey aes 7394058) 
Your job 
25442020) 2784622) 706—€559) 


Speaking another language 


SOS a= 


1) Omen ou 307 (24) 66 See 2.) 


YOuTe nes LUD ea neechu secoun try 


YOSS® 


236 (19) 248 (19) 71> URCS7)) 


Responses also varied in relation to the 
hardship level of the post. The greater the level of 
hardship, the more difficult employees were likely to 
find getting to know the people and the less positive 
they were toward the country in general. Those who 
looked unfavourably on their jobs (approximately 20 per 
cent of respondents) are scattered across all posts. 


Stress: Employees were asked to identify the reactions 
they perceive as resulting from conditions of work and 
Life. in tis. Torelgn “servos . Among the potential 
sources of stress to be considered were excessive work- 
load, lack of stimulation, boredom, isolation, fears 
arising from terrorism and violence, difficulties faced 
in day-to-day life and so on. Respondents were also 
asked to compare the level of stress at their present 
DOSt “wWittesODtlawa atid “to; indicate t how .they,, their 
families and their colleagues reacted to stress. 


Only 10 per cent of respondents indicated 
that they viewed life at posts as less stressful than 
life in Ottawa. Respondents also listed the five most 
frequent reactions to stress. The results are pre- 
sented “in, Tableimeoz, The most frequent’ reaction 
identified was minor health reactions, followed by 
alcoholism and changes ain’ work habits, increased or 
decreased output and changes in attitudes toward man- 
agement. Other reactions observed included increases 
in spending and social activity on one hand and social 
withdrawal and family breakups on the other. 


TABLE 32 


PIRST AND FIVE MOST FREQUENT, REACTIONS 10 STRESS 


First Choice First Five Choices 


Minor Health Reactions 23.4% Minor Health Reactions 26 > 8 
Physical Health Physical Health 


Reactions ae ge. Reactions Bee 4) 
Increased Work Qutput Dt Alcoholism mf etch, 
Alcoholism Din 2 Increased Spending Fees fg + 
Aggression Against Aggression Against 

Management eg Management ae aN) 
Increased Spending 4.0 Increased Work Qutput Z2e0 
Increased Social Social Withdrawal a Eg = 

Activity 2.4 Decreased Work Output Wiest 
Separation Zee Separation ap 
Decreased Work Output zeke, 


Reasons for Joining the Foreign Service: Respondents 
were asked to indicate their first and five most impor- 
tant reasons for joining the foreign service. Travel 
stood out as the most significant reason, as shown in 
Tebow sor. It was followed by job and career factors 
and the wish to serve the country and to contribute to 
carrying out the role of the foreign service. 


Table 33B presents the reasons given by each 
employee group. The responses of administrative 
support employees indicate that they joined the foreign 
service predominantly for the opportunity to travel. 
Travel was also important to employees in the officer 
category, ,butethe nature of the, job, the fole =ofmcne 
foreign service and the opportunity to serve the 
country ranked higher. 


Table BOE illustrates major differences 
between employment groups as well as other differences 
related to departments and years of service. Among 
Pous¢ there were Significant differences between 
officers of one department and those of another. Dif- 
ferences were also apparent within the administrative 
support group; responses varied in relation to marital 
status and, to some extent, length of service. Single 
employees were more concerned with travel, cultural 
exposure, postings and foreign service lifestyle, while 
married administrative support personnel were slightly 
more concerned with job content. 


TABLE 33A 


REASONS FOR JOINING 


First Choice First Five Choices 


Travel 21.4% Travel 67.6% 
Job Content 19 Job Content 43.4 
Job Challenge WE. Job Challenge 41.5 
Career Opportunities 6.14 Cultural Exposure BEI, 
Service to Country appt Postings EA» 
Role of) Foreign Services, 4:4 Foreign Service 
Fortuitous Circum- Lifestyle 249 
stances 4.0 Career Opportunities 26.4 
Postings %) Service to Country 2652 


Foreign Service Role of\ Foreigqnjservice 


Lifestyle 


TABLE 338 


FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICER, ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT 
PERSONNEL AND OTHER OFFICER REASONS FOR JOINING 


First Choice First Five Choices 


Job Content 23.4% Travel 1% 
Travel 14.1 Job Content ane 
Job Challenge Aad. G Job Challenge ne | 
Serve Country Ole Serve Country LOE 
Foreign Service Role BZ Foreign Service Role 42.0 
Fortuitous Circum- Foreign Service 
stances 6.2 Lifestyle BOE 
Service Lifestyle 4.7 Cultural exposure ae oS 
Career (Qwn) ee Career (Qwn) ae 
Postings 70 


Travel Zuo Travel 

Postings 4.9 Postings aoe 

Career (Qwn) 2.8 Cultural Exposure Soy 

Personal Security Zoe Foreign Service 

Job Content ae, Lifestyle 28.6 
Job Challenge Lal ase 
Job Security ee eS, 
Career (Own) 22403 
Jobrecen tent Pte 
Monetary 4 


Job Content Le: Job Content . BF 
Job Challenge on Job Challenge ss 
Career (Qwn) 13.10 Travel 5208 
Travel 10.6 Career (Qwn) 40.0 
Cultural Exposure LAG) bultural exposure oA: 
hortuitous LIrcumn— servemCountry Aas 
stances oS | Poreign Service 

Serve Country BT, Lifstyle 19-08 

Training 2? 


Soeesa SC mL CC = % 
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Reasons for Remaining: Toavel , "70d ‘content «and *yoo 
challenge appear to be the most important reasons for 
remaining in the foreign service. Compared with 


reasons for joining, however, travel and career oppor- 
tunities are somewhat less important than they were 
when employees joined the foreign service and salary, 
monetary considerations and job security have become 
additional reasons for remaining (see Table 34A). 


Table 34B illustrates differences between 
occupational groups. Foreign service officers continue 
to identify job and job-related factors, travel and 
service to the country as reasons for remaining. Ad- 
ministrative support employees continue to list travel 
and job security as leading reasons for staying. Other 
officers group listed reasons similar to those of FSQs, 
but career-related factors were much more significant 
for this groupethanaiorcithe others. 


TABLE 34A 


REASONS FOR REMAINING 


First Choice First Five Choices 


Travel 16.6% Travel 51.6% 
Job Content (ey) Job Content O98 
Job Challenge yas Job Challenge OSes 
Salary ore Postings DD 
Jobo Security foal, Cultural Exposure Bre! 
Monetary Considerations 4.3 Foreign Service 
Foreign Service Lifestyle 2G oD 
Lifestyle 120 Salary 2556 
Postings/Assignments boa JODESeECUrICY 24.4 
service to Country o20 service to Country 2aeZ 
Age 2eg Monetary Considerations 20.4 


Career Opportunities 


TABLE 34B 


FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICER, ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT 
PERSONNEL AND OTHER OFFICER REASONS FOR REMAINING 


First Choice First Five Choices 


Job Content Job Content 

Job Challenge . Job Challenge 

Travel . Travel 

Salary : Serve Country 

Foreign Service Cultural Exposure 
Lifestyle 4 ForeigqnService 

serve Country - Lifestyle 

Foreign Service Role : Postings 

Monetary 5 Salary 

Job Security Foreign Service Role 


Travel Travel 

Job Security : Postings 

Monetary : Job Security 

Postings : Cultural Exposure 

Age : Foreign Service 

Salary : Lifestyle 

Foreign Service Monetary 
Lifestyle ‘ Age 

Job Content : Salary 

Jopetontenu 


Other Officers 


Job Content Job Challenge 22% 
Job Challenge ee Job Content ioe 
Career (OQwn) S28 Travel Ade 
Salary oa Cultural Exposure BT Este! 
Travel 379 Career (Own) 31a. 
Cultural Exposure Ene) Postings Zann 
Career (Spouse) B78 Serve Country 20 26 
Training 24-8 Salary 20... 


Reasons for Leaving: Career opportunities, salary, 
family considerations, spouse's career opportunities 
and management style were most often listed as reasons 
to consider leaving the foreign service. Unlike the 
pattern of responses to the questions relating to join- 
ing or remaining in the foreign service, there was no 
Single reason for leaving that was of great importance 
to a large number of employees (see Table 35A). 


Table 35B presents the reasons for leaving 
identified by employees. The lists for each group are 
more similar than the lists of reasons for joining and 
remainiang..,; Concern, foratheir careers, family» consider- 
ations and salary and other financial considerations 
lead the lists. For administrative support personnel, 
job content is also a relatively important factor. 


In terms of motivation to join, remain in or 
leave the foreign service, the responses suggest some 
important differences between the occupational groups. 
Many officers appear to have had clear career aspira- 
Lions (int choosingaineirc jobs* service to the country 
and lifestyle are also important considerations. 
Members of the administrative support group, on the 
other hand, indicatedmiess | concern, for,.job factors as 
reasons, .ta, joinethe -service. “Eventually, however, the 
problems confronted by Foreign service employees 
produce dissatisfactions that affect all occupational 
groups, so that their concerns and reasons to consider 
leaving the foreign service are similar. 


TABLE 35A 


REASONS FOR LEAVING 


Career Opportunities 
(Own) 

Salary (Qwn) 

Family Considerations 

Career Opportunities 
(Spouse) 

Monetary Considerations 


Management Style 

Job Content 

Control of Personal 
Life 

Government Adminis- 
tration 


Career Opportunities 
(Own) 

Family Considerations 

Management Style 

Salary (Qwn) 

Monetary Considerations 

Control over Personal 
Life 

Jobe Comtent 

Career Opportunities 
(Spouse) 

Government Adminis- 
tration 

Foreign Service 
Lifestyle 

Job Challenge 

Personal Security 


TABLE 35B 


FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICER, ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT 
PERSONNEL AND OTHER OFFICER REASONS FOR LEAVING 


First Choice First Five Choices 


Career (Own) 0% Career (Own) 0% 
Family oe Management Style ee 
Salary Giz Family Doe 6 
Career (Spouse) Jee Personal Life 34.3 
Management Style oe) Career (Spouse) Din | 
Personal Life 5.4 Monetary 2 Fr 
Administration Dhaes Salary roe ie 
Job Content a.7 Administration ME 
Monetary eS Job-—Gontent 3 


Salary Salary (Own) «B82 
Career (Own) eee Career (Own) ae 
Job Content Sra Job Content aA 
Monetary rig, <4 Management Style 2060 
Career (Spouse) iS 7, Monetary (as lege 3 
Health 4.5 Administration 2A. 6 
Management Style 4.2 Job Challenge AU 
Family eo Family eat 
Administration 5)! Career (Spouse) .0 


Career (Qwn) 0.0% Monetary mh 
Family 9.4 Family aa 
Monetary 954 Career (Own) Zon 
Personal Life oO Personal Life fg | 
Career (Spouse) 4.4 Career (Spouse) 25:31) 
Health 4.4 Health Cee 
Postings ime Personal Security Lilet 
Administration BAe! Administration Zio 


E. Working Environment and Conditions 


Employees were asked a series of questions 
about the working climate, at their present post salary 
and other remuneration, and career planning and devel- 
opment. 


Overseas Posts compared with Headquarters: Almost 
three-quarters (74.3 per cent) of the employees res- 
ponding indicated that overseas jobs are challenging 
compared with headquarters jobs, while only 9.9 per 
cent said they were unchallenging. Other officersmena 
particular found this to be the case (see Table 36A). 
Table 36B shows a similar pattern for interest level, 
with 76.7 per cent of respondents rating overseas posts 
as interesting compared with Ottawa and only 6.7 per 
cent finding them uninteresting. Other® of ficers™ found 
their jobs somewhat more interesting than either of the 
other two employee groups, followed by FSOs (85.1 per 
cent ‘of other officers ;"compared “"witnh//25 ter= center 
FS0s. and /237" er "*cent | of **administrati ve mesure 
personnel). 


TABLE 356A 


QVERSEAS COMPARED WITH HEADQUARTERS 


"Generally, work at overseas posts in comparison with 
neadguarters 19 17. 


Other 
Admin Officers Total 
Challenging 399 288 142 ella 
eee. West peS! 81.6 ry eae 
Neutral Tt ya ne 76 
% are aa {Pande Tone 
Unchallenging Oe 
% Tile 


total Wik 


TABLE 36B 


"Generally, work at overseas posts in comparison with 
hendgquarters sie tee." 


Other 
Admin Officers Total 


Interesting 414 295 149 858 
% Ul oho Wize n) sbi t W657 


Neutral 88 79 1M) 185 
116 <9 195 Ln Leo 
Sila ik Fa PO 


Tablempo6cG ashowsw that inaterms of satisfac- 
tion, employees again responded positively, with 68.1 
per cent indicating that work at overseas posts was 
satisfying compared with headquarters. Other officers 
indicated particularly high levels of satisfaction 
(79.3 per cent said their jobs were satisfying, com- 
pared eWithey 0.4 spetMr cent Of  folsestand (60.2 inereacent Dot 
administrative support personnel). 


Working Conditions: Rating general working conditions 
at the post as "good" were 50.3 per cent of employees, 
with 34.7 per cent indicating that they were "bad". As 
shown in Table 37, other officers were the most posi- 
tive and administrative support personnel the least 
favourable. Among administrative support personnel, 43 
per cent indicated the conditions were "bad". 


TABLE 36C 


"Generally, work at overseas posts in comparison with 
headquanrt ersiisi eat. 


Other 
Admin Officers Total 


Satisfying 31 242 io8 Us\y. 
70.4 60. 12S 68.1 


Neutral 104 eT) 26 220 
: 1825 7633 516) 14.9 JAW Yen; 

Not satisfying 54 65 29 
10.1 1 Gre2 1g 


TABLE 37 


OVERALL WORKING CONDITIONS 


wiheaverking -*conaveronsratercin saiposct™ ale wera. 


Other 

FSO Admin Officers Total 

Good # 295 a hod Fa Ls Oa 
% San'0 lie 57,5 S0n-3 

Neutral ld 82 66 25 RPS: 
% ie k0) 159 1) iy 157-0) 

169 129 400 
Se G52.0 ee 4 By 7 


Total 190 


Support Services at Post: Tables 38A through 38C pre- 
sent the responses to questions about the adequacy of 
support services at the post. With regard to personnel 
administration, responses were mixed, with 43.4 per 
cent of employees rating personnel administration 
adequate and 39.6 per cent finding it inadequate. They 
were more favourable toward financial administration; 
slightly more than half (55 per cent) rated financial 
administration adequate; however, co heats per cent 
indicated that it was inadequate. Less satisfaction 
was expressed with regard to materiel/property adminis- 
tration, with the largest group of employees (49.2 per 
cent) indicating that it was inadequate, while just 
one-third (34.8 per cent) found it adequate. 


TABLE 38A 


SUPPORT SERVICES AT POST 


"In terms of meeting the work requirements, the support 
services available within the post for each of the 
following! areucr ci! 


Personnel Administration 


Other 

FSO Admin Officers Total 

Adequate # 22.4. 178 88 493 
%0 41.8 43.0 reg Co6 

Neutral # 94 70 29 19> 
% 17-3 169 Vor ee 

Inadequate # 222 166 61 449 
% 409 401 Bure pass 


Total 


TABLE 388 


Financial Administration 


Other 
Admin Officers Total 


Adequate 278 yee) 1 Be 624 
Dad te Se ee) 65781 55.0 


Neutral 87 81 28 196 
16 <0 123.7 le a6 PAS) 

Inadequate Uw Pe, 98 38 3 
Boor) 25.8 Peers (Ai pess 


TABLE 38C 


Materiel/Property Administration 


Other 

FSO Admin Officers Total 

Adequate # 174 147 74 MEBs 
a 52S? S>T4 Cas Viel 3455 

Neutral # 84 67 31 182 
% ‘Spee: 16.1 ican 16.90 

Inadequate ASS) 201 74 558 
: S282 4824 al AO 2 


[pas Se tee 3 ae 


Support Services Provided by Headquarters: Support 
services provided by headquarters were also rated. 
These results are presented in Tables 39A through 39D. 
Nearly one-half (45.9 per cent) rated personnel admin- 
istration inadequate, while 32.1 per cent indicated 
that it was adequate. Once again, other officers were 
somewhat more satisfied than the other two employee 
groups. The assessment of financial administration was 
mixed, with 41.1 per cent rating it adequate and 34.2 


Beretcente Pacing tt sintedequate. Other officers were 
considerably more positive than the two other groups. 
Nearly half the employees -- 46.7 per cent -- rated 


materiel/property administration inadequate, while 29.8 
per cent said it was adequate. FSOs were particularly 
unfavourable in their ratings. With regard to other 
administrative services, the group was split, with 33.8 
per cent).finding them inadequate and 28/4 per cent 
rating them adequate. Other officers were the most 
favourabietecf ~ the three qrotips #fand | FS0s* the (least 
favourable. 


TABLE 39A 


HEADQUARTERS-PROVIDED SUPPORT SERVICES 


"For each of the functional support systems, the ser- 
vices provided by headquarters are ..." 


Personnel Administration 


Other 
Admin Officers Total 


[eta attiete leeeent 
Adequate i IBS 10D 65 oF) 
% Palllncus) 29.00 a ee) 5 
Neutral # | 90 80 41 211 
% 2004 Znliese| ee RS 5 A 
Inadequate # Dale 4 Be oe 53 442 
% 48.1 4859 tae Me yee 


Poca 


TABLE 398 


Financial Administration 


Other 

FSO Admin Officers Total 

Adequate ff Tere 146 76 396 
% Sok 40.4 GYD G41 

Neutral # 102 a2 44 238 
% fa fare 2785 2a ee5 OT 

Inadequate ft 166 123 40 S29 
% DIES Bat Porat Rina 

# 442 361 160 963 


Total 


TABLE 39C 


Materiel/Property Administration 


Other 
FSO Admin Officers Total 
Adequate # 94 4 Cie 60 285 
% 2186 36.3 38.0 29:8 
Neutral # B84 97 Liss Dh 
% 19393 26.9 Defi? 23255 
Inadequate i 258 4 PEE So 446 
% bos ae 36.8 34.8 46.7 
a 


Tareas)! d 43 


TABLE 39D 


Other Administrative Services 


Other 
Admin Officers Total 
Adequate Loy, af 56 Zio 
Zibdine ID <2 Lhe! 25.0 


Neutral 164 140 D2 363 

E 7 AE) i. 2 Es wa? LES 
Inadequate 165 114 45 eas 

: we: pels D 206 bey | 


Job and Language Training: Nearly half the employees 
(49.5 per cent) found job training inadequate; 28.5 per 
cent said it was adequate. Other officers were some- 
what more positive than the other two groups; FSOs were 
the least satisfied with training (see Table 40). 


Slightly over half the employees (52.7 per 
cent) said that language training was necessary if they 
were to,sfinotron| effectively ingbheir jobs, awhile 38.3 
per cent said it was not. There were clear differences 
between the occupational categories, with 56.3 per cent 
Of » hDUS) 8952.9 foer eecent Hof sadministrakive, supoort 
personnel and only 42.4 per cent of other officers 
indicating that language training was necessary for 
effective job performance. Mone other sof ficers Tindi- 
cated that it was not necessary than said it was (49.7 
per cent compared with 42.4 per cent). 


TABLE 40 


JOB TRAINING 


"The quality of job training offered at departmental 
headquarters (excluding pre-posting briefings) is ..." 


Other 
Admin Officers Total 


Adequate WBE ihe 4-23 De BE 8 
% ZO SiMe Dice 28.0 


Neutral 110 86 45 241 
76 Zia Zee 6 ZOD te fee 

Inadequate 283 190 68 541 
Smee Oty 40.0 49.5 


| Total 1094 


TABLE 41 


LANGUAGE TRAINING 


“Language” training “to “function effectively eat "My =jopwms 
" 


Other 
FSO Admin Officers Total 
Necessary # SUZ ZT i> 594 
% 3 105) Bie AZ) a a2 


Neutral # 40 48 14 102 
6 fe, il eo Vey 2 phe fi 

Unnecessary 194 150 88 432 
BY oh 2 BGreat nel SY BY ahs ©) 


Diplomatic Status: Nearly three-quarters (71.6 per 
cent) of employees said that diplomatic status was 
necessary if they were to perform their jobs effec- 
tively. FSOQs were strongly in agreement (89.3 per 
cent) and other officers expressed a similar view (78.7 
per Cent. . Administrative support staff were split 
fairly evenly between those who thought it was neces- 
sary (45.5 per cent) and those who did not (42.6 per 
cent). Among FSOs, 77.7 per cent said their present 
status was adequate, as shown in Table 42B, while 53.1 
per cent of the other officers were satisfied with 
their present status. Among administrative support 
personnel, 51.2 per cent said their present status was 
adequate, while 39.2 per cent said it was not. 


TABLE 42A 


STATUS 


"In order to perform my job effectively, I require dip- 
Homat icestatus 


Other 
FSO Admin Officers ire peye tk 
it 477 187 140 804 
% 8953 45 5 Ths fay Tie lews 


Neutral # 16 49 V7. 82 
% Se) tal «ao 906 ioe 

Do not 175 21 23 7 

42.6 Tele: Fe 


TABLE 428 


"My present diplomatic rank for performing my present 
yobLet? ec tives tisi. s. * 


Other 
Admin Officers Total 


Su fauLod ent 414 VD 95 704 
75 Tar bees Fi al sng Se, 64.4 


Neutral 

: a ce Hichep en 
Insufficient 85 151 66 302 

: (he lewe, BS ip/'s Shey: fal bogs 


Salary: Over half the employees (50.2 per cent) rated 
their salary as "unfair", compared with 23.8 per cent 
who indicated they found it was "fair". Least satis- 
fied with their salaries were administrative support 
personnel, 69 per cent of whom rated salary as unfair 
(see Table 43A). 


When asked whether their employment with the 
foreign service had been financially advantageous, 49.1 
per cent of employees said that it had been disad- 
vantageous, while 25.1 per cent said it had been 
advantageous. FSOs and other officers found financial 
arrangements particularly disadvantageous, while views 
among administrative support personnel were mixed (30.7 
per cent said employment had been advantageous; 41.2 
per cent said it had been disadvantageous; see Table 
GS BNe 


With regard to the Salary Equalization 
Allowance, nearly three-fourths of the group (73.8 per 
cent) said it was inadequate. Other officers in parti- 
cular (81.9 per cent) found the allowance inadequate 
(see Table 43C). 


TABLE 43A 


SALARY 


"Given the responsibilities I have at this post, my 
Das es al er v Ge 


Other 
Admin Officers Total 
Fair 1? 74 55 Zha 
% 26.1 ee 7 Bi bea 23.8 


Neutral 1B, hs) 46 rede) 
: tae) 22.3 / Se Ys 26.0 

Unfair 245 250 dd D dod 

45.0 60.0 43.3 HE 


TABLE 43B 


"In general, my employment in the foreign service has 


Dee ta Mane. ai Ves ter 
Other 
Admin Officers Total 
Advantageous ge 128 46 Fag ote) 
70 20) 06 SDian/ 2a), ee 


Neutral 146 del, 30 £95 
ZG aye 20 al 1.9.66 Y Oe wre =) 

Disadvantageous 296 dee 566 
70 Do. fl 41.2 ne Us ei 


TABLE 45C 


"The Salary Equalization, Allowance for this? poste ice. 


Other 

Admin Officers Total 

Adequate 66 49 132 

% ia iae hdr. 0 1s 

Neutral 4 42 135 
: pW ey PTS ne 1320 

Inadequate 376 216 145 pfs T7/ 
: Hees O hoi. G 81.9 Tepe 


Pee Tn ee 


Post Differential Allowance: Nearly three-fourths 
(71.5 per cent) of the employees indicated that the 
Post Differential Allowance does not equitably reflect 
hardships faced at posts. Only 1207 Pep ecentGatchnougnc 
the allowance was equitable (see Table 44). 


Foreign Service Directives: With regard to the Foreign 
service Directives, generally, 159.1] .Derescen veo tec ite 
respondents said they were inadequate, while 23.7 per 
cent found them adequate. More FSOs (64.6 per cent) 
than other employees found the Directives inadequate 
(see Table 45). 


Career Development and Planning: Just over two-thirds 
(67.4 per cent) of the employees responding to the 
survey said they thought career planning programs in 
the foreign service “were |"'bad™; only l6.>5m@ per cen: 
ratedmthemme’ good. Administrative support staff were 
particularly. dissatisfied; 73.8 per cent®describedetnem 
as. .bad'®. A large»group (64.1.per cent) of FSOs also 
rate-ithem—as- "bad". Other officers were relatively 
less dissatisfied (see Table 46A). 


TABLE 44 


POST DIFFERENTIAL 


"The Post Differential Allowance reflects the hardships 
faced, abeMDUSLSe ss... 


Other 

FSO Admin Officers Total 

Equitably # ape, 51 yay, 139 
% dt sete Zs © 4 18 Vd Le eee | 

Neutral # 90 58 26 le 
% Cp? peed ie Serge) paws Toso 

Inequitably igo Pe eS: 114 785 
: x St herd = ibe oa Pevts, toe es 


Total 1098 


TABLE 45 


FOREIGN SERVICE DIRECTIVES 


win. ceneral seiile — DPOViG1OnS .Of] tite Poreigqn osoervice 
DireculVvVes sare@u.sa- 


Other 

FSO Admin Officers Total 

Adequate * he ies, tena 48 ca 
fog ra | Zora 26°. ib yah 7 

Neutral 78 82 bs 135 
: Tats jbeigs| doe argo a gred 

Inadequate Ena ys LiLo 96 ow ae, 
; 64.6 i ce) 5*,'6 ied 


Total 


Over two-thirds of the respondents (70 per 
cent) indicated that the management of careers in the 
foreign service is “bad: ‘only 14.7 per centwexpressed 
the opposite view. Again, administrative support 
personnel were least satisfied (83.3 per cent rated it 
"bad"), followed by FS0s (69.9 "per cent; see Table 
46B). 


When asked to compare career progression in 
the foreign service with the prospects elsewhere in 
public service, 70 sper cent said prospects | inpetue 
foreign service are "worse", as shown in Table 46C. 
Aqain, opinions varied among employment categories. 
Administrative support personnel were particularly 
pessimistic; 81.6" "per™ cent” rated 4 foneicgne. service 
prospects "worse", while only 6.8 per cent rated them 


better \. Among. Fs0s, V70.5e5per Centtwimated@ tiea. 
prospects "worse", while only 16.5 per cent rated them 
SeUuUeL 6 Opinion among other officers as mixed -- 


538.8 iper cent grated «them “worse, 2931 (per scent erecca 
them "better" (see Table 46C). 


TABLE 46A 


CAREER DEVELOPMENT 


"Career lannin roqrams in the foreign service are 
g 
w" 


Other 
Admin Officers Total 
Good 1a 45 186 
: tiene Wa Bars 5 160 


Neutral 90 54 Dal. 181 
: 16.6 plea fs! Di leed (Wey 

clay, CRY) 83 759 
: 64.1 Vast ys: >is oe 67.4 


TABLE 46B 


"In the foreign service, the management of careers is 
W 


Other 
Admin Officers Total 
Good ae 40 166 
; a ear a 1a 7 


Neutral 92 22 164 
: i6.9 he Dares 1a.6 

358 350 89 797 
a 55",.9 85.2 pt ae: Vit iy, 


TABLE 46C 


VifieacOnDearitsOn BWACOPAOLNeTSe eins CNEL) DUD Ic pServace; 
career progression prospects for foreign service em- 
oloyees: are .../? 


Other 

FSO Admin Officers Total 

Better tt 90 28 48 166 
a cf cee 6.8 29.1 jeer ae 

Neutral i val 49 ee) P73 
ma 1330 Vel Yaa 7 Lia i Nar 

Worse 386 Die 64 aa 2 
: gauss 81.6 2B 70D 


To Las 1A 


Value of Postings as Preparation for Future Jobs: As 
shown in Table 47, nearly half the employees (49.9 per 
cent), thought that foreign postings prepared them 
adequately for future jobs in the foreign service, 
while 27.7 per cent disagreed. FSOs and other officers 
tended to be more favourable (59.2 per cent and 58.1 
per cent respectively rated postings favourably), while 
the largest group of administrative support personnel 
039>8)—"per cent) regarded postings as inadequate 
preparation. 


TABLE 47 


VALUE OF POSTINGS FOR OTHER JOBS 


MPostings = serve as preparat ron for ruturTe 0D sr nee ne 
MOTEL SEL ViLCen srr. 


Other 
Admin Officers Total 
Adequately I20 1495 il 565 
oe bates stebeyd| 49.9 


Neutral 109 108 idl 254 

78 Atha s as) 7 Ze 22.4 
Inadequately 114 167 33 314 

% FU rye 59's8 ipeoegs! Zire 


Interdepartmental Career Moves: When asked about 
opportunities for interdepartmental career moves, 51.5 
per cent of respondents said those opportunities were 
iivacdtswhicle2 820 per=centi-satd=tneyuaverces qonuerr Of 
the three employee groups, administrative support per- 
sonnel had the most negative opinions (see Table 48). 


TABLE 48 


"My opportunities for interdepartmental career moves 
QP Orns seu 


Other 

Admin Officers Total 

Good 180 719 57 316 
et 197% 1 i ie ena 23.0 

Neutral TL 69 34 230 
: Fa a yok gba peseal Pa tpt | pad pee 

236 265 78 579 

% eo 64.2 46. 2a 


Total dnc) 


Prospects for Promotion: As shown in Table 49, most 
employees (64.4 per cent) viewed their prospects for 
Promo Lionweas stad’, Administrative support personnel 
and FSOs expressed a particularly negative view (74.7 
and 61.5 per cent respectively). Only 11.9 per cent of 
administrative support employees felt that prospects 
for VronuLiom were, (GUOU, Dutt o>. a DEL Cent: Of OLNeT 
officers and 23.8 per cent of FSOs were optimistic. 


Leaving the Foreign Service: Fifty-seven per cent of 
employees responding to the survey said they had 
seriously” considered” leaving the foreign service; 31.2 
per cent said they had never done so. Among those who 
had considered leaving at one time or another, FSOs 
predominated (62.1 per cent), followed by administra- 
tive }support personnel (55.5 per cent), as shawn’ in 
Table 50A. Table 50B shows that 47.9 per cent said 
they are now seriously considering leaving the foreign 
service. ibis igure: includes 91.8. per event ot Paus, 
45.1 per cent of administrative support personnel and 
PA oe Del, Cent Ur OLMet ot LCeT a, On the other hand, 
54, LIDeL Centon Pp oUS land s/s. per Celt. of administra- 
tive support personnel said they were not considering 
leaving; 42.7 per cent of other officers gave the same 
response. Very few employees were neutral on this 
question. 


TABLE 49 


PROSPECTS FOR PROMOTION 


Win the, fucure.a My. prospect ss fare promot lone he one mmGO 
@lgn service are..." 


TABLE 50A 


CONSIDERATION OF LEAVING 


"In the, past... l..havevsconsideted. leaving MoD eams.Ole son 
Service... 4 


Other 
Admin Officers Total 
Seriously BMD 234 66 a) 
% b2 61 552 5 Goaal Daren 


Neutral 54 34 12 

: oe 12s (AIR Po 1 Abou! 
Never 162 134 

% pas be 5 Geis! aa 6 


TABLE 508 


"I°am now considering leaving the Foreign Service ..." 


Other 
Admin Officers Total 
Seriously 282 188 65 aD 
% See a5. 1 a4 eh 74) a7 2.9 


Neutral Fb 74 ts ae. 
; 1204 Loy ee ena! 

Notwatlald Log shale, 67 411 
Cena | Se Lo 56..6 


IV - Conclusions 


ee Members of the foreign service who responded 
to the questionnaire held mixed views regarding general 
living and working conditions in the foreign service. 
What is clear, however, is that the dissatisfaction 
with conditions overseas varies directly with the level 
of hardship. The more difficult the post, the greater 
the concern about issues such as health, security, 
accommodation, recreation and education. These find- 
ings can be said to confirm in general the validity of 
the guidelines established by management for assessing 
hardship levels at various posts. 


ae There is consensus on two major areas of 
dissatisfaction, career development and financial com- 
pensation. Over two-thirds of the employees consider 
that career planning and the management of careers are 
poor. They also feel that their career progression 
prospects ‘are: muchi-worse >than “those: of). other, public 
servants. In short, many foreign service employees 
bend stowdeel) isolatensvirom thevirestiortf e£herepublic 
service. They also seem to feel 'trapped' in a career 
that will increasingly limit their professional growth. 


With respect to financial compensation, many employees 
(almost one out of two) feel financially disadvantaged 
by foreign service employment. Most view the Salary 
Equalization Allowance and Post Differential Allowance 
as inadequate. 


oe Opinions are mixed about the general effect 
of foreign -service life on individuals and families. 
The effect of foreign service on one's private life 
tends to be seen as more positive than negative, but 
the impact on family relationships is believed to be 
more negative than positive, especially by officers. 
It appears that the demands imposed by representational 
duties may tend to have a negative effect on the 
stability of family relationships. 


4. Concerns about the quality % off schacivag 
available overseas increase with the age of the child. 
Worries about the education of primary school children 
are less common than concerns about education in higher 
grades. Decisions about where and how to educate ado- 
lescents. (at home, at the post or winwa third i country) 
have important consequences for family stability and 
individual development. 


oes It is interesting to note that vast majority 
of foreign service employees consider their lives 
overseas more stressful than life in Ottawa. Further 
the data indicated clearly that the longer one remains 
inathes forergneservaice,bithes more mifsidcultegaccepe nd 
and coping with the lifestyle become. 


6s That employees and spouses find foreign ser- 
vice life stressful may help to explain another major 
finding, namely that many members of the foreign 
service (approximately 50 per cent) are seriously 
considering leaving the foreign service. Among the 
reasons for leaving the foreign service, career oppor- 
tunities, salary, family considerations, the spouse's 
lack of career opportunities and overall management 
style in the foreign service are mentioned most 
Frequently. 


i In the analysis of the data, some attempt was 
made to test for differences between officers, admin- 
istrative "supporteestaf fos and snon-rotational Bofiticers 
(those on secondments or single assignments). Very few 
differences were found; however, the following are 
noteworthy. FSOs, more frequently than support staff 
or other officers, mention that they are seriously 
considering leaving the foreign service and emphasize 


career considerations, management style in the foreign 
service and family considerations (including spouse's 
career) as the primary reasons. The evidence also 
Suggests that the responsibilities of married officers 
On assignment tend to have more negative effects oan 
family and spouse relationships. 


Administrative support staff, more frequently than 
officers, express dissatisfaction with career planning 
and the management of careers in the foreign service. 
Forty-five per cent are seriously considering leaving 
the foreign service and they list salary, career and 
Jobe contente.es athe primary reasans yEor .doing 30. Un-= 
like officers, job content is a relatively important 
Factor in their considerations. 


In terms of motivation to join, remain in and leave 
foreign service employment, the responses sugaest some 
important differences between occupational groups. 
Officers appear to have had clear career-related 
reasons for, choosing. their jobs, with service to the 
country and lifestyle as important considerations. 
Administrative support personnel, on the other hand, 
placed more emphasis on factors such as travel and the 
foreign service lifestyle. 


Finally, other officers generally express more satis- 
Faction and less dissatisfaction with foreign service 
postings than do members of the other employee groups. 
This finding may be at least partially explained by the 
fact that these officers are non-rotational. 
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REPORT 2 


FOREIGN SERVICE SPOUSES 


I - Background 


This report focuses on the spouses of foreign 
service personnel, providing demographics of the group, 
a profile of the '‘average' foreign service spouse and 
an analysis of their reponses to a number of questions 
on topics, such ace their Apreparation ‘for life abroad, 
reception and day-to-day life at the post, and family 
and personal life as foreign service spouses. 


The results of the study are presented in the 
following manner: 


Section II - Spouse Profile 
Section III - Analysis 


. Demographics 

- Preparation and Reception 
eros ce UM NOPeEnvVir omen t 
Mati y eanad sand .oCen 
~eeRecsonaiel 4 te 
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Section IV - Conclusion 


II - Spouse Profile 


A profile of the 'average' spouse was derived 
from the aggregate of all spouses' responses to the 
survey. In those few instances where the profile of 
spouses of FSOs differs from that of spouses of admin- 
istrative ‘support. employees or other officers, those 
distinctions will be noted. 


The average spouse is female and 37 years of 
age. She has attended university and has lived over- 
seas at two posts. She had worked an average of 5 
Years prior to this posting. She and her spouse ‘have 2 
children. She is bilingual, but answered the question- 
naire in English. 


She found the pre-departure preparation for 
the posting somewhat less than adequate. If she was 
the spouse of an ‘other officer', she found the re- 
ception she received on arrival at the post adequate. 
If she was the spouse of an administrative support 
employee, she was slightly less satisfied with this 
reception. 


At the post, she finds transportation acces- 
sible; it may be crowded, but she finds it generally 
safe. She is generally dissatisfied with the financial 
arrangements and recreational and sports facilities 
available to Canadian foreign service families, but 
finds the accommodations, furnishings, etc. generally 
comparable to that provided to families of other 
western foreign service employees. 


The availability, variety and quality of food 
are adequate, although some non-food items are some- 
times hard to find and of “infertor, quabiny. 


She finds the chances of encountering health 
problems greater at the post than in Ottawa for both 
adits and children. Although the quality of medical 
care available for minor problems is more or less ade- 
quate, it is much less so for major medical problems. 


The average foreign service spouse has found 
that it is important to learn the local language. S5ohe 
also says that she has been little affected by politi- 
cally-motivated terrorism. Depending on the level of 
hardship, her opinion of the post is fairly positive: 
but post-related concerns are important in considering 
future postings. 


Her family is actively involved in social and 
recreational activities, particularly “thosesouccoicemcnic 
mission. Compared with Ottawa, however, social activ- 
ities and entertainment for children tend to be unat- 
tractive, expensive and relatively fewer in number. 


She believes that foreign service has a major 


impact on family life. The, effect. LSeepantrcu lag iy 
negative when a family is separated. On the other 
hand, she also believes that separation often encour- 
ages greater self-reliance. Overall, she feels that 


being involved in the foreign service has strengthened 
her children's sense of Canadian identity. 


in “Geartmaseof “ner scnildren'syischooling, “shs 
believes that they have either held their own or 
surpassed children at their grade level in Ottawa. 
Others benefite’ afreforeigqnéiservice®) life /foreichildren 
include Str avel/ “andis-exposure.e to edifferent ,cultures: 
Frequent changes of schools and leaving friends behind, 
however, are drawbacks for children of all ages. She 
believes the quality of family life will improve when 
they return to Ottawa. 


The average foreign service spouse is gen- 
erally negative about the effect of foreign service 
life on her personal life and feels that the quality of 
her personal life will improve on return to Ottawa. 
The major concern is the lack of employment and career 
opportunities. She is fairly certain that if she were 
in Ottawa, a number of opportunities would be avail- 
able. At her present post, however, because of the 
Scarcity s0fedjobs ,peilacad «government prestrictions on 
foreign workers or, to a lesser, extent family obli- 
gations, » her efforts..to pursue )personal and.) career 
interests are frustrated. 


She feels that membership in the _ foreign 
service community has contributed to her sense of 
Canadian identity and to her appreciation of her home 
country. 


She sees diplomatic status as important to 
her personal life and social life and considers the 
privileges that accompany it important. 


She has noted a variety of reactions to the 
Stress of adjusting Mtoe aPnew "post >" *ineluding minor 
psychological and physical health difficulties, in- 
creased work output and, possibly, increased spending. 


Remaining a parteeoe the foreaqn service is 
attractive because of the opportunities for travel and 


cultural exposure. for » tne, aspoltises, “ot f50s, the 
spouse's career, salary and job challenge are next in 
importance. Among administrative support spouses, job 


security, monetary considerations, spouse's salary and 
family considerations | follow travel -asratheaeprimary 
motivations for remaining in the foreign service. For 
spouses of other officers, the spouse's career is the 
primary motivation, followed by travel, cultural expo- 
sure; ‘contributing to, athe enole.of;) the, foreign: «service 
and job challenge. 


Reasons) ‘tom consider. leaving) Chess fore man 
service include the absence of career opportunities for 
herself, family considerations, insufficient control 
over personal life, health problems and children's 
education. For fF S00. spouses) <9 the® lackeaof Scarcecr 
opportunities is the primary consideration. Monetary 
concerns are more important to administrative support 
andw othervlofficer “*spouses|ebut 9? for* spouses? of*¥otner 
officers the lack of career opportunities is a second 
Factor. For administrative support spouses, the salary 
of her spouse, health concerns and family considera- 
tions are also reasons to consider leaving the foreign 
service. 


III - Analysis 


ing this ,»sectionvithe «results Fofithevsury eveane 
presented in narrative and tabular form. To" simplity 
this data, the original response categories were 
regrouped for the majority of questions as follows: 


Example: "How adequate was the food on your 
post?" 
1 Z 5 4 5 6 vi 
Adequate Inadequate 


(circle one) 


After this regrouping, all responses to each 
question fell into one of three categories -- in this 
case, "Adequate", "Neutral" or "Inadequate": 


1 Z 3 
Adequate Neutral Inadequate 
(1+2+3) as; (54+6+7) 


A. Demographics 


A number of preliminary questions gathered 
background information on sample representativeness, 
residence, age, education, previous overseas’ living 
experience and so on. 


Representativeness of Sample: Et! $613 48eq't matede=tmag 
there are 1,729 foreign service spouses 695 of whom 
(39.5 per cent) completed the survey, as shown in Table 
Vee Table 2 shows that 321 of the responses (35.3 per 
cent of the population) came from spouses of FSOQs. 


Spouses of administrative support employees accounted 
for 131 responses (21.7 per cent of that population); 
other officers' spouses completed 159 questionnaires 
(73.6 per cent of that population). Eighty-four re- 
spondents did not identify their spouse's employment 
category. Responses were received from spouses living 
at 10/7) dif ferent pasts. The representatives of the 
Sample" is ‘Sshowoe ioe fable. 2,. 


TABLE 1 


SURVEY RESPONSE DATA 


Number of 
Number Responses 


(N) 


Total Number of Spouses in Population 


Total Number of Spouses Completing 
Questionnaire 


Percentage of Total Population Completing 
Questionnaire 


TABLE 2 


REPRESENTATIVENESS OF RESPONDENTS 
BY SPOUSE EMPLOYMENT CATEGORY 


Number in Number of 
Employment Category Population Responses Percentage 


(N) (%) 


POre1 gon men Vice OTT scers 


Spouses 2 Ue a a4| Bayh, 
Support and Administra- 

tive Personnel Spouses 604 11 pha! 
Other Officer Spouses yaa) ieee i230 


Unknown/Unclassifiable 72 


TAB DEE 


REPRESENTATIVENESS: OTTAWA 
VERSUS OVERSEAS 


Number in Number of 
Population Responses Percentage 
(N) (4) 


Ottawa 


Overseas 


Age and Gender: The median age for spouses was 373 
they ranged from the early 20s to the mid 60s. Over 98 
per cent of the spouses were female; 10 of the 695 
spouses were male (see Tables 4 and 5). 


TABLE 4 


AGE 


Number of 
Descriptors Responses 


(N) 


Range Early 20s- 
mid 60s 


Median Age By, 


TABLES D 


GENDER 


Number of 
Response Categories Responses Percentage 


(N) (%) 


Male 


Female 


Education: As shown in Table 6, most of the spouses 
were secondary school graduates, 46 per cent were 
university graduates and 26 per cent had done some post 
graduate work. NearlysotsS perpecest; hadoqmasters) ¢or 
doctoratal degrees. . 


TABLE 6 


EDUCATION 


Number of 
Response Categories Responses Percentage 


(%) 


Elementary School 

Some Secondary School 
Secondary School Graduate 
Some University 


— 
OVNN PHN WWW WW 


Other Degrees, Diplomas, Certificates 
University Graduate 

Some Post Graduate Work 

Masters Degree or equivalent 

Doctoral Degree or equivalent 

No Response 


Ey Sa 
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Overseas Living Experience: Respondents had accom- 
panied their spouses on an average of 2 overseas 
postings; some had had as many as 7 postings. Twenty- 
one respondents had not accompanied their spouse on one 
or more postings; in these cases the average period of 
separation was 2 years. 


Previous Work Experience: OF the 695 respondents, 88 
per cent indicated that they had some previous work 
experience, most of which (68 per cent) was in the 
private sector. About -18- -per—cent—-indicated= that they, 
had worked for some time in the public sector, includ- 
ing 17 (2.5 per cent) who had worked in embassies. 
Length of work experience in Canada ranged between 1 
and 20 years, with 5 years being the average. Nearly 
half (48.3 per cent) had worked overseas an average of 
3 years. Approximately 40 per cent of the spouses 
responding had been working until recently; 90 per cent 
had ceased working within the past 5 years. 


Spouse's’ Job: Of the 695 respondents, nearly half 
(46.2 per cent) were FSO spouses. Spouses of adminis- 
trative support personnel accounted for 18.8 per cent 
of the responses, while spouses of other officers con- 
tributed 22.9 per cent of the completed questionnaires. 


TABLE 7 


SPOUSE'S EMPLOYMENT CATEGORY 


Number of 
Response Categories Responses Percentage 


(N) (%) 


Foreign Service Officer 
Administrative Support Employee 
Other Officer 


Unknown 


Residence of Dependents and Family Data: A majority 
(63.1 per cent) of the respondents were from families 
who live together at the post with dependents. 
Slightly over one-third (36.9 per cent) were from 
spouses whose dependents were away from home, as shown 
inv lables: Respondents had a total of 1520 dependent 
chaddren, Also, living with the families were 215 
dependent adults. 


TABLE 8 


RESIDENCES OF DEPENDENTS 


Number of 
Response Categories Responses Percentage 


% ) 


Dependents with Family at Post 


Dependents Away from Home 


TABLE 9 


FAMILY DATA 


Number of 
Response Categories Responses 


(N) 
Average Number of Children per Family 


Total Number of Dependent Children of 
Respondents 


Dependent Adults 


Language: Eighty-three per cent of the respondents 
used English to complete the questionnaire; 17 per cent 
used French. Fifty-five per cent reported that they 
were bilingual (see Table 10). 


TABLE 10 


LANGUAGE 


Number of 
Response Categories Responses Percentage 
(N) (%) 
English* 


French* 


Bilingual (self-reported) 


Unilingual 


* Language used to complete survey. 


B. Preparation and Reception 


Spouses were asked to rate the adequacy of 
the pre-departure briefing on conditions at the post. 
Nearly half (43 per cent) felt it was inadequate, while 
30.8 per cent had the opposite view. In assessing the 
briefing material available prior to posting, again 
nearly half (45 per cent) rated it inadequate, while 
only 25.2 per cent found it adequate. 5 Ei gnc lyeeions 
respondents found the material misleading (34 per cent) 
than found it accurate (28.3 per cent). 


Table 11C presents spouses' reactions to the 
reception they were given on arrival at the post. 
Fewer than half (46.2 per cent) found it adequate; 32.2 
per cent rated it inadequate. Spouses of other offi- 
cers expressed relatively greater satisfaction, while 
spouses of administrative support personnel were 
considerable less satisfied. 


TABLE 11A 


PREPARATION AND RECEPTION 


TINGS ODL eLing. One LOcel scondi lions lL receuved ate this 
post was Ba 


Number of 
Response Categories Responses Percentage 


(N) (%) 


Inadequate 
Neither Inadequate Nor Adequate 
Adequate 


No Response 


TABLE 11B 


"The pre-posting briefing material available to me be- 
fore arriving at this post was a 


No Neutral 
Response Response Response Response 


# # 
Inadequate --- Adequate 


Adequate 


lan te 695 


TAB UES IALe 


"The immediate reception I experienced upon arrival at 
ENIS@NO Siw was: as ee 


Number of 
Response Categories Responses Percentage 


(N) (%) 


Adequate 


Neither Adequate Nor Inadequate 


Inadequate 


No Response 


C. Post Living Environment 


Responses to questions about the general 


living environment -- including transportation, accom- 
modations, shopping, health, safety, language and 
general impressions -- reflected the level of hardship 


at various posts. 


Transportation: Although there were variations from 
post to post, 65.3 per cent of spouses said that public 
transportation was generally available and accessible. 
Slightly over half (50-74~-per cent) noted that conges— 
tion can be a problem, but nearly half (45 per cent) 
rated transportation as generally safe (see Table 12). 


TABLE 12 


TRANSPORTATION 


"Transportation! -tol.seig.,;—-roads,. buses, trains) <etc.) 
and accommodation in surrounding cities and regions in 
Chis *countcye ares, " 


Neutral 
Rethonee Response Response Response Total 
Available --- Unavailable 


Available Unavailable 


Congested --- Uncongested 


Congested Uncongested 
oe) 22 6 350 : A770 3 Ow, 170 HE se) 695 t00 


Unsafe --- Safe 


Post Characteristics: in@ecomparing Wwiariots facets vof 
ia tem ath tl neteposteawi Unethne toga hityreoh iafe® of oreign 
service representatives from other western countries, 
spouses found their accommodations and general environ- 
ment comparable. As. shown, in@aiable 135. 73.7 .per-cent 
of spouses rated their living accommodations as equal 
fo or betteroethany accommodations Sof! other® foreign 
service personnels e but 20.5 per) Gent; consgidere them 
worse. With regard to furnishings, 66.5 per cent feel 
theirs are equal to or better than those provided to 
other western foreign service personnel while nearly 
one-fourth (21.1 per cent) regard them as worse. 
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Spouses were most dissatisfied when comparing 
their financial situation with that of foreign service 
personnel from other western countries; 40 per cent of 
the respondents rated their circumstances as worse. In 
the areas of recreation and sports facilities and 
social and cultural activities, nearly one-third of the 
Spuuses | Cavedretneir “situattonreas worse (than, that of 
personnel from other countries. 


Food and Non-Food Shopping: As shown in Table 14A, a 
majority rated the availability, variety and quality of 
food at their post as good. Roughly 30 per cent of the 
spouses, however, gave the opposite rating in each 
area. Relatively few respondents gave neutral re- 
plies. Table 14B reveals a similar pattern with regard 
to non-food products, except that fewer spouses rated 
availability, variety and quality as good. 


Health: There was general agreement among spouses that 
the possibility of encountering health problems abroad, 
particularly at hardship posts, was greater than in 
Ottawa. For example, 60.1 per cent of the respondents 
indicaved@ that the “chances? of *an “adult: ‘encountering 
health problems were greater overseas than in Ottawa. 
Withe-regard-sto=-chaddren,--57-4--permcent-said<rhat the 
likelihood of problems was greater overseas than in 
Ottawa (see Table 15A). 


Respondents were also asked about the avail- 


ability and quality of health care. There was less 
agreement in this area. Although 41.3 per cent rated 
health care for minor problems as "available", a 


Similar number (41.6 per cent) gave neutral replies. 
With regard to the quality of care for minor problems, 
responses were split evenly among the three categories. 


With regard to major medical problems, re- 
sponses were more negative. ALIN UGn 72805 .cer, Cent 
indicated that care for major problems was available, 
42.4 per cent said that it was unavailable. In terms 
of the guality  of@ medical “care for major problems, a4 
Majority -=— 52,9 Ger cent -- rate it “bad”, jwhale only 
27) DEWrcCenG Saicde il was" good". 
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TABLE 15A 


HEALTH 


"Compared to Ottawa, the possibility of encountering 
Neal tne prob ems sac ecnIs pOSt 16 7. s.0 


Neutral 
nesoees Response Response Response Total 


For Adults 
Less --- Greater 


For Children 
Less --- Greater 


TABLE 158 


"Compared to Ottawa, medical care for a) minor problems 
and sbi) mmnajorepclobdkemSuetcee:. < 


Neutral 
eae Response Seo a Response Total 


Minor 2 es ee 
Unavailable --- Available 


Unavailable Available 


Major Problems 
Unavailable --- Available 


Available 


Unavailable 


Language: As shown in Table 16, a majority of spouses 
felt that it was necessary to learn the local language. 
By contrast, 27.6 per cent found thatmski lie instne™ locas 
language was unnecessary (see Table 16). 


TABLE 16 


LANGUAGE 


Number of 
Response Categories Responses Percentage 


(N) (%) 
Unnecessary 


Neither Unnecessary or Necessary 


Necessary 


No Response 


Terrorism: Only 8.3 per cent of respondents said that 
they were greatly affected by politically motivated 
terrorism. The vast majority -- 83 per cent -- lived 
at posts where terrorism had little effect on their 
lives (see Table 17). 

TABLE 17 

TERRORISM 


MPolicicalbly = motivated terrorist activity “effects. my 
every-day movement ..." 


Neutral 
ea Response Response Response Total 


Greatly --- Little 


Greatly Stic. le 


58 8.3 695 


Overall Assessment of Posts: A majority of respondents 
(56.1 per cent) had favourable opinions of their post; 
however, 26.9 per cent indicated negative feelings 
overall (see Table 18). 


TABLE 18 


OVERALL ASSESSMENT OF POST 


"After spending some time at this post my impressions 
Are a. 


Number of 
Response Categories Responses Percentage 


(N) % ) 


Positive 
Neither Positive Nor Negative 
Negative 


No Response 


Importance of Post Living Conditions: A number of 
factors determine the nature of living conditions at a 
past. How important are these factors to spouses in 


assessing foreign service life and in considering 
future postings? Clearly, 1J4aving seonditignsmanesevie ry 
important; only 1.6 per cent of respondents indicated 
that they were unimportant as shown in Table 19. 


TABLE 19 


IMPORTANCE OF POST LIVING CONDITIONS 


"In considering future postings, living conditions are 


Number of 
Response Categories Responses Percentage 


(N) (%) 


Unimportant 


Neither Unimportant Nor Important 


Important 


No Response 


D. Family and Children 


A number of questions probed attitudes. and 
opinions about how the foreign service experience 
affected family life and children. 


Family Participation: Spouses were asked about their 
Family's involvement in social and recreational activ- 
Lures *tand "*theit soolnrons' #fabout?) similar ®vactiv itwes 
available for children. Most respondents (69.2 per 
cent) said they rarely participate in social and recre- 
ational activities organized within the mission. Only 
16.9 per cent said their family frequently participates 
Wyetnhesetactivities. BY icon trasti,y near lryehal fone 
per cent) the spouses said their families participate 
in local events and activities (see Table 200A). 


TABLE 20A 


SOCIAL ACTIVITIES, RECREATION, ENTERTAINMENT 


Mhamaly] panticipation ingactawadtiesdis jays 


Participation in social/recreational 
activities organized within the mission 


Frequent Infrequent 


85 1604 : ere” 503 


Frequent 


256 49.5 


Spouses also indicated that in comparison to 
what is available in Ottawa, social and entertainment 
available” “forshyoungs chaddren” stend giro. shen neater, 
unattractive, expensive and few in number (see Table 
2084. Table 20C illustrates views on the attrac- 
tiveness, expense and availability of social = and 
entertainment activities for older children and reveals 
a Similar pattern. 


TABLE 208 


"I find that .in..comparison to Ottawa-+social and.enter- 
tainment activities at this post for younger children 
APO sie) 


Neutral 
eee Response Response Response Total 
Attractive --- Unattractive 


Attractive Unattractive 


Inexpensive --- Expensive 


Inexpensive Expensive 


Numerous --- Few 


Numerous 
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TABLE 20C 


"I find that in comparison to Ottawa social and enter- 
Painment actrvities*-at this "post tor *olcer. cavidnen 
Areies’ sei 


No Neutral 
Response Response Response Response Total 
Attractive -~-- Unattractive 


Attractive Unattractive 


Inexpensive Expensive 
64 oe 66 155.6 421 995 
Numerous --- Few 
Numerous Few 
Zo Died 7) aig ged 66 (A 261 6 te.6 423 92a 


Effects on Family Life and Children: An overwhelming 
majority of spouses -- 70.4 per cent -- indicated that 
foreign, service .life,has a ogreat effect.,onm family 
Luis fie.. Only 3.7 per cent took the opposite view (see 
Table 21A). The living arrangement imposed by postings 
abroad seemed particularly important. A majority of 
spouses -- 70.1 per cent -- said that the family unit 
was weakened when children were educated away from the 
post; only 12.6 per cent said they thought separation 
strengthened family ties (see Table 21B). On the other 
hand, as shown in Table 21C, most respondents indicated 
that self-reliance is strengthened when children are 
educated away from the post. QOnly7 3.5 percent sloo. 
the opposite view. 
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TABLE 21A 


EFFECTS ON FAMILY LIFE AND CHILDREN 


"The Foreign Service has erfhect on family: lo.eee 


Number of 
Response Categories Responses Percentage 


(N) (%) 


Pa oie 
Neither Lattle Nor Great 
Great 


No Response 


TABLE 218 


"Family ties are when children are educated out- 
Side the post." 


Number of 
Response Categories Responses Percentage 


(N) (%) 


Weakened 


Neither Weakened Nor Strengthened 


Strengthened 
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TABLE 21C 


"Self-reliance is when children are educated 
outside, thesepast<\” 


Number of 
Response Categories Responses Percentage 
(N) (%) 


Weakened 


Neither Weakened Nor Strengthened 


Strengthened 


Foreign service also appears to affect chil- 
dren's perceptions of Canadian identity. A majority 
(56.5 per cent) of spouses said they believed their 
children's sense of Canadian identity was strengthened 
during the posting. About one-quarter of the respon- 
dents expressed the opposite view (see Table 219). 


In.sterms.of-(theleffects..0.% 4forerqnaserv ice 
postings on children’s grades, 63.6 per =cenc= ofthe 
spouses indicated that their children had either held 
their own or gained when they returned to school in 
Ottawa. Again, about one-fourth of the respondents 
feltethat Utheie@@children had. lost @see Tablenzire- 


Ptatshouldiabsotbe noted ttitat Soo e0"pere centao nT 
the spouses felt that the management of the post had 
been, fa SXonificant |factontafifecting famirlyeli c.enoie 
23.5 per cent expressed the opposite view (see Table 
ZEON 


When asked whether the quality of family life 
improves or declines on return to Ottawa, a majority 
indicated that it improves; 34.5 per cent indicated 
that it remains the same, while 7.2 per cent believe it 
declines (see Table 21G). 
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TABLE 21D 


“During tnishepcetano ye my schtloren’s! e perceptions vot 
Canadian identity have been ..." 


Number of 
Response Categories Responses Percentage 


(N) (%) 


Strengthened 


Neither Strengthened Nor Weakened 


Weakened 


TABLE 22E£ 


"On returning to Ottawa, foreign service children find 
that they have INACECMS.Olhesc hoo ll orad es... 


Number of 
Response Categories Responses Percentage 


Gained 


Neither Gained Nor Lost 


Lost 
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TABLE 21F 


"Management at this post has effect on family 
libs 85 t= wah 


Number of 
Response Categories Responses Percentage 


(N) (%) 


ercure 
Neither Little Nor Great 
Great 


No Response 


TABLE 22G 


"Upom returning, toe v0tuawa, Ss the ~qualrt ye cots wondiey 
life crates 


Number of 
Response Categories Responses Percentage 


(N) ” ) 


Increases 


Neither Increases Nor Decreases 


Decreases 
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Positive and Negative Factors for Children: Spouses 
were in agreement that for younger children, exposure 
to various languages and travel were the _ positive 
aspects of the» foreign service’ experience. OF those 
responding, 84 CaP perth center Agentiideds texposureierto 
various languages as a positive factor and 74 per cent 
listed travel. While 26.5 per cent listed exposure to 
various cultures as a positive factor, many saw it as 
neither a positive nor a negative factor. Just over 3 
per cent viewed it negatively. Most spouses regarded 
changing friends and companions as a negative aspect of 
foreign service life for young children and an even 
larger group believed that frequent changes in educa- 
tional systems was a liability (see Table 22A). 


Response 


Exposure to Vario 


Travel 


Exposure to Vario 


Changing Friends 


Changes in Educat 


TABLE 22A 


POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE FACTORS 
FOR YOUNGER CHILDREN 


Number* Number* 
Categories Listing As PISbIngd As 
Positive Negative 


us Languages 412 35 
(83..2%) (Tava lefay) 


366 ae 
(74.0%) (10.6%) 


us Cultures pe 19 
(26.05%) ( Basch Be) 


and Companions 84 Sass Nord 
(hich: 1ka)) (60.4%) 


ion Systems 65 ule 
(BET es) (6ae0h) 


* Total number of respondents rating these items was approximately 


ADS = | sPencenctagesia 
rated any factor as 


re of 495, excluding ratings of individuals who 
"neither positive nor negative". 
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With regard to older children, the pattern of 
responses was somewhat different. Nearly all respon- 
dents listed travel and exposure to various cultures as 
positive factors in the life experience of older for- 
eign service dependents. Very few saw either factor as 
negative. Most respondents (84.2 per cent) also saw 
exposure to various languages as a positive factor, 
while only 3.4 per cent viewed it negatively. 


With regard to older children, nearly three- 
fourths sofivthetspouses indicated thay cWanging Peroneone 
education system to another was a liability of foreign 


service life 
friends and co 
Tabibe &228))'3 


Response 


ard "6601 0%persstentensaid® thattecianging 
mpanions was also a negative aspect (see 


TABLE 228 


POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE FACTORS 
FOR OLDER CHILDREN 


Travel 


Exposure to Vario 


Exposure to Vario 


Changing Friends 


Changes in Educat 


Number* Number * 
Categories Listing As Listing As 
Positive Negative 
453 Dy 
G9 Aga a) Ole ip) 
us Cultures 449 ie 
(Giga ihe (3.8%) 
us Languages 417 ley 
(84.2% Cae 
and Companions hs oar. 
(Sis (66.1%) 
ion Systems 44 BY) |) 
(ora) (74...4%9) 


* Total number of respondents rating these items was approximately 


495. Percentages’ -a 
rated any factor as 


rev of 495)" excluding ratings’ off individuals eins 
"neither positive’ nor negative. 
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The Significance of Family Matters: Table 23 presents 
responses to a question about the significance of 
Ffamily-related matters to decisions about Future 
postings. Nearly all spouses indicated that family 
considerations were very important in such decisions; 
only 1.6 per cent said they were unimportant (see Table 
25 te 


TABLE 23 


SIGNIFICANCE OF FAMILY-RELATED MATTERS 


"In considering future postings family-related matters 
Were nari 


Number of 
Response Categories Responses Percentage 


(N) (%) 


Important 
Neither Important Nor Unimportant 


Unimportant 


E. Personal Life 


A major purpose of the spouse questionnaire 
to identify the effect of “the” foreign service” exper= 
ience on personal life. Accordingly, spouses were 
asked to describe the ease or difficulty of becoming 
involved in sociai and cultural activities, to note the 
extent to which they were able to pursue their own 
interests and careers while a member of the foreign 
service community, to identify the motivations for 
remaining part of the foreign service and to indicate 
the kinds of reactions to stress they may have exper- 
ienced in moving from one country to another. 
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Effects on Personal Life: When asked about the general 
effects of being a foreign service spouse, fewer than 
half -- 42.0 per cent -- indicated that overall the 
effects were positive. Another 27.8 per cent responded 
Liv Wee OeUL ra) oC aioe co liv. Describing the effects on 
the. spouse as negative were, 26.9 per cent of (the 
respondents. 


Respondents were also asked about the effect 
of their spouse's representational duties on their 
personal life. Almost three-quarter of the group (71.6 
per cent) indicated that the effects were either 


POSitive Or neutrals Nowever,. 19.1 Der centre sa. Ge 
effects were negative (see Table 24A). 


TABLE 24A 


EFFECTS OF FOREIGN SERVICE ON PERSONAL LIFE 


No Neutral 
Response Response Response Response Total 
# % # ” # ” # rf # ” 
Type of Impact 
General Effect of Being Foreign Service Spouse 


Positive Negative 


Respondents were also asked to rate their 
feelings about particular aspects of foreign service 
Tite ons Sceatvehof ele tomo. Respondents were asked to 
pick, from among five facial. expressions, tne one thar 
best described their feelings about a particular facet 
Of Forel un Soe e sell fer. 
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TABLE 248 


Place a check on the face that shows how you feel about 
each of the following items 


No 


Item Response Feelings me 
wee 
Livang?in aaa 
this country 
16 20 74 148 263 
2755) C29) Va ye Cee (ak doit) 
Yourself, as és es eS Gs 
you live and 
work in this Za 18 83 162 tab 
country es 20%) 2h.) GY ELD) aS oe) C3945 % 
Fy ek eg Up tay kee es) es 
know the host 
country people 38 Lo 80 146 228 
55 on) (36%) CI 5%) (2a Patios) Os 28 
182 70 46 13") we 
(2 Gace ee eed es) (6.6%) ores) Cae. 
another 
language 116 30 54 141 ite 
C6508 Ss) ese ie, err iicer) eet st Wy ied 
Your health ey Gis SS 
in this 
country 40 36 Park 29en- 200 
(5.8%) one. (ia 24%.) G16. 0%) G28. 6%) 
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Table 24B shows that 62.8 per cent of the 
Spouses indicated that they were either very happy or 
moderately happy about "living in this country". By 
contrast, 13.5 per cent selected one of the two unhappy 
faces, while 21.3 per cent picked the "neutral" expres- 
sion. A majority of spouses (59.2 per cent) also had a 
positive outlook on "myself as I live and work in the 
Gountryer Most spouses (58.4 per cent) were also 
positive about "getting to know the host country 
people"; 15.1 per cent selected one of the two unhappy 
faces to describe their feelings in this category. Of 
those who responded to the question about their jobs, 
the largest group (38.2 per cent) chose happy faces, 
while 18.8 per cent were neutral and 16.7 per cent were 
negative. With regard to "speaking another language", 
51 per cent of the spouses chose a happy face and only 
12 pet cent. an pUOnaDDYy. One. A ‘masiordty §(59. 7) per 
cent) also responded positively to the question about 
health, while 16.6 per cent responded negatively (see 
Table 248). 


Finally, spouses were asked whether the qual- 
ity of their personal life would improve or deteriorate 
when they returned to Ottawa. A majority (56.8 per 
cent) indieated that®ait “woudd improve :) 92>. permcent 
said that it would not change much one way or the other 
and 13.4 per cent said it -would decline (see Table 
24) 


TABLE 24C 


"Upon returning to Ottawa the quality of my personal 
i i peer ae as 


Number of 
Response Categories Responses Percentage 


(N) (%) 


Improves 
Neither Improves Nor Declines 
Declines 


No Response 


ot) EI 


Cultural and Social Activities: Some spouses parti- 
Cipated quite frequently in social and recreational 
activities “sponsored by the mission at their post, 
while another fairly large group of respondents said 
that they participated infrequently. A clear majority 
indicated, however, that “they participated in local 
activities and events (see Table 25A). 
TABLE 25A 
SOCIAL AND CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 


"My participation in activities sponsored by a) the 
mission bowotnereorganizataans is ..." 


Neutral 
ee Response Response Response Total 


Participation in social/recreational 
activities sponsored by mission 
Frequent Infrequent 
BM Pda a 15 oo feat ca ray pede be NR RE IG 


Infrequent 


120 de lft, 


Most spouses said they were successful in 
their attempts to participate actively in cultural and 
socials sactivacwiesses only 15.4 per cent™®indicated that 
were unsuccessful (see Table 25B). Most spouses felt 
it was "easy" to socialize with other Canadian foreign 
serylees=nenDers+--OnLy—-=9.8—per-—cente-found—it diffs- 
cute s0clalizing with foreign service personnel from 
other countries was considered somewhat more diffi- 
Cu-te. A=najiorrey,—however,—stitl--found—-1t relatively 
@asy, althougqna'z;e9 per cent fotnd it* difficult (see 
TaD Le: 9820 Gh). A Tagority, Gol. 94 perm scent). found, ne 
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difficulty, particapatingss ioe ibnesectiltunad lean des oeuia 
events of the country of posting, while 32.2 per cent 
said they did encounter difficulties (see Table 25D). 


TABLE 258 


"Generally, at this post my attempts to be active in 
cultural matters and/or social activities have met 
Wed) Gr, 2.) 


Neutral 
2 eae Response Response eee Total 


Success --- i ae 


Success Failure 


695 


TABLE 25C 


"Socializing with foreign service members is ..." 


Neutral 
poeeres Response Response Response Total 


Canadian Foreign Service 
Easy --- Difficult 


Difficult 


Foreign Service Personnel from Other Countries 
Easy --- Difficult 
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TABLE 25D 


"Part Croat loneelumr ti2o scoUuncryivs ~culturadexuand social 
events@icg. v7! 


No Neutral 
Response Response Response Response Total 
# ” # ” # ” # ” # a 
Easy --- Difficult 


Easy DitieuLc 


224 LV ees 


Career and Employment Opportunities: When asked 
whether they had been able to pursue their personal 
interests at the post, spouses' responses were varied: 
45.9 per cent indicated that they had been able to 
pursue these interests "to a great extent"; on the 
other hand, 36.8 per cent said they had been able to 
pursue them "very little" (see Table 26A). 


Among the interests spouses might wish to 
pursue are employment, a career and education. A clear 
majority (72.8 per cent) of the spouses indicated that 
employment was scarce at their post. Only 12.8 per 
cent found it plentiful (see Table 268). Spouses 
abit bu ted sthicenrtoesthe= ack of) ~jobs,--host—country 
restrictions on the employment of foreigners, demands 
of the family, past work experience and education (see 
Table 26C). S¥By contrast, as shown in Table 26D, 62.2 
per cent of the spouses indicated that if they were in 
Ottawa, their chances for employment would be good. 


More than two-thirds (67.6 per cent) of 
Spouses indicated that opportunities to pursue their 
career were scarce at their post. However, calculated 
as a percentage of those who responded to the question, 
the figure is an even more striking 74.9 per cent (see 
Tables25£-. Further, as shown in Table 26F, 60.4 per 
cent of the spouses found that the requirements) of 
their spouse's employment had had a negative impact on 
their own career prospects. 
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TABLE 26A 


CAREER AND EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


"To what extent are you able to pursue your personal 
interests at this post?" 


Number of 
Response Categories Responses Percentage 


(N) % ) 


To a Great Extent 
Some 


VorVvVeLLeLig 


TABLE 268 


"My opportunities for employment at this post are 


Number of 
Response Categories Responses Percentage 
(N) (%) 
Plenti hud 


Neither Plentiful Nor Scarce 


Scarce 


No Response 
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TABLE 26C 


Ranking of factors contributing to the lack of employ- 
ment opportunities for spouses. 


Number of 
Response Categories Responses 
(N) 


Availability of Jobs 


Host Country's Restrictions on the 


Employment of Foreigners 
Demands of the Family 
Past Work Experience 


Education 


TABLE 26D 


“i feleweres now in, Ottawa,» thes-possibility)-of{-obtaining 
employment would be ..." 


Number of 
Response Categories Responses Percentage 
(N) % ) 
Good 
Neither Good Nor Bad 


Bad 


No Response 


= 16 


TABLE 26E 


MMyafopportunities’ for @ pursuing ™my fcarcer at this ooset 
ate oe. se 


Number of 
Response Categories Responses Percentage 


(N) % ) 


Plentiful 
Neither Plentiful Nor Scarce 
Scarce 


No Response 


TABLE 26F 


"The foreign posting requirements of my spouse's em- 
ployment have affected my own career prospects ..." 


Number of 
Response Categories Responses Percentage 
(N) (%) 


Positively 


Neither Positively Nor Negatively 


Negatively 


No Response 


Layee SebaTtatrig 
USCU S029 1) 9S ee ee) S°6L LZL 23 Tl Tetsos 
| SOO Ie U2 Sach 6 70m 27 9] TEC’ StL Sr 


lite? 
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ON 
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Diplomatic/Non Diplomatic Status: Spouses were asked 
about the significance of their. spouse's diplomatic 
status to their “personal and social life sand” privi- 
leges. Most respondents thought status important to 
all three aspects of life (see Table 27A). 


Canadian Identity: Table 27B presents responses to a 
question about the effects of postings on Canadian 
identity. A majority (53 27) per fcentieeindieated 8that 
their sense of identity had been strengthened; 27.8 per 
cent said it had remained about the same and 14.1 per 
cent felt it had been weakened. 


TABLE 278 
CANADIAN IDENTITY 


"During this posting my perception of Canadian identity 
has Deen...” 


Number of 
Response Categories Responses Percentage 
(N) (%) 


Strengthened 


Neither Strengthened Nor Weakened 


Weakened 


No Response 
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Stress: Table 28 presents a summary of spouses' ob- 
servations of the effects of stress brought about by 
moving from post to post. Minor psychological problems 
were the reaction most often mentioned; nearly half the 
respondents listed it among their first five. Physical 
health reactions were the next most often listed. In- 
creased work output (4.9 per cent), increased spending 
(js) eoermecent) ,sealcoholisme (3. .per;, icent),.diacreased 
Socrojgm activity .12,..9. per .ecent).,. aggressions.toward 
management (2 per cent) major mental health problems 
(1.6 per cent) and weakening of family ties (1.4 per 
cent) were among the reactions singled out. Most of 
these were also mentioned frequently in the lists of 
five reactions, as were social withdrawal (11.2 per 
cent) and separation (11.1 per cent). 


TABLE 28 


FIRST AND FIVE MOST FREQUENT REACTIONS TO STRESS 


First Choice First Five Choices 


Minor Psychological Minor Psychological 
Problems Problems 


N 
N 


Physical Health Physical Health 
Reactions 

Increased Work Output 

Increased Spending 


Reactions 
Increased Spending 
Alcoholism 
Increased Social 
Increased Social Activity 

Activity Increased Work Output 
Aggression toward Aggression toward 

Management ; Management 
Major Psychological Social Withdrawal 

Problems ; Separation 
Weakening of Ties 


Alcoholism 


N WWW & oO 
« e 8 @ e e 
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Motivation: Finally, spouses were asked about motiva- 
tions "for "remaininge carte Obe the sore l gu scr V1ce medi 
factors that might lead them to consider leaving. 


Reasons for Remaining: Among the reasons for remaining 
in the foreign service, travel (25 per cent), spouse's 
career opportunities (12.3 per cent), cultural exposure 
(10.4 per cent), spouse's salary (5.2 per cent) and 
monetary considerations (3.6 per cent) were those most 
frequentily. singled sour. ingthe lists Sot eV ea cor or 
the foreign service lifestyle and postings were addi- 
tional factors (see Table 29A). 


As shown in Table 298, travel was the most 
important motivator for spouses in all categories. 
With one exception, it was ranked higher than all other 
Factors; spouses of other officers ranked it second to 
"Spouse's career", Cultural exposure was also ranked 
highly by all three groups. The other motivators 
common to all three groups were the foreign service 
lifestyle and spouse's career. 


TABLE 29A 


MOTIVATION 


First and five most important reasons for remaining in 
the foreign service 


First Choice First Five Choices 


Travel ey. Travel 

Career Opportunities Cultural Exposure 
(Spouse) : Career Opportunities 

Cultural Exposure : (Spouse) 


Salary (Spouse) : Foreign Service 
Monetary Considerations C Lifestyle 
Job Security : Postings 
Foreign Service Salary (Spouse) 
Lifestyle : Monetary Considerations 
Job Challenge A Job Challenge 
Job Security 
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TABLE 298 


REASONS FOR REMAINING 


: First Choice First Five Choices 
FSO Spouses 


Travel are: Travel al i 
Cultural Exposure fou Cultural Exposure roa 
Career (Spouse) Aeiee7 Foreign Service 
Salary (Spouse) 6¥2 Lifestyle TPE 
Job Challenge 53 Career (Spouse) eh ia! 
Foreign Service Job Challenge Zs5 
Lifestyle eh Service to Country 7 ir 
Monetary 3.4 Postings BAL 
Job Security 20 Salary (Spouse) .6 


Travel oF Travel 
Job Security are Cultural Exposure pee” 
Monetary Gm 7 Postings be poe 
Salary (Spouse) AAS Job Security B21 
Family Considerations ha) Monetary 2950 
Cultural Exposure oeae) Foreign Service 
Lifestyle fae 
Salary (Spouse) oe 


Career (Spouse) 


Career (Spouse) a3 Travel 

Travel eee Cultural Exposure ee 

Cultural Exposure eles) Career (Spouse) ao 

Role dteroreign Service 4.4 Foreign Service 

Job Challenge 4.4 Lifestyle Deere 

service to Country Bis | Job Challenge ihe Pe: 

Foreign Service VeELrVice CosCountery get Ae, 
Lifestyle Be ROLE cor Porergqn Service 717.0 

Salary (Spouse) 3 Monetary 1 


Monetary 
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There were also Significant differences 
between the groups. The spouses of FSOs and other 
officers considered job challenge and service to the 
country important, but these were not mentioned by the 
spouses of administrative support employees. The 
spouses of FSOs and administrative support personnel 
mentioned postings and spouse's salary as important, 
but these, were not included) (0VwespousesueO (amo Color, 
officers. Spouses of administrative support employees 
also identified job security and monetary considera- 
tions as important; monetary considerations were also 
considered important by the spouses of other officers. 


Reasons for Leaving: Their own career opportunities 
(11.7 per cent), family. considerations (9 .Seperecent ys, 
Jack of control. over) personals lite (7. viepereecentr 
health (6.8 per cent), children's education (6.6 per 
cent), monetary considerations (6.5 per cent) and 
spouse's career opportunities (6 per cent) were the 
factors most often singled out as reasons to consider 
leaving the foreign service. When respondents listed 
five reasons, personal security emerged as an addi- 
tional concern (see Table 30A). 


Table 30B sets out the factors mentioned by 
respondents from each of the three spouse sub-groups. 
Differences in thejsfirst Wactor are) particubamiy 
evident. FSQ spouses attach significance to their own 
career, while other spouses identify monetary factors 
as the primary consideration. Overall, however, the 
three groups have fairly similar concerns. teas Sex 
factors listed by all groups were family considera- 
tlons, controliof personal life, education of chirdcren., 
monetary considerations, health, and career oppor- 
tunities for spouse. 
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TABLE 30A 


First and five most important reasons for leaving the 
Foreign Service 


Career Opportunities Family Considerations 
(Own) oh Control over Personal 
Family Considerations : Life 
Control over Personal Career Opportunities 
Life (Own) 
Health ; Education (Children) 
Education (Children) : Personal Security 
Monetary Considerations ° Monetary Considerations 
Career Opportunities Health 
(Spouse) : Career Opportunities 
Salary (Spouse) : (Spouse) 
Personal Security : Salary (Own) 
Salary (Own) : Government Adminis- 
tration 
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TABLE 308 


REASONS FOR LEAVING 


First Choice First Five Choices 
FSO Spouses 


Career (Qwn) Sail: Personal Life 

Family ee Family ee 
Personal Life OTL: Career (Own) 45.0 
Career (Spouse) acme Personal Security bie} GE) 
Education (Children) Se) Education (Children) SU 0 
Personal Security Gin Monetary jh eT) 
Health eee Health aa 
Salary (Spouse) oad Career (Spouse) aS 


Monetary 8.4% Family 38.2% 
Salary (Spouse) 76 Health Sitewe 
Health 736 Career (Spouse) Zo 
Family Gia Education Chtsdrenn Za 
Education (Children) aS) Career (Own) pS 
Personal Life SHAS: Monetary PAP me, 
Career (Qwn) 4.6 Administration HE 5) 
Administration Ne) Personal Life 

Salary (Qwn) 4.6 


Monetary Family 40.9% 
Career (Qwn) Wea Personal Life Bs 1 
Family Sa 2 Career (Own) Dore 
Health Vics Monetary Lees 
Education (Children) dee Education (Children) 5 One 
Personal Life 6.9 Personal Security SH ily & 
Career (Spouse) oh 7 Health 21 
Salary (Own) 5.0 Salary (Qwn) 5 
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IV - Conclusions 


Spouses of foreign service employees seem 
generally satisfieda with many, aspects) .of, post...lbife. 
More than half the spouses indicated that their opinion 
of the post was generally positive. Transportation, 
accommodations and furnishings were generally seen as 
comparabicmato.s orerbettere thane what qnas-nprovideds.to 
representatives of other western countries. Parti- 
Culuaniyee wath emnegard «co tfunancialynand ‘recreational 
matters, however, most spouses believe that the 
benefits and facilities offered to Canadian foreign 
service employees are worse than those available to 
representatives of other countries. 


The availability, variety and quality of food 
at posts is generally acceptable, but some dissatisfac- 
tion was expressed in relation to non-food items. 


The likelihood of encountering health prob- 
lems and having them dealt with satisfactorily seem to 
be problems at some posts. 


Most families seem to participate in social 
activities of one sort or another quite frequently. 
When families are separated, many spouses feel that 
family unit ties are weakened. Most feel, however, 
that a child's self-reliance is enhanced when he 
attends school away from the post. A stronger sense of 
Canadian identity also appears to be a consequence of 
life in the foreign service. 


Most spouses fee eeathiaten ttnelmecchtidneniks 
academic standing is not damaged by rotational life. 
Exposure to different languages and cultures and oppor- 
Lunaties) Foneunavel }are! sin “factercconsidered) benefits, 
although frequent changes in friends and schools may 
prove detrimental. 


Fewer than half the spouses who responded to 
the questionnaire described the effect of the foreign 
service experience on their private lives as positive, 
but 25 per cent termed it negative. More than half the 
spousesmteit that ithe @quality ’ of) their personal. "lives 
would improve when they returned to Ottawa. 


As far as those responding to the question- 
naire were concerned, the most glaring drawback of 
foreign service life is the absence of employment and 
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career opportunities. The spouses of FSQOs and other 
CftLicers are particularly concerned about this 
Situation, and identify it. “as a sprimarye roasonmnur 
considering leaving the foreign service. ia) EWES 


although foreign service spouses appear. generally 
positive about their membership in the foreign service 
community, the inadequacy of career and employment 
opportunities, already a serious concern, could become 
a major impediment to remaining in the service. 
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REPORT 3 


FOREIGN SERVICE YOUTH 


I - Background 


This meporty focuseses ons the yohildrem,of «efor=- 
eign service employees, providing demographics of the 
group and an analysis of their responses to 30 ques- 
bions..ad0UGaVearious,aspects, of thein, dives,» including 
their views on the country in which they are currently 
leVin i ep net vnadtustMmenie wo, and (life in unfamiliar 
cultures, their attitudes toward school, their assess- 
ments of the effect of foreign service postings on 
family relations and their general views of the foreign 
service. 


Replies were received from 410 dependent 
youths. at 79 posts, including Ottawa, where 110 foreign 
service youths were living (see Table 1). 


II - Youth Profile 


What follows is a descriptive profile of the 
‘average’ youth dependent, derived from the aggregate 
of all responses to the survey. 


The average foreign service child is 15 years 
of age and in high school. He (or she) lives with his 
parents at their post and has previously lived in three 
other countries. 


In preparation for this post, he feels he was 
not given much information ahead of time to assist him 
1 COOL N Gewi-thy elafie} sin, the. *foreigns country... »~His, expec- 
tations, based on the information he received, were 
only partially accurate. 


He finds the country interesting and he likes 
it better now than he did when he first arrived. He 
has a generally positive view of his school experiences 
-- teachers, subjects and other facets of school life. 


With regard to comfort and personal freedom, 
he feels quite safe when overseas and fairly free to 
come and go as he pleases. 


=—a1237 = 


He finds that readjustment to school and 
neighbourhood on return to Canada is not particularly 
dati iae uber He sees himself as more mature than other 
young Canadians his age and regards himself as equal to 
or ahead of other students in his grade. 


He finds travel, the challenge®of new places 
and new people and a broadened awareness of the world 
to be the primary advantages of life as a member of a 
foreign service family. The loss of friends and diffi- 
culties associated with moving and changing schools are 
the major disadvantages he sees. 


III - Analysis 


in this portion of the reporw. thes resiecsamon 
the survey are presented in narrative and tabular 
Form. The tables in this section provide the actual 
questions to which youths responded, along with the 
predetermined response categories from which their 
answers were chosen. In general, youths had three 
choices in answering a given question. They indicated, 
for example, whether they felt "good", "neither good 
nor bad" or “bad” “about (heir schools, 9 1co Une veo 
posting and so on. Open-ended questions, where they 
provided their own responses, are indicated where 
appropriate. 


Demographics 


A number of preliminary questions were 
designed to gather basic information about residence, 
age, gender, schools attended and previous overseas 
living experience. 


Representativeness of Sample: It is estimated that the 
total number of children in Canada's foreign service is 
2 Or, Of’ these, a. Cotal™ ot 4410818 S7* pereecente econ 
pleted the survey, as shown in Table 1. 
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TABLE 1 


SURVEY RESPONSE DATA 


; Number of 
Response Categories Responses Percentage 


(N) (%) 


Total Number of Youth Dependents 


in Population (Estimate) 


Total Number of Youth Completing 
Questionnaire 


Residence: As shown in Table 2, responses came from 79 
posts the largest single group (26.8 per cent) came 
From Ottawa. Other posts with relatively large clus- 
ters of respondents were Brussels (N=15, 3.7 per cent), 
DonneoON-J2, 3.4 Cpery cent), Washington (N=14, 3.4%9er 
Sant), Londonr (N=11,12.7 per cent). 


Age and Gender: The median age of respondents was 15; 
hoes srange Was 5 ta 5) years of; age. Whether the 
individual who indicated an age of 51 was in fact a 
dependent member of the family or simply mismarked the 


questionnaire is not known. Nearly .96,4 per cent af 
those responding were under 21 years of age, as shown 
top ab ie 5% A roughly equal number of males and 


females completed the questionnaire (see Table 4). 
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TABLE 2 


RESIDENCE 


Number of 
Post Youths at Percentage 
Post (N) (%) 


Abidjan 
Accra 
Algiers 
Ankara 
Athens 
Bagdad 
Bangkok 
Beirut 
Berne 
Bogota 
Bonn 
Bordeaux 
Brasilia 
Bridgetown 
Brussels 
Bucharest 
Buenos Aires 
Buffalo 
Cairo 
Canberra 
Caracas 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Colombo 
Copenhagen 
Dacca 
Dakar 
Dallas 
Detroit 
Dusseldorf 
Geneva 
Georgetown 
Guatemala City 
The Hague 
Havana 
Helsinki 
Hong Kong 
Jakarta 
Jeddah 
Kinshasa 


4 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
4 
1 
3 
5 
5 
2 
4 
Zz 
4 
6 
1 
4 
1 
1 
2 
$ 
2 
7 
B 
5) 
4 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
4 
1 
1 
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LABEEAZ | (cont'd) 


Number of 
Youths at Percentage 
Post (N) (%) 


Kuala Lampur 
Kuwait 
Lima 
London 
Los Angeles 
Lusaka 
Madrid 
Manila 
Melbourne 
Mexico City 
Milan 
Moscow 
Nairobi 
New Delhi 
New York 
Oslo 
Ottawa 
Paris 
Peking 
Port-Au-Prince 
Rabat 
Rio De Janeiro 
Rome 
San Jose 
Santiago 
Seattle 
Seoul 
Singapore 
Stockholm 
Sydney 
Telaviv 
Tokyo 
Tunis 
Vienna 
Washington 
Wellington 
USA (other) 
Yaounde 
No Response 
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Now OF Posts.2.479 


TABLE 3 


AGE 


Number of 


Descriptors Responses Percentage 


(N) 


Range 


Median Age 


Number of Respondents Under 21 


Number of Respondents Over 21 


TABLE 4 


GENDER 


Number of 


(4) 


Response Categories Responses Percentage 


(N) 
Male 


Female 


No Response 


(4) 


Education: Nearly half the respondents attended high 


Ssehoot ((48.9, per, cent)e The next largest 


group 


attended grade school (31.5 per cent). Almost 20 per 


cent attended a community college or university. 


Of 


those attending either grade school or high school, 
a majority (54.2 per cent) were enrolled in English 
language private schools, while the next largest group 


attended public school, as shown in Table 58. 


hag Gi) cee 


TABLE 5A 


EDUCATION 


What is your school grade (or university level)? 


Number of 
Response Categories Responses Percentage 


(N) (%) 


Grade School 
High School 


Community College 
University (Undergraduate) 
University (Post Graduate) 
No Response 


TABLE 5B 


Type of Grade/High School Attended 


Number of 
Response Categories Responses Percentage 


(N) (%) 


Puoiic Sonool 


PnoiJeh Private pochoo.) 


French Private School 


Previous Foreign Living Experience: Respondents were 
asked how many different countries they had lived in 
OUTDO eet OdaPenn li. f.8 6.1.0.6 The average (median) number 
for all respondents was 3 and the maximum was 6. 
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Preparation 


One area of concern was to assess the pre- 
paration received prior to going abroad. As shown in 
Table 6, nearly half (49.7 per cent) chose the response 
"some". The second largest group indicated they had 
"very, Little! spreparation. —-Unlyso.oeperecentwretorced 
being well-prepared. 


TABLE 6 


PREPARATION 


How much had you read or been told about the country 
before moving to this’ last post? 


Number of 
Response Categories Responses Percentage 


(N) (%) 


A lot 
Some 
Very Little 


No Response 


Expectations and Reality 


Several questions were directed toward iden- 
tifying initial expectations determining the extent to 
which youths found what they had expected in their 
SQUMUETY: Of postatid. As Table 7A indicates, 43.4 per 
cent noted that they felt "good" about moving before 
departure, while 24.41 per cent felt "bad" 


When asked to what extent their expectations 
were accurate, “// #1) per Scent) reported Sithav © ‘some 
Chings* were 'Urues.clt vet interesting taenoOve cla t mie 
per cent indicated ’they felte better sabour Chem puce 
after they had been there a while; only 13.9 per cent 
Said )theyiufiaunds the! post mio pews wWoUSse mea neo lebo ia) 
there a while. 
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TABLE 7A 


EXPECTATIONS AND REALITY 


Before you moved, how did you feel about moving to 
this, last post? 


Number of 
Response Categories Responses Percentage 


(N) (%) 


Good 
Neither Good Nor Bad 
Bad 


No Response 


TABLE 7B 


How much of what you expected turned out to be true? 


Number of 
Response Categories Responses Percentage 


(N) (%) 
Everything 


Some Things 


Nothing 


No Response 
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TABEES/7C 


After you had been there for a while, how did you feel 
about the post? 


Number of 
Response Categories Responses Percentage 


(N) (%) 


Better 
No Different 
Worse 


No Response 


Making Friends: As shown in Tables 8A and 88, few 
youths found it difficult to make new friends either in 
Ottawa or overseas. More respondents found it easy to 
make friends overseas than found it easy in Ottawa. 
Nearly nalts" nowever, Lounge tt @C biter rte Los Cave 
convacepin contact wie friendsr tefl beni nd: sont Velho. 
per cent reported it was "easy" (see Table 8C). 
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TABLE 8A 


How do you find making new friends when you move to 
Ottawa? 


Number of 
Response Categories Responses Percentage 
(N) (%) 


Easy 


Neither Easy Nor Hard 
Hard 


No Response 


TABLE 88 


How do you find making new friends when you move to an 
overseas post? 


Number of 
Response Categories Responses Percentage 


(N) (%) 


Easy 


Neither Easy Nor Hard 


Hard 


No Response 
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TABLE 8C 


When you move from place to place, how do you find 
keeping contact with friends left behind? 


Number of 
Response Categories Responses Percentage 


(N) (%) 


Easy 
Neither Easy Nor Hard 
Hard 


No Response 


Attitudes Toward Post 


A number of survey questions were directed 
toward attitudes and opinions about country of posting, 
school experience, personal safety and freedom of 
movement. 


The Country: Respondents were asked a single question 
about thelrry country of postings. HOW comy.O Ushio cia 
country?" The majority (60 per cent) found the country 
was "ainteresting™, while only 912-1 = pers cents cate 
that. Litpwas- dil. 


Schools: The majority of respondents also had positive 
attitudes toward schools. Tables 190A though 10D show 
responses to questions about teachers, subjects of- 
fered, equipment available, and recreation and sports 
facilities available. 
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TABLES? 


ATTITUDES TOWARD PRESENT COUNTRY OF POSTING 


How do you find this country? 


Number of 


Response Categories Responses Percentage 
(N) (%) 


Interesting 
Neither Interesting Nor Dull 
Dull 


No Response 


TABLE 10A 
ATTITUDES TOWARD SCHOOLS 


"When thinking of school (university), how do you feel 
about your teachers?" 


Number of 
Response Categories Responses Percentage 


(N) CS) 
Good 
Neither Good Nor Bad 


Bad 


No Response 
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TABLE 108 


"When thinking of school (university), how do you feel 
about the subjects you are taking?" 


Number of 
Response Categories Responses Percentage 


(N) (%) 


Good 
Neither Good Nor Bad 
Bad 


No Response 


TABLE 10C 


"When thinking of school (university), how do you feel 
about the equipment at the school?" 


Number of 
Response Categories Responses Percentage 
(N) (%) 
Good 
Neither Good Nor Bad 


Bad 


No Response 
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TABLE 10D 


"When thinking of school (university), how do you feel 
about the sports and recreation?" 


Number of 
Response Categories Responses Percentage 


(N) (%) 


Good 
Neither Good Nor Bad 
Bad 


No Response 


Safety and Mobility: When asked about feelings of 
safety overseas, fewer than half (45.1 per cent) indi- 
cated that they felt "safe" and 8.5 per cent reported 
feeling "unsafe", as shown in Table 11A. 


Table 11B shows substantial differences of 
opinion about freedom of movement. Slightly more than 
one-third (36.1 per cent) felt free to go where they 
wanted, while 25.9 per cent felt restricted and 26.8 
per cent felt "neither free nor restricted". 


Family Relations 


A number of questions were designed _ to 
evaluate perceptions of the effect of foreign service 
life on family relations. Most youths (77.3 per cent) 
indicated they got on with their parents about the same 
as when living in Canada, as shown in Table 12A. 
SOrieawye rou. Der Tet  ToUrnu tile y OL. on Witw Their 
brothers and sisters about the same when living over- 
seas as they do in Canada (see Table 12B). 


SM 428 


TABLE 11A 


ATTITUDES ABOUT SAFETY AND MOBILITY 


"When you are overseas, how do you feel about your 
safety?" 


Number of 
Response Categories Responses Percentage 


(N) (%) 


Safe 
Neither Safe Nor Unsafe 
Unsafe 


No Response 


TABLE 11B 


"When you are overseas, how do you feel about going 
where you want to?" 


Number of 
Response Categories Responses Percentage 
(N) % ) 
Free 


Neither Free Nor Restricted 


Restricted 


No Response 
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TABLE 12A 


FAMILY RELATIONS 


"Compared with living in Canada, when you are overseas 
how well do you get on with your parents?" 


Number of 
Response Categories Responses Percentage 


(N) (%) 


Better 
About the Same 
Worse 


No Response 


TABLE 128 


"Compared to living in Canada, when you are overseas 
how well do get on with your brothers and sisters?" 


Number of 
Response Categories Responses Percentage 
| (N) ”) 
Better 


About the Same 


Worse 
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For youths living apart from their parents, 
the picture is somewhat different. Of the 74 youths 
responding in this category, a surprising number (39.2 
per cent) reported feeling closer to their parents than 
when they lived together in Canada. Only a small 
percentage -- 16.2 per cent -- felt more distant when 
living separately from their parents. 


Respondents indicated similar feelings about 
livang apart frome_brothers, or sisters. Nearly 50 per 
cent fieelt unaffected, while 35.6 per cent reported 
feeling! claser,toutheir brothers, andeasisters-.s0nlve toe, 
Der. cent. felloomore. distant. When asked how living 
apart affected feelings of closeness or distance with 
the separated sibling, the same pattern was repeated. 
Nearly half (45.5 per cent) felt closer, while only 20 
per cent said they felt more distant (see Tables 12C, 
‘aD vandia2tys. 


TABLE 12C 


Youths Living Apart From Parents: "Compared to when 
you are living with your family, how close do you feel 
to your parents?" 


Number of 
Response Categories Responses Percentage 


(N) (%) 


Closer 


About the Same 


More Distant 
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TABLE 12D 


Youths Living Apart From Family: "Compared to when 
you are living with your family how close do you feel 
to your brothers and/or sisters?" 


Number of 
Response Categories Responses Percentage 


(N) (%) 


Closer 


About the Same 


More Distant 


TABLE 12E 


"How close do you feel to your brother(s)/sister(s) who 
are away from home?" 


Number of 
Response Categories Responses Percentage 


CN) (%) 


Close 


Neither Close Nor Distant 


Distant 
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Readjustment to Canada 


Several questions were designed to evaluate 
perceptions of jease sormidi fficidtyoein neadgustiingeeco 
Canada after an overseas’ posting. Asges able Bupa 
indicates, there are differences of opinion about the 
difficulty of getting used to Canadian schools after an 
overseas posting. 


When asked to compare their maturity with 
that. of ‘other’ Canadians theireage, 249 inpericent st hought 
they were as mature as other youths, while 45.4 per 
cent described themselves as more mature. Only 3.2 per 
cent characterized themselves as less mature. 


When asked how they found getting used to 
their neighbourhood after returning from an overseas 
posting wy ll? ‘per cent said they had dimacuiove Among 
other youths responding, 37.8 per cent found readjust- 
ment” “"easy™, _wwhile | 3/.5 "per cent] reported 10 “was 
WreLcnen hard nor easy". 


TABLE 13A 


READJUSTMENT TO CANADA 


"When you, return to, Canada, how, doy you findesgetting 
used to your schools?" 


Number of 
Response Categories Responses Percentage 
(N) (%) 


Easy 
Neither Hard Nor Easy 
Hard 


No Response 
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TABLE 138 


"How do you see yourself compared with other young 
Canadians your age?" 


Number of 
Response Categories Responses Percentage 


(N) (%) 


More Mature 
About the Same 
Less Mature 


No Response 


TABLE 13C 


"When you return to Canada, how do you find getting 
used to your neighbourhood?" 


Number of 
Response Categories Responses Percentage 


(N) (%) 


Easy 


Neither Hard Nor Easy 


Hard 


No Response 
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Comparisons With Other Students 


In comparison with other students overseas, 
79.2 per cent reported they were either equal to (60.2 
per cent) or ahead of (19 per cent) other students at 
their grade level. When in Canada, students’ saw 
themselves as relatively better off than their peers. 
A LoOtall OG, 65.4 Derr Celle. Of em VOULI Sm ceDOLtLeUsUeane 
equal. to! (47.4 pen cent) oresahe ado fees 6. 0etaecent) 
their peers in Canada (see Tables 14A and 14B). 


Opinion of Foreign Service 


A majority of respondents said they had a 
positive view of the foreign service. As shown in 
Table 15A,. 51.5) per (cent, Nave a. (do0du= option 0 mei c 
foreign service, while only 6.3 per cent regarded it 
negatively. When asked whether they would join the 
FOrelons service, . 25-6,eDer Scent ssdide Ves... 0, une. 
eent said “Lidon't. Know™ and 26.5, per cent responded 
"no" (see Table 15B). 


TABLE 14A 


COMPARISONS WITH OTHER STUDENTS 


"When you are overseas, do you find you are ..." 


Number of 
Response Categories Responses Percentage 
(N) (%) 


Ahead in Grades 
Neither Ahead Nor Behind 
Behind in Grades 


No Response 
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TABLE 14B 


"When you are in Canada, do you find you are 


Number of 
Response Categories Responses 
CN) 
Ahead in Grades 
Neither Ahead Nor Behind 


Behind in Grades 


No Response 


TABLE 15A 


OPINION OF FOREIGN SERVICE 


Nhat cOsvouUrLnInk Of the foreidqn, service: 


Number of 
Response Categories Responses 
(N) 
Good 
Neither Good Nor Bad 


Bad 


No Response 


Percentage 


(%) 


Percentage 


% ) 


Sah < 


TABLE 158 


"Would, you join the foreign service?" 


Number of 
Response Categories Responses Percentage 


(N) (%) 


Yes 
10a, htraw 
No 


No Response 


Major Advantages and Disadvantages of Life 
as Member of a Foreign Service Family 


Respondents were asked to list the two things 
they liked most and the two things they liked least 
about the foreign service. Factors listed most fre- 
quently in the "most’ liked" category were: travel 
(35.1 per cent), new places (28.5 per cent), new people 
(27.7 per cent), awareness of the world (13.9 per cent 
and new cultures (12.9 per cent). 


There was less consensus about "least liked" 
aspectsw of fore vonmeservilcomerinitc. Leading’ that elise 
were loss of friends (25.4 per cent), moving (14.6 per 
cent), changing schools (14.3 per cent), Ottawa con- 
trols (5:4 pervcent) and lost contactiswa thisCanada sen 
per cent). Table 16 provides a complete list. 


cao | Re oe 


TABLE 16 
MAJOR ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF LIFE 
AS MEMBER OF A FOREIGN SERVICE FAMILY 


PWhat stwo tnings' do, you like (a)..most..and ob) «least 
about the foreign service?" 


No. No. Total Percentage 
Items Listed Listing Listing Listing Listing 
Second Item 


a) Most Liked 
Travel 
New Places 
New People 
Awareness of 
World 
New Cultures 
Schools 
Friends 
Languages 
Foreign Service 
Status 
Recreation 


b) Least Liked 

Loss of Friends 

Moving 

Changing Schools 

Ottawa Controls 

Lost Contact with 
Canada 

Family Separation 

Lack of Recrea- 
LLOnse ati li cLes 

Lack of Services 

Housing 

Impact of Foreign 
Service Rank 

Separation from 
Parents 

Post Chosen 

Coste tml. Ving 

Racism/Prejudice 

Language Barrier 
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Post Preferences 


Youths were also asked where they would most 
like to live for the next few years. Leading the list 
of responses were: present posting (33.3) perry cent, 
Ottawa C19 -0leper*fcent),, CanberraG4.9eperpecent..apanes 
(453 per cent), U.S.A. (405° Cer  centemeand vonconm (4am. 
per cent). A complete list is provided in Table 17. 


TABLER I? 


POST REFERENCES 


“iT youtehnad “a choice, where would) you preferisto Siive 
with your family for the next few years?" 


Number of 


Preferred Post Responses Percentage 
Yy 


Present Posting 
Ottawa 
Canberra 
Paris 
Uion ae 
London 
Athens 
Berne 
Geneva 
Nairobi 
Tokyo 

New Delhi 
Bonn 

Cairo 
Vienna 
Bangkok 
Bridgetown 
Mexa Come Lny 
Peking 
Washington 
Other 
Unknown 


3 
1 


De 
a 
4. 
4. 
4. 
4. 
1 
ibe 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
We 
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IV - Summary 


ie Ages: Foreign service dependent youths an- 
Swering the survey averaged 15 years of age. 


ras Residential Status: Most (87.4 per cent) 
lived with their parents at a post. 


a Educational Level: All. OGredey teveds. from 
grade school through post-graduate were represented. 
The largest group (48 per cent) was in high school and 
a majority attended English language private schools. 


4. Previous Foreign Living Experience: Foreign 
service youths have lived in an average of 3 other 
countries; some have lived in as many as 6. 


De Adequacy of Preparation: Most of the respon- 
dents (80.4 per cent) felt they were not well prepared 
for life in the country in which they now live. 


6% Adjustment to New Cultures: Some youths 
(18.8 per cent) found it difficult to make new friends 
when they moved to a foreign country. A similar number 
(19.3 per cent) found it difficult to make new friends 
when moving to Ottawa. Many found it difficult to stay 
in couch witherriends "lett ‘behind. 


ut Attitude Toward Current Country of Residence: 
A majority liked their present post better after living 
there for some time than they had initially. A major- 
ity found the country to be interesting. 


a. Attitudes Toward Schools: A majority had 
favourable opinions of school. They generally approved 
Die tneir steachers, subjects, the school"s ‘equipment’, 
and the sports and recreational opportunities avail- 
able. 


a7. Comparison with Other Students: Most respon- 
dents perceived themselves to be equal to or ahead of 
Otter  scudents "21 etnerr "grade '-int*Canada ‘and in the 
overseas schools they attend. Many see themselves as 
more mature than other Canadians their age. 


10% Safety and Mobility: Few youths felt unsafe 
when living overseas, while roughly one-fourth felt 
unable to come and go as they pleased. 
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ales Family Relations: 


Ar Families Living Together: The vast majority 
of youths living with their parents overseas felt that 
they get along about the same with them overseas as in 
Canada. Those who have brothers or sisters also find 
relations with them generally unaffected by living 
overseas. 


Bi Families Living Apart: Among the 74 youths 
living apart from their families, most felt as close or 
closer to their parents -— vandesas j»close. org.closer joo 
their brothers and sisters -- than when they all lived 
together in Canada. 


12. Readjustment to Canada: Over one-fourth of 
the youths, founds ited ffi cul Ce Comreaduucste bo Scnuolsson 
return to Canada, although re-establishing friendships 
was less difficult. 


123 Attitudes Toward Foreign Service: A majority 
of respondents expressed a positive view of the foreign 
service. Only .a.small group had negative feelings. 


One-fourth said they would join the foreign service 
themselves, while a similar proportion said they would 
Hees 


ian, Major Advantages and Disadvantages of Foreign 
Service Life: The following factors were listed most 
often. as.ethe  "“most.4 likeable. waspectis eofenlifte asa 
member of a foreign service family: travel, new places, 
new people, greater awareness of the world, and new 
cultures. 


Among the least-liked aspects were the loss 
of friends, the upheavals associated with moving, and 
changing schools. 


V -—- Conclusions 


In general, the dependent youths looked quite 
positively on their experiences as members of the for- 
eign service community, identifying travel, new people, 
places and cultures as primary advantages. Although 
most found their pre-posting preparation inadequate, 
few found it very difficult to adjust to life overseas; 
in fact, many found their posts considerably more 
agreeable than they had expected to find it. 
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In general, most of those responding to the 
youth questionnaire seemed to believe that family rela- 
tions are little affected by living abroad, whether the 
family is living together or separately. In many cases 
where youths were separated from parents or siblings, 
they indicated that the actually felt closer to the 
family as a result of the separation. 


Readjustment to Canada, especially to school 
life, was considered difficult by about one-third of 
the respondents, though many youths see themselves to 
be more mature and comparatively more advanced in 
school than their Canadian peers. This would seem to 
suggest that the difficulty of readjusting to school 
noted by some has more to do with social and extra- 
curricular activities than with academics. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE TEARSHEET ANALYSES 
FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS 


This study examines the perceptions of foreign service officers 
in the Department of External Affairs (EA), Industry, Trade and Commerce (ITC) 
and the Commission of Employment and Immigration Canada (CEIC) on the 
advantages and disadvantages of, and possible improvements to, a foreign service 
career. 


49% of the foreign service officers responded to the Tear Sheet 
of the Employee Questionnaire. The 594 respondents are a fairly representative 
sample of the FSO classification. The following table compares the entire 
FSO population as of May 1981 with the respondents to the Tear Sheet on the 
basis of the group differences explored in this study. 


TABLE I SURVEY SAMPLE VERSUS FSO CLASSIFICATION 
AII FSO's (1218) Respondents (594) 


Male 92% 92.5% 
Female % lap 
Married 74.5% ‘Spat’ 
Single eSt5% 20853 
0-3 Yrs Experience 8% 6% 
4-10 Yrs Experience Bina \ 43% 
11-20 Yrs Experience 33% 34% 
20 and up Yrs Experience 21% 16.5% 


The Tear Sheet of the Employee Questionnaire asks three questions: 


i) What three things have you enjoyed most in your foreign service 
career? 
ii) What three things have been most dissatisfying in your foreign 
service career? 
iii) List three recommendations to the Royal Commission that you 
consider would improve the conditions in the foreign service. 


The study consists of three sections, one dealing with the sources 
of satisfaction in the foreign service, one discussing disadvantages or 
dissatisfaction, and a third one looking at proposed recommendations. For 
those who are pressed for time or who have more interesting matters to contem- 
plate, an executive summary is presented before the text of the report. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


SATISFACTION IN THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


1. Respondents identify three types of benefits or rewards in a foreign service 
career: socio-cultural, work and financial. FS officers give slight 
preference to socio-cultural benefits over work benefits (50% of their 
remarks deal with socio-cultural factors and 48% touch on work factors) 
and rarely talk about financial rewards (1% of all responses). 


2. Female FSO's place much more emphasis on the socio-cultural benefits than 
do their male counterparts (60% of their responses compared to 49% for | 
males). 


3. On the basis of length of service, the less experienced a FSO is, the 
more he/she mentions socio-cultural benefits; and the more experienced 
a FSO is, the more he/she mentions work benefits. 56% of the responses 
of a FSO with less than 4 years of service deal with socio-cultural 
factors and 43% touch on work factors; the percentages for a FSO with 
4-10 years of service are 52% and 47% respectively, for a FSO with 11-20 
years of service. 48% and 50%, and for a FSO with over 20 years of service, 
48% and 52%. 


4, The sources of satisfaction for FSO's are as follows: 


1. Travel (47% of all FSO's mention it) 7. Living/Working Abroad (24.5%) 

2. Varied/Interesting Work (46.5%) 8. Professionalism of SES AEE 

3. Culture (443) Service (20%) 

4. Sense of Service/Accomplishment (38%) 9. Personal/Professional earicine t (16% 
5. Meeting New People (32.5%) 10. Family Life’ (4.5%). © (6 6%) 

6. Job Challenge/Responsibility (30%) 11. Financial Rewards (43 ) 


DISSATISFACTION IN THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


5. Respondents make comments on the sources of their dissatisfaction that 
fall under five headings: Environment, Financial Compensation, Personnel 
Administration, Management/Administration and Role and Function of the 
Foreign Service. 64% of FSO's mention problems with Management/Administration, 
55% talk about Personnel Administration, 50% complain about the conditions 
of the Environment, 34% bring up issues of Financial Compensation and 11% 
worry about the Role and Function of the Foreign Service. 


6. The attitudes of female FSO's echo those of male FSO's with regard to 
Financial Compensation and Management/Administration but differ significantly 
for the other three headings. Personnel Administration is their primary 
source of discontent, as 65% of female FSO's raise issues in this area. 

A smaller percentage of female FSO's than male FSO's complain about the 
Environment (44% of them note problems compared to 51% for male FSO's 
and the Role and Function of Foreign Service (2% versus 11%). 


7. On the basis of length of service, there are differences in the perceptions 
of foreign service officers. Management/Administration is the number one 
area of discontent for all FS age groups, but FS officers with 11-20 years 
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of service give the most priority to this area (70% of them mention issues 
of Management/Administration versus about 60% for the other FS groups). 
The preoccupation with the Role and Function of the Foreign Service 
increases as officers spend more years in the service. While only 2% of 
FS officers with less than 4 years of service discuss the issue, 9% of 
the group with 4-10 years of service mention it, and 16% of the group 
with more than 20 years express concern. On the other hand, Financial 
Compensation becomes less and less of a priority as the officer proceeds 
in his career (41% of the FSO's with less than 4 years of service mention 
it versus 38% of the officers with 4-10 years experience and 28% of the 
officers with over 20 years experience). Problems with Personnel Admini- 
stration are mentioned by 62% of FS officers with 4-10 years experience 
and by 50% of the other FS groups. The degree of concern with issues 

of the Environment remains constant for all age groups at around 50% of 
the respondents. 


The fifteen most frequently mentioned sources of dissatisfaction are: 


1. Attitudes of HQ Management/Administration (30% of the respondents 
mention it), 2. Cultural Adaptation/Rotation (27.5%), 3. Total 
Remuneration (24%), 4. Lack of Promotions (23%), 5. Management of 
Foreign Service (13%), 6. Uncertain Foreign Service Roles (12%), 

7. Allowances (11%), 8. Administration of Foreign Service (11%), 

9, Family (9%), 10. HQ/Post Decision-Making (9.5%), 11. Spouse (9%), 
12. Attitudes/Abilities of Colleagues (8.5%), 13. Career Planning (7.5%), 
14. Appraisals (7.5%), 15. Human Resources (7%). 


Under the Environment heading, the problem of "cultural ddaptation and 
rotation" is the primary source of discontent, especially for single 
FSO's and female FSO's. Problems with ''family life"' and ''spouse'' touch 
10% of FSO's. Other complaints under the Environment heading are not 
mentioned frequently. 


Under the Financial Compensation heading, most complaints are of a 
general nature. About one in every 4 FSO's is dissatisfied with the 
financial package and 11% complain about the inadequacy of specific 
allowances. Discontent with financial matters is most acute for new 
FSO's but diminishes with years of service. 


Under the Personnel Administration heading, the primary source of 
dissatisfaction is the lack of opportunities for promotions. Single 
female FSO's, single male FSO's and FSO's with 4-10 years experience 
seem more sensitive than other groups to issues of career development 
and promotion opportunities. 


Under the Management/Administration heading, it is clear that the attitudes 
of the financial, personnel and material support divisions of HQ admini- 
stration and the treatment of FSO's by HQ management is the number one 
source of discontent. Criticism of management grows with experience 

and peaks with the officers of 11-20 years experience. Criticisms of 
leadership in the foreign service, and the burden and quality of 
administration add to the indictment of HQ management and administration, 
making this topic a primary source of discontent. 
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13. Under the Role and Function of Foreign Service heading, the discontent 
increases with years of Service. ms 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


14. Respondents offer recommendations under five headings: Environment, 
Financial Compensation, Personnel Administration, Management/Administration, 
and Role and Function of the Foreign Service. 66% of the FS officers 
make recommendations for Management/Administration, 64% call for more 
Financial Compensation, 55% recommend changes in Personnel Administration, 
313 offer suggestions to improve the conditions of the Environment and 
8% propose a new Role and Function for the Foreign Service. Compared with 
the respondents' sources of discontent, these figures seem to indicate 
that FSO's have a tendency to make financial recommendations to remedy 
problems under the other headings. 


15. Female FSO's have different priorities. The largest number of their 
recommendations urge changes in Personnel Administration (66% make 
suggestions), a figure which parallels their concerns in Question 2. 

A smaller percentage of the women, compared to their male counterparts, 
offer suggestions for Financial Compensation and Environment (53% of female. 
FSO's make recommendations on Financial Compensation versus 64% of the 
males; for the Environment 29% of the females suggest change versus 31% of 
the men). 


16. On the basis of length of service, recommendations on Financial Compensation 
are the primary concern for FSO officers with less than 4 years experience 
and for those with 4-10 years experience. Officers with 11-20 years of 
service and those with over 20 years experience make recommendations on 
Management/Administration their priority. Recommendations on Personnel 
Administration come up in about 50% of the FSO Tear Sheets, but 64% of 
FS officers with 4-10 years of service offer suggestions in this area. 

As for the Environment, the percentage of FS officers making recommendations 
in the area decreases with years of experience (44% of FSO's with less than 
4 years of service offer suggestions, but only 28% of FSO's with 11-20 

years experience and 29% of FSO's with over 20 years of service propose 
changes). 


17. The fifteen most frequently mentioned recommendations are: 

1. Overall Allowances (24.5%), 2. Sympathetic, Responsive Management (20.5%), 
3. Travel Allowances (18%), 4. Salary (14%), 5. Hardship Allowances (13%), 

6. Career Planning (11%), 7. Foreign Service Act (9%), 8. Promotions (8%), 

9. Flexibility in Post Assignments (8%), 10. More Responsibility for Post 
(8%), 11. Role of Foreign Service (8%), 12. Better Management Skills (7.5%), 
13. Compensation for Spouse (7.5%), 14. Training (Career Development (7.5%), 
15. Simplification of Administration (7%). 


18. Under the Environment heading, the most important recommendations touch 
on the role of spouse. If all the recommendations were combined into one 
category, about 15% of all FSO's would have made mention of the need for 
improvements in the present role of the spouse. The favourite recommendation 
on the spouse's role calls for financial compensation for the spouse. Besides 
recommendations for improving the spouse's lot, the need to improve housing 
receives considerable attention (7% of FSO's mention it). No more than 3% 
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of the FS officers make mention of any other recommendations under the 
Environment heading. 


Under the Financial Compensation heading are four of the five most 
frequently mentioned recommendations. It would appear that FSO's feel - 
that increased financial compensation will help cure many of the problems 
now ailing the foreign service. Increased financial incentives to serve 
overseas in the form of improved allowances, more travel allowance, 
higher salary, and more incentives to serve in hardship posts are the four 
recommendations offered by FSO's. 


Under the Personnel Administration heading, the need for better career 
planning and more opportunities for promotions are underlined in the 
recommendations. Single FSO's, female FSO's and FSO's with 4-10 years 
experience put more emphasis on these areas than do their colleagues. 


Under the Management/Administration heading, recommendations focus 
largely on the need to improve the attitudes of HQ management and 
administration. Other recommendations calling for better management 
skills, the simplification of administration, and a more professional 
administration seem to indicate a widespread belief that management/ 
administration in the foreign service is incompetent, ineffectual and 
insensitive. Along with the desire for more financial compensation, the 
reform of HQ management and administration rates as a primary goal for 
the FS respondents. 


Under the Role and Function of Foreign Service, 8% of the FS officers 
offer general remarks on the future direction of the foreign service. 
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PART I: SATISFACTION IN THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


There are thirteen sources of satisfaction in the foreign service. 
The following table lists these categories under three headings: 


TABLE I. | SATISFACTION 


T. SOCIO-CULTURAL BENEFITS 1. Meeting New People, 2. Travel 
3. Culture, 4. Living/Working Abroad, 
S. Family Life, 6. Other 

II. | FINANCIAL REWARDS 1. Financial Compensation 

III. JOB SATISFACTION 1. Varied/Interesting Job, 2. Sense 
of sea Ne ies ei 3. Sense of 
Responsibility, 4. Professionalism of 


Foreign Service, 5. Personal/Professional 
Enrishment, 6. Other 
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On the basis of length of service, the less experienced a FSO is, the 
more he/she mentions socio-cultural benefits; and the more experienced an 
FSO is, the more he/she lists work benefits. 56% of the responses of an 
FSO with less than 4 years of service deal with socio-cultural factors and 
43% touch on work factors; the percentages for a FSO with 4-10 years of 
service are 52% and 47% respectively, for a FSO with 11-20 years of service, 
48% and 50%, and for a FSO with over 20 years experience, 48% and 52%. 


B. SOURCES OF SATISFACTION 


Aside from the two miscellaneous categories. FSO's list eleven sources 
of enjoyment in their foreign service career. The following table lists in 
order of preference their choices. The number represents the percentages 
of employees who mention a category in the Tear Sheets. 


TABLE 3 COMMENTS BY CATEGORIES SATISFACTION 
Total Male Female Single Married 4 4-10 11-20 

Travel Ages. 5 iS ao?..5 50 56a SZ 48 
Varied/Interesting Work 46.5 48 ‘Aap, » dora) 41 SON50sS, 645 
Culture. 44 43 55 5ane5 44 A7 4465). 45 
Sense of Service/Accomplishment 38 39 24.0 5e 5.5 555 567.50 45 
Meeting New People 520M. OG | A Ze 52. 44) Sioa 33 
Job Challenge/Responsibility SUEE 150 LOvomeeOns 28 B0ros Zot oC 
Living/Work Abroad CAS 245 Feo 2935 2975 aes: «©2105. 2 
Professionalism of FS ZOuae20 6 Lopes) 4 ieee’ 20 Bre YO zy 
Personal/Professional 

Enrichment 16 DL6 3 Revo 16 LOS Sas 25 15 
Family Life 4.5 5 - a5 5 - 3 : 
Financial Rewards 4 4 - 335 4 - Bee 5.5 


1. Travel; Meeting New People; Culture; Living/Working Abroad; 


All these terms refer essentially to the pleasures of an international 
rotational lifestyle where the FS officer travels and visits new countries, meets 
new,interesting and important people, comes into contact with foreign cultures 
and has the opportunity to live and work abroad. Although each category describes 
a different aspect of rotational life, the terms-are somewhat interchangeable 
,as_ a person who writes’ ‘travel’ on the Tear Sheet might mean that he/she enjoys 
‘experiencing new cultures or living abroad? 6 


The figures indicate, however, that the socio-cultural benefits of rotation 
are the chief sources of satisfaction in a foreign service career. Many FS 
officers talk about the "opportunity to travel'', placing it on top of the list 
and an almost similar percentage (44%) enjoy ''experiencing new cultures''. If 
these two categories were combined along with 'living/working abroad'', the 
table probably would show over 60% of FS officers mentioning these joys of 
rotation. 
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A. GENERAL OVERVIEW 


The respondents name three type of benefits in their foreign service 
careers. The following chart breaks down the responses on the basis of 
sex, marital status and length of service. The numbers represent the per- 
centuge of responses for each type of benefit mentioned by, the [S0's, 


FLGURE Ss COMMENTS BY HEADINGS SATISFACTION (LEGEND: socio-cultural 
Benefits; 77] Work Satisfaction; CS entttnancial jRewands: 


TOTAL Mace FEmace Simsere ME REdS$ 


FS Officers and most FS groups give slight preference to socio-cultural 
benefits over work benefits (503 of theif remarks deal with socio-cultural 
factors and 48.5% touch on work factors) and rarely talk about financial 
rewards (1% of all responses). Female FSO's place much more emphasis on the 
socio-cultural benefits than do their male counterparts (60% of their responses 
compared to 49%). This percentage does not mean that woman is inherently 
frivolous but no doubt reflects the fact that female FSO's tend to be young 
and occupy the lower ranks. Marriage tends to derail any further carecr 
progression and, as such, the majority of the most responsible in the depart- 
ment remain the domain of male officers. 


SHES IS KS 


Both male and female FSO's attach a great deal of importance to ''travel" 
and "new cultures", but female FSO's give more priority to all four rotational 
benefits than do their male counterparts. The difference of opinion is parti- 
cularly marked for "experiencing new cultures (55.5% of the female officers 
mention it versus 43% for the males) and "meeting new people" (42% for the 
females compared to 31.5% for the males). 


As for length of service, the newer FSO's place more emphasis on the 
benefits of rotational life. All four categories touching on the rotational 
rewards receive the most attention from FSO's with less than 4 years of service; 
the percentage of respondents drops for each succeeding generation. 


2. Varied/Interesting Work 


Another significant source of enjoyment for FS officers comes from the 
variety and content of the job. The officer has the chance to change assign- 
ments on a regular basis, the assurance that no job will be a rut and the 
opportunity to do interesting work. 46.5% of the officers list these factors. 
A variety of work appears to be especially appealing to the male FSO's; a much 
smaller perceritage of female FSO's, 26.5%,attach importance to this factor. 


3." Sense of Service /Accomplishment; Sense of Responsibility 


Pride in serving and representing Canada, pride in accomplishments and 
pride in working on important world issues are expressions of ''a sense of 
service and accomplishment", a sentiment which 39% of FS officers note in 
the Tear Sheets. Another statement of job satisfaction is "a sense of 
responsibility'"' which describes the pleasure of having important duties and 
the responsibility for making decisions. 30% of the FS officers mention it. 
Both statements express the officers' feelings of achievement, pride and worth, 
essential elements for satisfaction with work. ‘ 


Not suprisingly, officers with more experience note these two sentiments 
more often than do their colleagues. Greater experience leads to senior 
positions which lead to more important responsibilities and greater opportunities 
for achievement. It is interesting to note that FS officers with 4-10 years 
experience have the fewest remarks on these subjects of all the age groups. 
Faced with limited promotion opportunities, and frustrated by the standstill 
in their careers and the lack of access to more responsible positions, this 
group is probably less likely to get excited about the job. Indeed, FS 
officers with 4-10 years experience make the fewest remarks on any work-related 
benefits, with the exception of comments on "varied and interesting work". 


Similarly, female FSO's make fewer comments on these subjects than do their 
male colleagues. ) 
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4, Professionalism of Foreign Service 


The reputation, professionalism and"esprit de corps is a source of 
satisfaction for 20% of the FSO's, a percentage which cuts across all groups 
except one, the FSO's with less than 4 years experience. Only 8% of the 
group name this factor. The low percentage may be the result of the group's 
newness to the foreign service and their lack of socialization to the values 
of the service. Other explanations might be the distortions arising from the 
lack of a proper sample (there are only 36 persons in this age group) or 
perhaps the lack of value to the new generation of the idea of "esprit de 
corps''. However, the fact that FS officers with 4-10 years experience, 
disgrunted as they may be over career opportunities, still name ''professionalism 
of foreign service" as a pleasing aspect in the same proportion as older 
employees do, seems to argue against the idea of the younger generation 
lacking "esprit de corps". 
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5S. Professional/Personal Enrichment rn 


Professional enrichment through the acquisition of new skills and a 
broadening of professional horizons is a souce of satisfaction for 16% of 
all FSOs, a percentage which remains constant for all FS groups. 


6. Financial Compensation 


Financial compensation does not rate as a significant source of satisfaction 
in a foreign service career. Only 4% of most FS groups mention it in the 
Tear Sheets, and female officers do not mention it at all. 
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DISSATISFACTION IN THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


Dissatisfaction comes in many shapes and expressions but for the 
sake of analysis, this study identifies 38 sources of discontent 


falling under 5 headings: 


TABLE 4 
HEADING 


I. Environment 


II. Financial Compensation 


III. Personnel Administra- 
tion 


IV. Management/ 
Administration 


Vomnolewand Function of 
Foreign Service 


Doone EACILIONS IN JHE. PORE TGNSSERVICE 


CATEGORY 


teeeoeCuUrIty weoe ew Gul sural Adantarciony 
ROtCAtION,Y Scaeeml ly. 4. spouse, 85, Health, 
6. Recreation, 7. Accommodation, 8. Other 


1. Remuneration, 2. Allowances, 3. Lost 
Investment Opportunities, 4. Post Index 


1% Cameer tPlanning, 2a Lack of Promotions. 
3. Appraisals, 4. Career Development 
Opportunities (Training/Competitions), 

5. Use of Lateral Transfer/Single Assignment, 
Oo. Unequal Treatmentnmone Departments, 

i, Treiane ss Recrugrment, <9: Posting 
Assignments, 10. Length of Postings, 11. Job 
Content, 12. Attitudes/Abilities of 
Colleagues, 13. Representational Work, 

14. Non-Diplomatic/Diplomatic Status, 

Bo. aie oe 


1. Attitudes of HQ Management/Administration, 
pee Admoents tration Oferorei ene service, 

3. Post Administration, 4. Management of 
Foreign Service, 5. Post/HOsDecision-Making, 
6. Communication/Consultation, 7. Human 
Resources, 8. Inadequate Budget, 

On Conscousgation, 10. Othere 


lS Uncertaineroreien Service, Roles. 
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GENERAL OVERVIEW 


A. 


In the 594 Tear Sheets 
falling under the five headings. 


, there are 1643 separate complaints 


The following chart breaks down 
, Marital status and length of 


the responses on the basis of sex 


percentage of respondents who 


The numbers represent the 


mention a heading in the Tear Sheets. 


service. 
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1. Comments by Heading 


The charts show that 64% of FSOs mention problems with 
Management/Administration, 55% talk about Personnel Administration, 
50% complain about the conditions of the Environment, 34% raise 
issues of Financial Compensation and 11% worry about the Role and 
PUINCLIGN Ote.tie Foreign service. 


The attitudes of female FSO's echo those of male FSOs with 
regard to Financial Compensation and Management/Administration but 
differ for the other three headings. 65% of female FSOs raise 
Pesues Or erersonneleAdministration,, their primary. source of .dis- 
Content, whereas 54% of male FSOs.. bring up matters in,this area. 
A smaller percentage of female FSOs than male FSOs complain about 
conditions of the Environment (44% of them note problems versus 
S1% Of male!FSOs) and the Role and Function of the Foreign Service 
(2% versusv¥11%). 


A breakdown by marital status reveals that a smaller percentage 
of single FSOs complain about all headings than do their married 
colleagues. Single FSOs put an emphasis on issues of Personnel 
Administration while married FSOs stress Management/Administration 
Drop Lens.. 


On the basis of length of service, there are differences in the 
perceptions of foreign service officers. Management/Administration 
Peo CanumpDer OUuewmlcoCa on discontent@erlonaniih ESmayere roups! but rs 
officers with 11-20 years give the most priority to the issues in this 
eee CRU GOOCCUDA LAO Wiitiheies RO ber rminderuncitdon.0l) Che. horei gn 
mervice also Increases, 42S-0iticersespend moréd years int thei service. 
Mies oniy 2, Of Fo otricers with, bess than 4 yearseof senvice 
Upscuss: the issie, 9% of the group with 4-10 yearsofiservice mention 
it, and 16% of the group with more than 20 years express their 
Concern... On the other hand, -Fanancialy.Compensation! iibecomes: less 
Wiis Less Of a priority sas..the ofh1cem proceeds) an his? career: (41% 

Of the FSOs with less than 4 years of service mention it’ versus 38% 
DieeneeOrr cers With 4-10, years experience and, 28%°0t. the, officers 
With over 20 years cxperience). Problems with Personnel Administra- 
lIwOoneare=mentioned by 02% Of FS Officers with 4-10 years experience 
Any ele ere tn enOthe i. Hon tloupssmeli neydevrceror concernewith 
issues of the Environment remains constant for all age groups at 
around 50% of respondents. 


2. Comments by Category 


The following table lists the most frequently mentioned sources 
of dissatisfaction. The numbers represent the percentage of res- 
pondents who mention each source of dissatisfaction and the letters 
in brackets indicate the heading to which each category belongs. 
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TABLE S MAJOR CATEGORTES Ole DPSSAT DS ENG GNM Ole CSpot mass 


Catevory Total Male Female 


1. Attitude of HQ Management/ 


Administration (M/A) 30 30 30 
eC Uta Neco CUOlly RO Ct OlaaG! oi S 27 31 
5. Lota le Remuneration (: Co 24 Fins eos) 20 
de Lackeo lr sPromotaonsaeAy Zo 2275 205 
5. Minapemont of Foreion Service, (M/Ay PS 13 135 
Oo. Uncertain Foreign Service, Roles 

CRESS) AZ 2 5 
TEP ALVOWANCE Ss OL Gy 1G dd PS 
SO. HUMINT S Uld t1ONn Ot OL Cunt ers OMe 

(M/A) 1] al G3S 
OF ama Gy 10 ite = 
0. HQ/Post Decision-Making (M/A) Ia On5 9 
lS SopCuse. ihn S) 9) 58) = 
J, Att itude/Abilitias of Collcugugse (lay a5 8 Tea 
Se tedrecio  barniin © era) Te h 1535 

. Appraisals (PA) 165 fi! Le oe5 
5. tluman Resources (M/A) 7 7 G95 


Notycsunpinisineiy pithe make SG and’ rematc “FSO iidvc ndaiy oar 
Sune soncerisisiidiowever , Wecause Che lewale hS0 1S M05 tino 
be single, remarks about "family" and "spouse" do not feature 
prominently in the ‘Tear Sheets: In*the female Iitst of major (concems 
‘head th’: (94 rat mespondonts jy) “postrice ws ifenments” Fea) since 
content) (9% jewould bel mi@hised: 

i 

B. ENVIRONMENT 


Tiveadrvedd 1117, Darr Orne We ONE OnISS OCS CMT cou Cer Olgl Cs amen te 
following table presents the breakdown of the percentage for the 
iMpoTtantl Gatewor es? 


TABLE, 6 | CATEGORIES’ OF DISSATISFACTION, ENVIRONMENT. (% of responders 
Catevory Total Male Female Single Married {4 4-10 11-20 202 
IT, Caltural 
Adjustment Line, pL oy 545 Ipewost | fer 2a 20.5 eet 
Ze) anny by 10 val - Da 12 es peeled: 10 Lis 
3. Spouse 9 One - se i 14 0. Samet 9 
‘ee Meaty ies 4 9 4 Heats mR ee Ee ES 4 
5. Accomnodation 4 4 = 25 4 iS Ly 1 
Ore SCCunITY ono whe Ie: © ol Faso) 4 - 6 eS = 


aA LS 


1. Cultural Adjustment/Rotation 


Picmorootcise ut rotation with the scusc=of-rooticssness, the 
separation and isolation from friends and relatives, the adaption 
tomer culnurcssana zane nnysical problems, of moving,-disted, b¥ed7.5% 
of all FSOs, constitute the number two source of dissatisfaction. 
ATeHoueip ToOLaci onde problems, ane, commons Jor, all, ’SO\ groups’, at. is 
the single person, whether male or female, who finds the problems 
the most unpleasant (4.559.020. thee rnespondentsia.4e, Lackings the 
companionsnap, of spouse, or children... the, singlesFs0 edlikely 
encounters greatcr qualms about uprooting and starting all over 
aise eeommiewainlocessm Lhe ipencentaocs, in the chartspsecmy to, andicate 
that these problems become greater with age and experience. flowever, 
cultural adjustment appears to be the only major concern in the 
Environment heading for single FSOs. 


oo) Family Spouse 


The adverse impact of international rotation on children's 
education, and the career of spouse figures on about 10% of all 
Pas eae tiene eus dlc. OlwdDOllty IZ bnotvallyamarraedd boos ‘soheeds. 
Lapeer Leis. die, mOrO. OF a preoccupation, for. oldcors '50Ss {not 
Surprising since most have children of school age). On the other 
hand, younger FSOs tend to identify employment of spouse as a 
noooreme mone sort sthan lis .oldor countorpint. docs. 


5.) lticalth, Accommodation, sccurity, Recreation 


Worries about health, accommodation, sccurity and recreational 
Peete OS5eOs NOtet CUres DrominentJlyeeny thea loOs lear. sheets «as 
DaMOt Celso Ole LoUS DIINO UD, thCSC. ISSUCS.ste i NOt Cad S Onc 
PAC CuO, iowever,» 9, Of female [SOs and 8.5% of F50s with less 
than 4 years experience talk about the inadequacy of health care 
MC ta iy Pit) Li cacS . 


C. _FINANCTAL COMPENSATION 
The heading, Financial Compensation, contains four categories. 
Pies TOllOWINe® table presents the percentages;for each category: 


TAbuceTe COLEGURICS OF DISSATISFACTION, “FINANCIAL COMPENSATION 
(5 of respondents) 


me a eS 
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Category Total Male Female ‘Single Married <4 4-10 11-20 207 

1. Total Remuner- 

ation 24 24.5 20 22 25 36 ra! rt Lie 
2. Allowances kit ll ee ae 14 6 PES TZ ll 
5. lost, Invest- 

ment Opportuni- 

ties 5 5 5 aes 5 $0. Sade me oes Z 
4. Post Index 3 ede 4.5 en a Seay ae 2 ] 


ioe 


lee Total Remuneration 


About one in every 4 FSOs is dissatisfied with the financial 
package. Sentiments such as "low pay compared to peers in other 
eovernment departments and private DuSsTiess |) slinddoduatGe mianad 
compensation: for responsibilities’ and “fonancidal sincen tavec sade 


insufficient’ are’ common” tor* all ESO groups: Interesting yonoucns 
howeverge discontent with tne’ pay packave TSemost <uCcutes totic 
starting’ FoOs (S0seom thesresnondents). Inesdassitaussaetion 


diminishes with age and experience. It is likely that many of the 
entrants anto* the™roreion® servace™ rand the pay Unsatis factoryean 

light of their academic qualifications and work experience; these 
feelings become attenuated as the pay levels increase’ with experience. 


2. Allowances 


113 of adil PSOsicomplaintabout specitic allowancese@suchsas 
posting loans, moving allowances, hospitality and Canada leave 
provisions as well as the general structure of allowances -andaeres 
inadequacy. Combining the complaints about allowances with the 
remarks on® they remuneration; one Secs thatsdi)easc, SU; Oreos 
are dissatisfied with some aspects of the compensation package, 
Mikinoei te eie | primary’ SsOUTCe™ Of ULSso. ta oy UetrOne 


o>. “bostelnvestmen t.Opportuniti ese Ros Umi ndos 


The inability, to, pursue ,oppertunitics, lor anyestmentemoss 
notably the difficulty in buying and maintaining a home in Canada, 
is. a concern, for’ 54° of all FSOs. The younter PS50s mention it omo vgs see 
no doubt because they are the ones most likely not to possess a house. 


Thes Post. Indéx>’ the method wsed" to calculatc. it anda tocGu uae ome 
which ait changes provoke 3% of all ISOs to” voice their dissatisi ace 
tid.) bhisspercentige cis comions tong) le sOne nouns. 


ND. PERSONNEL ADMIN] STRAT TON 


The heading, Personnel Administration, encompasses fifteen 
CItClORTCSS S The ro Plownne™ tbl Ge presences ccm Nodes alo Tmt To 
important categories. 


TABLE 7 CATEGORIES OF DISSATISFACTION _ PERSONNE, ADMINISTRATION (% of respondents) 


Category Total Male Female Single Married <4 4-10 11-20 209 
Le RIC he 

Promotion 20 Lies) 2025 yl 2uu5 16N5 31) on Be 14 
22 Attrtucessot 

Colleagues 8.5 8 135e5 TS Hs 3 8 G5 9 
55 Gareen Pianniny ees 7 Poo 5 8 mie te 6 9 
4. Appraisals 725 a Lear eA 65,5 8.5 Seas: hes Nes 
5. wou Content 6 6 9 5 OFS 11 8 45 3 


6. Postinys 
Assignments Ses) Sto 4 O58) 4) oer 3 5 


malo = 


i Lack of? Promotion 


The primary source of dissatisfaction in the area of personnel 
Wamiliistracion es) the Lack of topportunitics fortpromotion. The 
classification system for the FS group, the slowness in progressing 
to a different level and the difficulty in being promoted are some 
Si eticepnondemsad istodibylizZsicole theifSOs?' oThis. percentage climbs 
tO Wie eOrelSeo bhicersiwithedsi0syours experience 2 Given the 
career traffic jam resulting from too many bodies for too few 
positions, it 1s perhaps not surprising that the FSOs with 4-10 
Veauomexpecimecice tscem tobe: the most. frustrated, OSinglc ISOs? also 
complain frequently of promotional opportunitics. 


) 


Pemnuissuudesymouiaties of Colleagucs, Career Planning, Appraisals 


ApproximatelystofsTSOs: listJeach of ‘these  catcporics <as-a 
Termecomolecissitisiict1Ote, |iOwabal tres, of -Ccolleucues and: therr 
aititiude s) towardsmthe Wwob,e colteacucs find ‘tie forcien “service arc 
Sompmoiiitsemnateidias ave. CroupsmomiroOs bring up wath 'theexception 
of new cntrants, who probably Lack the cxpcericnce’'to make definitive 
character assasinations. The lack of a career plan, inadequate 
career counselling, an ad hoc approach to assignments and poor 
personnel management are elements that parallel the FSOs critique 
pyeacarecy planning”. Griticisms of the system of appraisals and 
NOW uoMoOt oils rc Mmechdcdlgnrner aisimilar poreontapevoL responses. 


[Peiseinteres tinpetonote that. ‘as’ with most#categories under 
the personnel administration rubric, single FSQs and more 
particulariys female? FSOs*: tendtto Uraw attention ‘to these” issucs 
momen obten thane their counterparts in other FSO groups. 


Se mobecontent 


patocrsmagimine JOU, TLs isiCkK Ol inceliectual stimulation’ or 
Cee neue SS Coa ie eis Pcdidingepisedcolnd ane) DT cthes? SO) oar 
Succts mealies Complavnts: irendjyto fade watthirexperitences a“trend 
which is understandable if one assumes that experience leads to 
NOT nt ones tiniw s responsabicmposa/thons 


SP Sean SSE MSI tS 


The neglect of personal considerations, aspirations and interests 
by posting management and favouritism in the posting selection, 
listed by. 450 00, FS0l employvaess: fapime quite! highly asoatsource’ of 
dissatisfaction with female FSOs. Although single male FSOs and 
Single female FSOs mention it at the same rate (6.5% of the respondent 
marracd female’ FSOs! (15%! off them/mentionsit)obringsup the overall 
percentage. Employment of spouse probably makes the issue of post 
assapnment™sensitive, to: the) married, female) fSO. 
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sy: Career Development Opportunitics, Wsehotalateradminans’ em, 
TV aug Ne, ROC UAC tee NON = DiON iim Ct Sim te er 


[reatment Among Departments, Representational Work, Length 


OTsLOsStiics 

No other issue under the Personnel Administration heading 
is mentioned by more than 2.5% of the FSOs, and no separate FSO 
group puts any particular emphasis on the remaining issues. ; 


E. MANAGEMENT /ADMINISTRATION 


The heading, Management/Administration, encompasses 10 
categories. The following table presents the important categories. 


TABLE 8 CATEGORIES OF DISSATISFACTION MANAGEMENT/ADMINISTRATION (3 of respondents) 


Category Total Male Female Single Married 4 4-10 11-20 20_ 

1. Attitude of HQ 30 30 30 26 31 14 28°") 36°” 27s 
2. Management of 

PS 15 3 1675 LES T2458 S925 13 LS. Sa 
5. Administration 

inks 1] 1] ORS 8 cs Boo 750°) Smee 
4. UQ/Post Decision 

Making Ses) 9.5 9 ips: 10 3 8 8.5 tae 
5. Ihman Resources 7 7 6.5 10 Ors eo 6 10 5 
6. Post Administra- 

tion 4 4 ae 25 as 3 AS ees 6 
ee AS aeghawUlaven oN bh ALG Management/Administration 


The attitude of the financial, personnel and material support 
divisions of IQ administration, and the treatment of FSOs by HQ 
managements Comevups fora wrteat deal? of Cristicism. 9503. 0f mOst ase 
groups complain that HQ is insensitive and unsympathetic to employees 
demands. The criticism of management seems to grow with experiences 
The new entrants register few complaints, but the percentage of 
employees who comment on the issue increases significantly in the 
EU MET esclnmerheelvep Kace Ue tikolruore Ln a0) Sheaves. ivmelil ceive depart- 
ment the greater the possibilities of having an unfortunate encounter, 
an occasion which will no doubt leave a bad taste in the mouth of the 
CMNAOA CCR 


2% Management of Foreign .Service 


13% of all FS0Os claim that’ their inuinagers and supervisors 
are poor leaders and that management and leadership in the foreign 
service aire inadequate.” Although ahs) oroun cme x1 cece me 
opinion, a greater percentage of junior ISOs mention the issucmmn 
the Tear Sheets. Having less responsibility, supervised more closely 


ot EY oY 


than older officers, and located at the bottom rung of the hicrarchy, 
the junior FSO probably feels the oppression of rank ong thinks that 
management leaves a great deal to be desired. 


eeu iTiis lL racion. OL POrci en Service 


Locusimouticir CYiticisms on the: inet ficrency of the administra- 
tive system and the amount of time that officers must spend on self- 
administration, 11% of FSOs complain about the bureaucratization and 
administration of the foreign service. As is the case with the 
"attitude of HQ management", the frequency with which this criticism 
appears increases with experience and peaks with the FSO group with 
Pue2z0 years experience. 


4. HQ/Post Decision-Making 


About 10% of the ISOs make known their dissatisfaction with 
the centralization of decision-making in Ottawa and the lack of 
Pemevancesor post activities. Noe slirprisingly,, FSOs with over 
P0eyveurs experience and who possibly hold.or.once held. important 
foertteloiomOVeTSCAS rise this 1Ssue 2,orcut decal (almost twice as 
much as do other FS age groups). 


uma Resources, Yost Administration 

Poot ro0s are unhappy about thc shostage of staff; avsatuation 
which hinders the achievement of programme goals, 4% of FSOs are 
Miasitiomicd with post administration... These yperctentages -arc 
Boumnone co lait FSO groups. 


6. Inadequate Budget, Communication/Consultation, Consolidation, 
Other 


Picercmaining issues do not receiveemuch attention from the. SOs 
Dae COnmanyveDatrticular croup Of Fos. sLess than .3%,,0f FsOs bring 
up the problems of inadequate budget, the absence of communication 
and consultation, or the issuc of consolidation. 


Ree ul AND FUNCT ION OF PORETGNSSERVICE 


Memon O sou CCKDTOSS: 0 ‘CCTTainediscontcnt with thosrole.and 


Poieeonmore tice LOrcion Scrvice.» lhe. loss ot Gxternal Affairs! 
Posie ee OWeT anieaduthoraty to,oethersdcepartments, the absence of 
Sicamnoumev ouidelines and the lack of recogsnition of External 


Cwiiense especial »chiadracter are somceot the themes... Discontent 
revels sewitil CXpenicence., oc: Of sfGo0s With loss than 4A uycars 

SS Vemenceamentioiets 0% of SOs, in the 4-10 year eroun, 13% of 
tiem cueveatTevroupy and 15.53 of sSOs with overeZ0sycars expericnce 
Cat ke DOU Celt. 


yeve weiss 
T7alninns. 
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PART L1I: RECOMMENDATIONS 


Vows Ly onamewtiic Tenrhshiect identifics 58 catcyorics of 
recommendations. falling under five headings: Environment, Financial 
Compensation, Personnel Administration, Management/Administration, 
andwtobhe gundiune tion ofelorerin Service. 


TABLE 9 RECOMMENDATIONS 


Environment Ta Better pBrietines. 2. Goupensation 
for Spouse, 3. Employment of Spouses 
at Post, 4. Employment Opportunities 
for Spouses Abroad, 5. Employment 
Opporaiunitdies for Spouses ut onc, 

6. Separation Allowance, Ke Policy 

On) Spouse mob —oCCUT Ita, © o..164a lth, 

LOS eae a CHONG BL IOUS Tier, 

12. Edticata.on, 13. Maul /Gommunicution, 
Perot ier 


II. Compensation Pashe liters Gosts mee vi ravelp Allowances, 
Smee Gi tic, Wilowsnecs:, 4 ilardsnip 
Alsfowances# 15. Poste lidex:,-16. Overall 
Alifowance bor Froremenvservice, 7. Sadary, 
Seen? DUMP AyMGies 0. Poampl il ication 
ODN, LOPE imino of (Compa papiln ty 
Priangeapic® 

If1. Personnel/Administration Cureerg? ann inges 2) Promotions, 

AP DAULLS Seed Oe JCONCETtCS Samui so). 

SUNPOTMAGAINSS i ficationesit. Paralicr 

Gareer Streams, 7: More Grades in FS 

Classification, 8. More Movement In 

and Out of=Domestic Civil Service, 

J. Baual Opportunity andpelreatment in 

and between Department, (0 Training, 

lle hanclage Training, Leet lexio7 bity 

IneROtationality and Postings, 

14. Daplomatic/Non-Diplomatic Status, 

Is] Erte ancompetentwimployecs,, 165. More 

Tamcten Cinhada/Shelser Postings, 

Li) Ores: 


Le 
3.3 


IV. Manngement/Administration 1. Sympathetic, Responsive Management 
Py Niministreuron, cen Deo lcseauondd 
Manavemcnt,i5. Simpleiication of 
Administration, 4. Better Management 
Skul s? Ss 'More Responsibility for Posts. 


V. 


Role and Function of 
Foreign Service 


SITS 


6. Increase Budget, 7. More Human 
Resources, 8. Communication/Consulta- 
tion, 9. Ombudsman, 10. Foreign Service 
Actwull. sGonsolidaticnyalemeno 
Consolidation; 715. ,.Specialization or 
Functions, 14. Policies on Women and 
Singles, Loew Othier 


1. Role and Function of Foreign Service 
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A. GENERAL OVERVIEW 


ln the SMe CULO NCChS  tlhore ike. 1h recommendations. ‘The 
following Mimeit OCrs sat the. porcenticcool dSeollivorsewho mention 
the headings in the Tear Shects. 


FIGURE 3° COMMENTS BY HEADING, RECOMMENDATIONS (Legend: @ Environinen 
(ZZ Financial Compensation; Co] Personnel Administration; 
Cay Management/Administration; = Role of jormign Service) 
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Comments bv lIleading 


Cie e bouton sey Mou Ton miene@ierr- foreign service officers offer 
the largest number of recommendations under the heading, Management/ 
Administration (66% of the FSOs make SUB SCS TU ONSeAn thismareaymd 
fact which should not be surprising when it is remembered that 
management and administration practices CoppCd stirc 10.5 te ofes ounces 
of discontent. However, unlike the responses to Question 2, where 
personnel administration and career problems along with environmental 
woes followed management problems as topics of concern, thewsceond 
largest number of recommendations focus on linancial Compensation. 
O40 of FSOs call for more money, benefits and financial rewards. 

It would appear that FSOs tend to seé the solution of many Of thenr 
problems, whether career, environmental or financial, in the payment 
of more; maney. 55% ofithe respondents make suggestions to improve 
Personnel Administration, while 31% offer recommendations on the 
Environment and 8% define the Role of the FOTCign Seyviccein (thc 
futunes 


Female FSOs have different priorities. The larges t\numbe pon 
their recommendations urge changes in Personnel Administration, 
a figure which parallels their priorities in Question 2. 59A smaienves 
percentage of the women, when compared to their male COUNCCUDa Ets 
offer suggestions for financial and environmental reform ASR re i 
the women make financial recommendations compared to 64% of the 
males; 29% of the women want changes in the environmental conditions 
VET SUS i513. 0fmthe men ye 

Single FPSOs offer a considerably lower number of recommendations 
than do their married counterparts. In ncayiy cvicry area, mmc 
percentage of married employees putting forth reforms almost doubles 
the2aesponsesmer theirising te colleagues (70% of married employees 
propose financial changes, compared to 41% of the Sing loots cars: 
5500 “the mann ed-olf Licers mug sest improvements to environmental 
conditions, compared to 163 of the Singhe officers: 220 f narkece 
officers want management reforms, compared to 44% of the single 
oilicers; 10% of married officers advocatera more defined=role soe 
the fomeicn service, Jeompared to 4% of the Single officers). “Wiene 
is one other major difflerenee. Single officers place equal 
emphasis on three areas namely; Management/Administration, Personnel 
Administration and Financial Compensation whereas married FSOs give 
priority to Financial Compensation and Management/Administration. 


_, Unithetibasis ofidencth tot service, the charts show significant 
dit ORCine CSenein tie perceptions of foreign service officers. 
Recommendations on Financial Compensation are the most important 
for offacers with less.ithan!l0 yearswot semuec (72% spf fot tice cas 
with Pess thtin 4 yours tscenmvice and 67%) OP SON Cers pwidtlh p4-Wey oars 
expertencesiist tinaneial recommendations), but the percentage of 
respondents making these recommendations drops to 65% for oOmicers 
with Ll-20,youws oxperdicnce™imd. to 43% [orsoum iccrs Withouer 29 


= LS0- 


years experience. On the other hand, the officers with Over 10 
years experience put more emphasis on recommendations touching 
Management/Administration, making this area their primary source 
of concern. Officers with less than 10 years of service offer 
Suggestions to improve the Environment more often Lia neth eit 
older colleagues do (about 45% of the officers under 10 years 
experience compared to about 28% for CMmpLOyCOs sovereli) vyoars: oF 
service). Recommendations on Personnel Administration come up 
in about 50% of the FSO Tear Sheets, with the exception of 
employees with 4-10 years experience. This group, probably 
frustrated by the lack of career PrORTession thas 64% Of ets 
officers making recommendations on carcer Mrtters.  inadeivs 
about 8% of all FS officers, regardicss of their lengthaot 
service, offer proposals on the Role of the FOnenpnes envi Cex 


> , = é ; a Py 
te Lomments bv Catecrory 


The following table lists the most Frequently mentioned 
recommendations. The numbers represent the percentapye of respond- 
ents who mention the specific recommendation and theslettersmin 
brackets’ indicate the heading to which cach recommendation belong. 


TABLE 9 MAJOR RECOMMENDATIONS 


Category ovat Male Female 
ieeoworii | Allowances’ (FC) Cae 25 20 
2. Sympathetic, Responsive 

Management (M/A) 20S 2 20 
3. Travel Allowances (FC) 18 18 18 
fron Var I CEC ) 14 14 AU page 
5. Hardship Allowance (FC) SS 17S Dah 
0. Carcer, Planning (PA) 11 TOES oao 
7. Voreign Service Act (M/A) J re 2 
8. Promotions (FA) 8.5 8.5 9 
9. Flexibility in Postings 
Assignments (PA) 8 8 3) 
0. More Responsibility for Post . 
(M/A) 8 8 Gato 
[. Role of Foreign Service (REFS) 8 set 2 
2, Better Management Skills (M/A) aes i ye) 
5. Compensation for Spouse (Er) a5 Aw 4 
Peet UN old 30 Development) 
(PA) Cae 8 2 
15. Simplification of Administration 
(PA) ' 7 ve 5 4 


moet HS 


B. ENVIRONMENT 


The heading, Environment, encompasses 14 categories. The 
following table presents the major categories. 


TABLE 9 CATEGORIES OF RECOMMENDATIONS ENVIRONMENT (% of respondents 


Category Total Male Female Single Married 4 A= 1D eld oed) 209 

1. Compensation for 

Spouse Aid Us 4.5 (Bes Goa epee po) Saco 8 
2. Housing d 7 ops) G5 7 5s na "| 8 
5. Imployment 

Opportunities for 

Spouse Abroad 50 hie) eo Age oe ae 8 Dap 1 
4. Employment 

Opportunities for 

Spouse at Home 4 4.5 0 ip ae Die eae OIL 2 
5. Employment of 

Spouse at Post S35 - 0 ) 4.5 § Lhe wy 5 4 


ie, Gonpensatiron- for Spouse; Emplovment Opportunitics for Spouse 
Abroad; Emplovment Opportunities tor Spouse at llome; Employment 


ot spouse lat’Post; “Separation Al lowance* Policy on Spouse 


The most important recommendations under the Environment heading 
touch on the role of spouse. If all the recommendations were 
combined into one category, about 15% of all FSOs would Shave made 
mention of the need for improvements in the present role of the 
spouse. Not surprisingly, more male FSOs bring up proposals than 
do female FSOs, and more marricd FSOs do than Single FSOs’’* Although 
the younger generation of FSOs have a tendency to put emphasis on 
the role of the spouse, all FSOs, regardless of age, mention the 
subject with more or less the same repulomuuye, sthcekaveumnec 
recommendation on the spouse's role calls for some compensation to 
the spouse, whether payment for representational duties, payment 
for the loss of a second salary or the right to unemployment 
insurance premiums. 


Jie lous ing 


Improvements in the quality of housing and the amelioration 
in the maintenance and furnishing) of accommodation, plus the need 
to provide more crown-owned accommodation are some of the recommend- 
ations made by 7% f the FS*otticerssssihc perception of the problem 
io air ly Cousi st Chee Ore luimlomenonnos 
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a SCCM Cut Recreation; Better Brictings® GO tiicaaeOns 


Mail /7Communications 


No more than 3% of the FS officers make mention of any other 
recommendation in the environment field. 


be FINANCIAL COMPENSATION 


The heading, Financial Compensation, is comprised of 10 
categories. The following table presents the percentages for the 
more significant categories. 


TABLE 10 CATEGORIES OF RECOMMENDATION FINANCIAL COMPENSATION 


Peeper coudent sjeeugholias Tshio sien 


Category Total Male Female Single Married eee | ou 

1. Overall Allowance 

Structure PAGS 25 20) 18 20.5 HR S20) oy 18 
2. Travel Allowances 18 18 18 205 PISS S28 19 Moos. Vio 
See ay 14 14 Pes TG.5 lah Bee A ale, BPS Tis } 
4. Hardship Allow- ; 

ances 1 is 1l 155) Veo Os od 1S a) 6 
5. Post Index 9 Oia 3) 8 3 hoe ee. i 8 
O. Specific Al low- 

ances CaS 6 9 8) io see Ai SA aSS 6 


oF Overall Allowance Structure 

One in every four FSOs recommends changes in the overall 
allowance structure, most notably by increasing the allowances to 
Powee tends e\s-oneyhSO-wryrtesset larhtat ion his SOT Osi Oued. Lic 
PrIMncialepernksgot ithe .FSDss shhey switd needto be drastically 
improved to once again make serving abroad attractive". The need 


for greater financial incentives to serve overseas is a common 
Sentiment among all FS groups. However, the FSOs with 4-10 years 
experrcnce Mention, this. recommendation the. most often. It is 


interesting to note that FSOs with less than 4 ycars expericnce 
sugecst changes in the allowance structure the least often of all 
groups, a fact which runs against the normal trend in recommendations 
on financial matters. Perhaps this group has not had cnough expceri- 
ence overseas to judge the adequacy or inadequacy of allowances. 


Loo 


con Travel Allowances 

An increase in the amount of Ilome leave and a more libcral 
policy on paid trips to Canada are recommendations that 18% of 
the FSOs put forward. It would appear that many FSOs see this 


allowance as a means of attenuating the problems of londiness 
and isolation, sources of discontent listed by many officers, 
AS single FSOs and FSOs with the least experience most often 
expressedeteelanes or isolation weit cence Surprising that they 
propose more Home leave and travel allowance than do their 
colleagues. 


oy salary 


l4%.of the FS officers push for an increase in salary. As 
lSmthes cusemot stravediead lowancess younger officers make more 
recommendations than do their older colleagues; the perncen taecep i 
people making these salary recommendations drops with experience; 
It may be that junior officers believe that they are not adequately 
compensated when education, experience, aOC and: Sd kim? CSG 
taken into consideration. As a young FS officer writes, "The 
Salaries for junior officers have to be raised to a more competitive 
level, We no longer enter the service with a private income to 
SUNPOlva tS saa 


4 


ie Hardship Allowance, Post Index 


Although a fairly constant percentage in all FS groups want 
more financial incentives for hardship posts, -the FSO witheli-20 
YCiVS scx perience mention sit i hemmo stot tenmoneey i groups, probably 
because they encounter more difficulties on account of their 
havinechildren of *school age. Similariy paths. erounenusmtie 
largest percentage of respondents offering Suggestions to improve 
tne Pos Ullndex 2 ="The "costwot keepiniomed family overseas probably 
makes a FSO more sensitive to changes in the cost of De Val On 


5M Specific Allowances; Elimination of Comparability eae eaten isic 
Lump-Sum Payments ; Simplify Feds 


FSOs make a series of more specific recommendations, none of 
which is listed by more than 4% of the respondents. | The provision 
of more hospitality funds, improvements in posting loans and removal 
expenses, and more compassionate travel assistance are some of the 
SUC se Lor Ss 


There are also three recommendations TOUCHING “On cthc ea Gone 
behind compensation. "49 "or atl SOs recommend, the clinic one 
the comparability principic, 259 would prefer lump-sum payments 
instead of a myriad of regulations and another 3.53 call for a 
more Simplified structure for mne wos. 
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us PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


The heading, Personnel NOMEN) Os Cat Pogues Sacs-t ers eete? CLEC vomloess 
The following table presents the percentages for the important 
GLE Ov O2tl OS:. 


TABLE 11 CATEGORTES OF RECOMMENDATIONS PERSONNE ADMINISTRATION 
(% of respondents) 


Category Total Male Female Single Marricd 4 4-10 11-20 20 
1. Career Planning jet LOSS L5.o 13 USN) og petcrspeeig Gy Bahr ai Be 
2. Opportunities for 
Promotions SUG 535 G detkrane) 1 eid 15 5 6 


Seerrexability in 
Rotationality and 


Postings 8 8 9 tS aes 'b 3 10 eS 3 
4. Training 7193 8 g ahs) fiskeh mae) 7 a0 6 
5. Appraisals 6 6 Z 5 6 0 6 9 4 
6. Equal Opportuni- 

ties Among 

Departments 6 to ORAS 14 11 Gis Dita a bead 5 


j2 GureersBlhannine 
—_—_————— 


Concerned by the lack of career counselling and the ad hoc 
approach to career development, 113 of the FSOs put emphasis on 
the need to have a more cohcrent approach to career planning and 
Pee even if this approach. entails a Personnel Division manned 
by non-rotational, professional Speciale ts, aU ly the Eas wath 
less than 4 years of service do not accord much eh a OR Ce oA aa pias KS 
issue, probably because their careers have not yet suffered from 
the vagaries of career development in the foreign service. Female 
FSOs place the most emphasis on the 1ssue, largely because the 
majority are single and young and more apt to be dissatisfied 
With career progression. The married female would also have acute 
problems with career mobility. 
on Promotions; More Grades 

Better career prospects and better promotional opportunities 
Figure among the recommendations of SOR ao)? a A ey ay Ran 
hardly startling to see that the FS officers with 4-10 years 
experience offer suggestions for improving promotional opportunities 
more often than other groups do. Promotionally constipated, this 
group appears to want quick relief. Single male and female FSQs 
similarly register a high recepcivirlry? to* chance’ in the area of 
promotions. The creation of more grades in the I'S Co eed Con 
is one of the more concrete recommendations, which 3.5% of the FS 
OUliocrseislg rest. 


~< jf Se 
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iy Flexibility in Rotationality and POS ano Segeohomt en Postings/ 
More Time in Ottawa ¢ 
8> of the FSOs would Like a more flexible approach to postings, 
aosystem where personal interest, aspirations and experience play 
a larger role and where politics, sfavouri tasmeand ins Ons Tt at y, 
are climinated. Perhaps because they are more susceptible to being 
sent to hardship posts, 12% of Single male [SOs want changes in 
the present—system,—a larger percentage than any Other group. Also 
Single male FSOs are the most likely to recommend more postings in 
Ottawa. 


a Training (Career Develo ment); Equal Opportunities Among 


Departments; Movement In and Out of Domestic Denartments 
aera CMe CS Ee OF ome Stic Departments 


A flexible career pattern and good possibilities for career 
development imply the EennoOr tind ty stomtake training coumsiesSiiito 
upgrade skills and qualities, the "guarantee of equal Opportunity 
among the different foreign service departments and the chance to 
change streams", and finally %the, abi Lit yoto ano veariieant OUTRO 
the foreign service to other domestic depantments!hs» GuaSea-Gpeesos 
Wintsmore OCCasions to fol low Ta inigven course. Wiis percentage 
VES Cs COM G oo) MOT ai)s awit ieee yours experience, no doubt. 4 
reflection of their desire to improve management skills now that 


they have reached senior positions. 6% of FSOs want the guarantee 
of equal opportunities between FS departments and the aba last yeata 
chanpe streams... Perhaps as an indication of the uncertainty and 


hope surrounding Consolidation... an astonishing 20% of the ESQs 
With less than 4 years experience want to "ensure that integration 
1G SU seeinea ioe ss having an equal Opportunity to serve in each 
of the three services". 

Co tire Od io Sen Wo. de States lve Opportunity to move more 
PrOcdyve sn and aout tere foreign service. 


ss EM EMG my sted is PS 


6% of FSOs suggest that the promotion system be modified to 
SUP eo oc OO Ci Gms, | Ghe competent employee, thereby get ting 
away from practices that reward Careerists and self-promoters. 
Because they are SCODULILG. Chet tic tocas me om Cia lLesseith anes 
yedrs experionce Finds the promotion SOL CIn Oi) Coco eer ettorms 
pate: ove ves, KSO, knowing the whims of the SYSUTCM,. iS 01, Cum ot mete 
make recommendations. 


0. Fire Incompetent Employees; Diplomatic/Non-Diplomatic; SE 
Concept; Language Training; RCC mmstingn nigkalna nile Cartcr Streams 
Listed by less than, 4% 0f the totnaidiso population, the recommend- 
ations to fire incompetent employees, to climinate the distinction 
between diplomats and non-diplomats, to improve language training and 
recruitment, policies, wands-ton dinero caney Classification systems for 
all IS employees are minor and do not ,scem to clicit widespread response. 
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Ex MANAGEMENT/ADMINISTRATION 


The heading Management/Administration, groups together 15 
categories of recommendations. The following table presents the 
findings for the major categories. 


TABLE 12 CATEGORIES OF RECOMMENDATIONS MANAGEMENT/ADMINISTRATION 
(4 of respondents) 


Category Totai.. Male Female Single Married) 4. 4-10 11-20 20 

1. Sympathetic, 

Responsive 

Management AU es Zi 20 18 ral kate gmt if iS pAb 20es 
2. Foreiyn Service 

Act 9 Se 2 TOs 9 = fi 9 16.5 
3. More Responsi- 

bility for Post 8 8 Debs 4 ) eet ee, tee 
4. Better Management 

Shida S te 7 Nese 8 7 Pah Go 5 4 
5. Human Resources ieee: fete URS Es Nes 7 22 ..5 Sao. A 
6. Simplification of 

Administration 7 ate 4.5 (eS 7 pie eee O29. AD 
7. Professional 

Administration ) » bogs 4 yee 0 6.5 ino oO 


ime Sympathetic, Responsive Management; Better Management Skills; 
Simplatuecationso® Adminystrationie? rohessional Administration 
4 of the 7 major recommendations under the "Management/Administra- 
tion" heading pertain to the improvement of HQ management and 
administration, and the four recommendations represent 41% of all 
suggestions under the heading. If all these categories were combined 
about 30% of FSOs would have made suggestions to improve the attitudes 


and operation of HQ management and administration, making this area 
one of the prime priorities for reform. 


The recommendation urging a more responsive sympathetic HQ 
management and administration through a evreater sensitivity to 
Dimaieconcermnss  thiceclimination ot the adversarial attitude, less 
rigidity and more common sense in the interpretation of regulations, 
a personal approach to problems, and the establishment of a more 
experienced, specialized personnel bureau outstrip all other 
proposals under the Management/Administration heading, with 20.5% 


of the respondents mentioning it. The more experienced officer 
TONUSmUOUS Tessa more strongly the necd for improvements, as 24.5% 
Peel ule ey O1rseOl SOrVvice. montion ty, comarca to.11% of 


PoUrwath less than 4 years experience and 19% of those with 4-10 
Pemex CINCNC OC. sUUCLY Cnough theo Prous: with Over Z0ayvcans, of 


mdb iS 


service has Only s20.5 Or SVUsemMCMnDCrSmD Gino cmuU pmCio SC 
recommendations. lt may be that a large number of this group 
belong to senior management, the butt of all this Griuticrsm, 
and [dOsnet sreelb@lake (ChilicTZingethomseo mcs. 


7.5% of the FS officers call for better management SkiLiss 
both in terms of leadership and human resources. The newer [FSO 
and the female officer emphasize this need more often than their 
colleagues, perhaps indicating that persons at the bottom of the 
hierarchical scale are more exposed to, and therefore more critical 
of, supervision by colleagues. 


The simplification of administration, which would reduce the 
time spent by officers on regulating their personal atfainsewsand 
the need for more competent, professional administrators who could 
effectively look after administrative details are recommendations 
that about 10% of the FSOs mention. These suggestions, if combined, 
seem to be common to all FS groups. 


oY FOréei ena seckyiceunet 


The desirability of a separate Foreign Service, Act,. which 
would define the conditions of work in the foreign SOLV1ICG, Capped lis 
to 9cmot the /FS0s5 -atrelativelyrlarge wereentage given the choice 
of specific recommendations available to the respondcntscam i he 
appeal of the idea increases with years of experience in the foreign 
SETVICCYESOF thats 1b4ncdrthealSOsawitheover 20 years: experi cance 
propost@lissonarstoeaet- 


ae Human Resources, Increase Budeect 


7.5% of FS officers see the need for more human resources and 
5.5% Want greater budgetary allocations, both proposals aiming 
to help the achievement of programme POURS IV LOM S SPNtCnes time 
‘to note that female FSOs recommend more forcefully the need to 
increase the budget (9% compared to 33 for male FSOs) and the need 
touch iresmore istaffs(b3 05% cfithe females #versus i 7use foritne males). 
Single male FSOs are also more likely to make the suggestions than 
theirimarried brethren 2ioinbthe experience groups, an astonishing 
22% of officers with less than 4 year's service call for more staff. 
All these figures’ seem tolindicate: that the occupants of the lower 
rungs of the hierarchy do not have the access to staff they feel 
necessary ito zacconpltishat heitiwork. 


4, More Responsibility to Posts 


8% of FS officers, a percentage common to most age groups, 
argue for the delegation of more authority to the post. 
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wie Communication/Consultation; Ombudsman ; Consolidation; No 
Consolidation; Special Policies on Women and Singles; ~~ 
Specialization 


Other recommendation diming to effect Changes in management 
practices do not receive significant mention by the PSS ees aS’ 
argue for more Consultation and communication on matters of 
importance to the employee, 3.5% favour complete consolidation, 
2% oppose any consolidation, 2.53 would like an ombudsman, 2,53 
asks for special Policies on women and Singles, and 2.53 Call for 
Specialization in foreign service functions. 


Vs ROLE AND FUNCTION OF FOREIGN SERVICE 
ee NE LGN SERVICE 


8% of FS officers Propose a more defined role and function 
for the foreign Service, a percentage common to all groups. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE TEARSHEET ANALYSES 
ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT STAFF 


This study examines the perceptions of support staff in the 
Department of External Affairs and analyses their attitudes towards the 
advantages, disadvantages and possible improvements to a foreign service 
career. 


37.5% of the administrative support staff responded to the Tear 
Sheet of the Employee Questionnaire. The 446 respondents are a fairly 
representative sample of the support classifications. The following 
table compares the support population in the foreign service as of May 1981 
with the respondents to the Tear Sheet on the basis of the group differences 
explored in this study. 


TABLE 1 SURVEY SAMPLE VERSUS SUPPORT POPULATION 


All Support (1188) Respondents (466) 
Male 53% 56% 
Female 47% 44% 
Married 49% 55% 
Single 51% 45% 
0.3 Yrs. Experience 14% 143 
4-10 Yrs. Experience 46% 47% 
Tiez0 Yrs. Experience 29% 33% 
20> Yrs. Experience 10% 6% 


The Tear Sheet of the Employee Questionnaire asks three questions. 
(1) What three things have you enjoyed most in your foreign service career? 


(ii) What three things have been most dissatisfying in your foreign 
service career? 


(iii) List three recommendations to the Royal Commission that you consider 
would improve the conditions in the foreign service. 


This study consists of three sections, one dealing with the 
sources of satisfaction in the foreign service, one examining the sources 
of dissatisfaction and a final one looking at proposed recommendations. 


Alay = 


PART I: SATISFACTION IN THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


There are thirteen sources of satisfaction in the foreign service. 
The following table lists these categories under three headings: 


TABLE 2. | SATISFACTION 


1s SOCIO-CULTURAL BENEFITS 1. Meeting New People, 2. Travel 
3. Culture, 4. Living/Working Abroad, 
5. Family Life, 6. Other 

Il. | FINANCIAL REWARDS 1. Financial Compensation 

III. JOB SATISFACTION 1. Varied/Interesting Job, 2. Sense 


of Service/Accomplishment, 3. Scnse of 
Responsibility, 4. Professionalism of 
Foreign Service, 5. Personal/Professional 
Enrishment, 6. Other 


ot Eo A 


A. GENERAL OVERVIEW 


The 466 respondents list 1264 sources of satisfaction falling 
under the three headings, namely socio-cultural benefits, financial 
rewards and work benefits. The following chart presents a breakdown of 
the responses on the basis of age. The numbers represent the percentage 
of responses for each type of benefit mentioned by support staff. 


FIGURE 1. COMMENTS BY HEADING. SATISFACTION. (Legend: Socio- 
Cultural Benefits; MJ Work Benefits; FE] Financial Rewards) 


The primary source of satisfaction for support staff comes from 
the socio-cultural benefits of a foreign service career. 72% of the 
responses to Question 1 on the Tear Sheet refer to socio-cultural 
advantages while only 24% touch on work benefits and 3% mention financial 
rewards. These percentages are the same for male, female, single or 
married support staff. On the basis of years of service, satisfaction 
with socio-cultural affairs increases with experience and satisfaction 
with work decreases. Financial rewards are not mentioned to a large extent 


by any age group. 


SO 


B. SOURCES OF SATISFACTION 


Support staff identify eleven sources of satisfaction in their 
foreign service careers. The following table presents the percentages 
for all the categories. The numbers represent the percentage of respondents 
who mention each category in the Tear Sheets. 


TABLE 3 CATEGORIES OF SATISFACTION (3% of respondents) 
Category A #3 Z 
ci saa (om oT ‘= 
5] © is} jor) taal =, N 
ra) a = MH m — i = 
Ea ne) ee ete hehe 
1. Travel 75° 78 167 9GO9 ne ae 5 e742) 7S a6 
2. Meeting New People o/) 52 SOS PamOl P05 4a 5 eee som O54 
3. Culture 5B 4102594 935 Aled esse ee 
4. Varied/Interesting 
Job 25, 2026. 924, 2 es ae eS 
5. Living/Working 
Abroad 22 LS. Woluend8h Belte 29 lO eed 
6. Professional 
Enrichment 1S BIS NS17 06 lee SS oS 4 
7. Financial Rewards 10 eee 7 eek 9 5 Beet 2 (Pe ike 


8. Sense of Service/ 
Accomplishment dd Oe SS eZ 9 Of elles oleae 


9. Job Challenge/ 
Responsibility 6 9 5 3 9 6 8 6 - 


10. Professionalism 
OL er. 5. 6 5 8 7 bie LA) 5 8 Lez 


11. Family Life 4 / = = 7 5 3 ArreeLy 


ae 


1. Travel; Meeting New People; Culture; Living/Working Abroad 


Support staff name four socio-cultural benefits in their top 
five sources of satisfaction. Although the terms are closely related, 
male support staff note more frequently "travel" and "experiencing new 
cultures'' than do the female support staff. On the other hand, female 
support staff write more frequently about the pleasure of "meeting new 
people" and of "living/working abroad". With the exception of the 
category, "meeting new people"! it appears that satisfaction with these 
socio-cultural factors increases with years of service. For example, 
while only 57% of the support staff with less than 4 years of service 
note the pleasures of travel, 78% of the group with 11-20 years exper- 
ience mention it. Similarly, the group with 11-20 years of service write 
more often of 'meeting new people", ''experiencing new culture" and ''living/ 
working abroad" than any other age group. 


2. Varied/Interesting Job Content; Professional/Personal Enrichment 


The variety of work assignments and the opportunity to change 
positions on a regular basis appeal to 26% of the support staff, making 
this category the only major source of work satisfaction. ''Professional/ 
personal enrichment'' from career experiences is mentioned by 15% of the 
support staff. In both cases, the percentages remain constant for all 
groups of support staff. The preference shown for socio-cultural benefits 
and the neglect of work benefits seem to indicate a serious disaffection on 
the part of support staff for the nature of their work. 


3. Financial Rewards 


10% of support staff see financial benefits in working in the 
foreign service. The financial rewards are a better life overseas, increased 
social status and satisfactory benefits and pay. All support groups mention 
these benefits, although newer employees put less emphasis on this factor. 


4. Sense of Service/Accomplishment; Job Challenge/Responsibility 


The satisfaction of representing Canada, of serving Canadians and 
of helping to accomplish useful goals and objectives figure among 11% of the 
Tear Sheets for support staff, and it is the single female SCY who places the 
most value on this factor (13% mention it compared to 5.5% for single male 
support staff or 9% for all male support staff). Another indicator of the 
employee's feeling of achievement and pride in the job, ''the job challenge/ 
responsibility’! is listed by 6.5% of the support staff. This time the male 
F.S.0. raises this matter the most often (9% compared to 2.5% for single 
male F.S.0.'s and 3% for female F.S.0.'s). On the basis on length of service, 
employees with more experience make more mentions of their satisfaction with 
representing and serving Canada than do their younger colleagues. 


9. Professionalism of the Foreign Service 


6.5% of support staff find Satisfaction in the "esprit de corps" 
of the foreign service. Employees with less than 4 years experience and 
employees with over 20 years experience have the most mentions of these 
factors in the Tear Sheets. 


FART 11: DISSATISFACTION 
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TNetHES FOREIGN SSERVICE 


Dissatisfaction comes in many shapes and expressions but for the 
sake of analysis, this study identifies 38 sources of discontent 


falling under 5 headings: 


TABLE 3 DISSATISFACTION IN THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


HEABING 
I. Environment 
II. Financial Compensation 
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Administration 
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6. Communication/Consultation, 7. Iluman 
Resources, 8. Inadequate Budget, 

o. UOMsolrdation, aJuuy Other. 


1. Uncertain Foreign Service Roles. 
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A. GENERAL OVERVIEW 


The 446 respondents identify 1115 sources of dissatisfaction 
falling under the five headings. The following table shows the percentage 
of respondents who mention a heading in the Tear Sheets. These figures 
therefore permit one to see the priority areas for the support staff. 


FIGURE, 2 COMMENTS BY HEADING. DISSATISFACTION (Legend: BMS Environment 
WZ Financial Compensation [CJ Personnel Administration 
Management/Administration). (N.B. The comments on the Role 

and Function of Foreign Service are negligible and are not 
charted. ) 
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The charts reveal that issues of Personnel Administration far 
outstrip any other area of concern in the minds of support staff. 78.5% 
mention problems with Personnel Administration, 32% talk about the conditions 
of the Environment, 32% raise issues of Management/Administration and 29.5% 
bring up matters of Financial Compensation. The concentration on Personnel 
Administration results from the issue of ''diplomatic/non-diplomatic status", 
but even without this grievance, Personnel Administration is still the major 
priority. 


Female support staff do not complain as much about Environment 
matters or Financial Compensation worries as do their male counterparts. 
Similarly, single support staff only give the Environment a 25% response 
rate compared to 38% for married support staff, and only 25% of single 
support staff raise matters of Financial Com§pensation versus 33% of the 
married support staff. 


On the basis of length of service, there are several differences 
in the perceptions of support staff. All age groups place Personnel 
Administration issues at the top of their list, but the group with 11-20 
years experience gives more emphasis to this area (85% mention Personnel 
Administration). Environment issues are also more important to the group 
with 11-20 years of service than to any other group, as 37.5% mention them 
compared to the 24.5% of the newest employees who talk about them. On the 
other hand, 36% of the newest support staff find fault with Financial 
Compensation, the largest rate of discontent, but the percentage decreases 
with years of service. All support groups put more or less the same priority 
on Management/Administration issues. 
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B. SOURCES OF DISSATISFACTION 


The following table presents the fifteen most frequently mentioned 
recommendations. The numbers represent the percentage of respondents who 
mention each source of discontent and the letters in brackets indicate to 
which heading each category belongs. 


TABLE 5 MAJOR CATEGORIES OF DISSATISFACTION (% of respondents) 


Category 
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1. Non Diplomatic/Diplomatic Status 


The existence of two categories of employees overseas, diplomats 
and others, gives rise to complaints about discrimination, different and 
preferential treatment of one group, snobbishness, artifical class barriers 
and unfair division of benefits and allowance. 37% of the support staff 
find the distinctions made between diplomats and non-diplomats a source of 
dissatisfaction. This sentiment cuts across all groups, but the group with 
4-10 years of service and the group with 11-20 years experience point up 
the injustice with the most frequency. The lower percentage for the newer 
support staff may be explained by their unfamiliarity with and inexperience 
in the foreign service. The employees with over 20 years of service may be 
used to the traditional setup in the foreign service and thus be less apt 
to criticize than their younger colleagues. Nevertheless, this issue clearly 
asserts itself as a source of discontent for support staff. 


2. Lack of Promotions 


The lack of opportunities for promotions causes 34% of the support 
staff to complain. The female SCY'S rate this issue as their number one 
grievance as 37% of them mention it. The high percentage gives testimony 
to the frustration of SCY's, who, having progressed, find their careers with 
no place to go after a certain level, or who, despite their qualities, find 
the places for promotion very limited. On the basis of length of service, 
the more experienced an employee, the more he/she notes the problem of 
promotions. 64% of employees over 20 years of service mention the issue, 
compared to the 36% of the 11-20 year group and the 23% for the new entrants. 
These figures seem to indicate a certain frustration with a classification 
system which leaves an experienced employee no place to go after he/she 
has obtained a certain level. 


3. Total Remuneration; Allowances 


The lack of financial incentives is a source of discontent for 
17.5% of the support staff. By far, it is the newest support staff who 
mention the problem the most often (29% of them list it), perhaps because 
they find the starting salary inadequate. Many SCY's often write about their 
sacrifice of a higher salary to join the foreign service. Complaints drop 
with experience. On another financial matter, 12.5% of the support staff 
are dissatisfied with specific allowances. Unlike the remarks on "total 
remuneration", displeasure with the allowances is more marked on the part 
of male support staff (15% list this category compared to 9% of the female 
support). While single, younger support staff focus more on salary, it 
appears that the older, married support staff see the need for more allowances. 
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4, Attitudes of HQ Management/Administration; Management of Foreign Service 


Support staff only draw attention to two criticisms of the 
management and administration of the foreign service among their top 
fifteen sources of discontent. 17.5% of the Support staff are displeased 
with the attitude of HQ management and administration and 8% find fault 
with the management abilities of senior managers. Although support staff 
with 11-20 years experience tend to be more disgruntled than the other 
groups are, all support groups register more or less the same rates of 
discontent, indicating a common perception of management among support staff. 


56 eCultural Adaptation/Rotation 


The continuous career movement and upheaval, causing a sense of 
rootlessness, separation and isolation from friends and relatives, problems 
in adapting to new cultures and problems with transfering one's belongings 
are sources of discontent for 16% of all support staff, a percentage common 
to all groups. More experienced support staff, those with 11-20 years of 
Service, however, do have a tendency to bring up this issue more often than 
the new support staff (19% of them draw attention to the problem compared 
to 13% of the new support group), probably because the older staff have to 
cope with adjustment problems for family and spouse. 
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6. Job Content 


Job content is mentioned as a problem by 12.5% of all support 
staff, but more importantly it is a major source of discontent for SCY's. 
22% of female support staff, the vast majority of whom are SCY's, complain 
about the "dull, uninteresting, boring repetitive work''. As one SCY notes 
"the successful External Affairs' secretary must empty herself of initiative, 
of will and especially of independence. She must also put "blinkers" on her 
mind. She must be obedient and docile. In other words, she must become a 
robot programmed by management''. All age groups express the same sentiment, 
indicating that displeasure with the work may be widespread for the entire 
occupational group. 


7, Career Planning; Flexibility in Post Assignments ; Appraisals; 


Career Development (Training) 


Discontent in these four areas form part of the support staff's 
indictment of personnel administration, as eight of the top sources of 
dissatisfaction arise from career problems and personnel practices. 113 of 
Support staff are not pleased with career planning and give examples of the 
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absence of career plans, inadequate career counselling, the ad hoc approach 

to assignments and poor personnel management. 9.5% find fault with the 

process of assigning postings. As one person writes, 'Third parties make 
decisions concerning me and my work without prior consultation with me and 
with complete disregard for my preferences''. 8% criticize the appraisal 
system, with its lack of uniformity in the application of standards and the 
favouritism in the choice of promotions. Finally, 4% deplore the lack of 
opportunities to advance one's career through training programmes, competitions 
or interchange with the domestic civil service. 


In three categories, female support staff, whether single or 
married, and single male support staff complain more than their male married 
colleagues. 13% of single male support and 11% of female support staff draw 
attention to "appraisals" compared to 5.5% of the male married staff; 10.5% 
of single male support and 12% of female support staff criticize "posting 
assignments" compared to 7.5% of the male married staff; and for "career dev- 
elopment'"’", the percentage for female support staff is higher than for males. 
As for the category ''career planning", the percentages for FS groups based on 
sex and marital status are equal. The figures for the four categories would 
appear to reveal a slightly greater preoccupation with career issues on the 
part of SCY's and single male support compared to married male support staff. 


On the basis of length of service, the group with 11-20 years of 
service gives more priority to these career issues, its response rate almost 
double that of other groups for "career planning", "appraisals" and "career 
development opportunities'’. It would appear that as support staff approach 
the top of their classification, problems with future career progression 
become more acute. 


8. Attitudes/Abilities of Colleagues 


9.5% of the support staff find fault with the attitudes and abilities 
of colleagues, a percentage common to all groups. Much of this criticism is 
directed at the attitudes of foreign service officers. One employee writes 
of his "loathing for a system that takes the cream of our university graduates, 
clones an officer, pumps him full of self-importance, drains his sensitivity, 
sends him to a post where a philosophy is born: As many asses as I kiss today, 
I'll kick tomorrow’ - another Head of Post". Since nearly 10% of all support 
group raise this issue, the attitudes of foreign service officers may be a 
large source of low morale for support staff. 
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9. Accommodation 


Accomodation comes up in 9% of the support staff's Tear Sheets, 
but it is a larger preoccupation for married support staff (12.5% mention 
it). No doubt the requirements of a family, coupled with the diplomat's 
advantageous position with regard to crown-owned accommodation, make this 
Matter particularly sensitive to. married support staff. 


10. Post Index 


4.5% of support staff criticize either the methodology of the 
Post Index or its inadequacies for a certain posting. It is a larger concern 
for married support staff (6% mention it) than for single support staff 
(2% talk about it). 


ll. Other Sources of Dissatisfaction 


None of the remaining 22 sources of dissatisfaction is mentioned 
by more than 4% of support staff. The percentages for these sources of 
dissatisfaction are as follows: security (2%), family (2.5%), spouse (2%), 
health (2.5%), recreation (1.5%), lost investment opportunities (23), 
training (3%), recruitment (0.53), length of postings (1%), HQ/Post decision- 
making (1%), administration of foreign service (2%), lack of communication/ 
consultation (2%), human resources (4%), inadequate budget (1%), and post 
administration (4%). 


PART III: RECOMMENDATIONS 


RUmeidty si oe Une edreoneet identifies $8 categories of 
recommendations falling under five headings: Environment, Financial 
Compensation, Personnel Administration, Management/Administration, 
and Role and Function of Foreign Service. 
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6. Increase Budget, 7. More Human 
Resources, 8. Communication/Consulta- 
tion, 9. Ombudsman, 10. Foreign Service 
AC tees GONSOL1Oat2 Ont as ioeesNO 

GONSOII dation al oO De Gl diag Ono. 
Functions, 14. Policies on Women and 
Singlesseisae Other 


V. Role and Function of 1. Role and Function of Foreign ‘Service 
Foreign Service 
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A. GENERAL OVERVIEW 


The 446 respondents identify 1205 recommendations falling under 
five headings. The following tables shows the percentages of respondents 
who mention recommendations under each of the headings. 


FIGURE. 3 COMMENTS BY HEADING. RECOMMENDATIONS (Legend: MM Environment; 
Financial Compensation [[_] Personnel Administration 
Management /Administration) 
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The charts reveal that 73% of support staff make recommendations 
for Personnel Administration, 50% call for more Financial Compensation, 413 
recommend changes in Management/Administration and 30% suggest improvements 
to the conditions of the Environment. The big difference between these 
percentages and the percentages for the sources of discontent is that support 
staff place a great deal more emphasis on Financial Compensation in their 
recommendations. 


A breakdown of the percentages on the basis on sex reveals a 
considerable difference in the priorities of the male and female support 
staff. Female support staff make fewer recommendations in Environment and 
Financial Compensation compared to their male colleagues. (25% of females 
mention the former and 43% raise the latter whereas 34% of males talk about 
Environment and 56% want more Financial Compensation), but the women make 
more recommendations on Management/Administration (563 versus 30% for the 
males). 


Marital status also reveals interesting differences in perceptions. 
Married support staff make a great deal more recommendations on issues of 
Personnel Administration (88% offer suggestions) and on matters of Financial 
Compensation (71% mention it), while single support staff are much more 
restrained (60% mention Personnel Administration and 34% talk about Financial 
Compensation). Indeed, single support staff attach more importance to 
Management/Administration matters than to Financial Compensation. Recommenda- 
tions on the Environment feature much more prominently on the Tear Sheets of 
married support staff (45%) than on the Tear Sheets of single support staff 
(174). There is no difference in percentages on Management/Administration 
issues. 


On the basis of length of service, the newest group of support 
staff put an almost equal emphasis on recommendations for Personnel Adminis- 
tration (65% mention it), Management/Administration (59%) and Financial 
Compensation (59%) and neglect proposals on the Environment (26% make suggestions) . 
For the groups of 4-10 years of service and 11-20 years of service, their 
priorities for reform are very similar. They give priority to reforms on 
Management/Administration (about 70% make suggestions), then Financial 
Compensation (around 50% offer proposals), then Management/Administration 
(40% recommend changes) and finally Environment (29%). For support staff 
who have more than 20 years of service, their numbers are insufficient to 
make any reasonable conclusions. 


B. | RECOMMENDATIONS 


The following table presents the fifteen most frequently mentioned 
recommendations. The numbers represent the percentage of respondents 
who mention each recommendation and the letters in brackets indicate 
under which heading each category falls. 
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1. Diplomatic/Non Diplomatic Status 


The elimination of the distinction between diplomatic and non- 
diplomatic staff represents the number one recommendation for support 
staff. 34% of all support staff put forward this Suggestion. The 
Suppression of this distinction will "remove the social and status 
consciousness of individuals", "give all staff equal rights and 
privileges'' and "do away with the second class citizen which is strongly 
felt on most posts". 


44% of single male support staff and 45% of married male support 
favour the one type of passport abroad, but only 24% of single female SCY's 
and 12% of married female SCY's make the same recommendation. 

Nevertheless it is the number one recommendation TOleouYSeasewel ls 


On the basis of experience, the support groups with 4-10 years 
of service and with 11-20 years of service recommend more strongly the 
adoption of a single passport than do their collegues. 


Zee OVerali Allowances ; Specific Allowances; Travel Allowances 


Four of the top eight recommendations focus on more generous 
financial arrangements. Greater incentives to serve overseas, more 
frequent revisions of the structure of the FSD's, better Foreign Service 
Premiums and a better allowance structure are some of the recommendations 
made by 21% of the supportstaff under the category, ‘overall allowances''. 
Another 12% recommend improvements to "specific allowances", such as 
removal expenses, posting loans or hospitality allowances; 113 encourage 
an increase in the basic "'salary"; and 113 propose more generous ''Home 
Leave and travel allowances". 


Except for proposals urging an increase in salary, all 
financial recommendations are mentioned more often by male support staff. 
Twice as many male support staff call for better "travel allowances" and 
an improved "overall allowance structure" than do their female colleagues 
Married male support staff also tend to be more vocal than single male 
Support staff, except in the proposals for "better salaries". Why 
Single employees prefer better salaries while married employees call 
for better allowances is not entirely apparent. The allowance structure 
may be more essential to the well-being of families abroad whereas Single 
employees prefer a better salary as a guaranteed means of remuneration. 


Percentages for the recommendations on "overall allowances’ 
and "specific allowances" are similar for all age groups. However, the new 
recruits show a marked preference for "more Salary'' compared to their 
elder colleagues (213 of the support staff with less than 4 years of 
service want a better salary whereas about 10% of the other age groups . . 
put forth the idea). As for "travel allowances", the group with 11-20 years 
experience put more emphasis on the subject than do their colleagues 
(17% versus about 10% for the other groups). Perhaps being absent for so 
long from Canada, this group sees the need for more Home Leave. 
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3. Sympathetic, Responsive Management 


12% of the support staff would like to see improvements in 
the attitude of senior management and HQ administration, The replacement 
of the adversarial attitude by a greater sensitivity to human concerns and 
more flexibility and common sense instead of rigidity and obstinacy 
would go a long way to alleviating the distrust of HQ management and 
administration. 


Female support staff make recommendations on the subject 
twice as often as do their male collegues, and the group with 4-10 
years experience put more emphasis on this area than do the other groups. 


4, Career Planning; Career Development (Training) 


Better career planning through the institution of a real 
career plan, a coherent approach to career policy, or the establishment 
of a more profesSional, specialized Personnel Division is a suggestion 
running through 13% of the Tear Sheets for support staff. Closely 
related to this demand, the call for "more opportunities for career 
development" through training, competitions and interchange with domestic 
Civil service appears in 12% of the Tear Sheets. 


Female SCY's propose these recommendations more frequently than 
do their male collegues, a fact which no doubt reflects the SCY's 
frustration with a career structure that offers limited opportunities. 


Strangely enough, the support staff with 11-20 years of 
service mention most often the need for more '!career planning'' but hage 
the lowest percentage of respondents calling for more "opportunities 
for career development." In the latter case, it is especially the 
new support staff who take up the clarion call of reform. It would 
appear that the older generation, having experienced ''career planning"', 
does not consider it entirely adequate and makes the recommendation 
to improve it while the younger generation, blissfully ignorant of what 
lies in store, contents itself with demands for more training and 
career opportunities. 


5 Flexibility in Posting Assignments 


Postings should reflect the talents, aspirations and interests 
of individuals and the system must be more flexible and less rigid, or 
at least that is what 9% of the support staff recommend. Married male 
support and single male support staff are more insistent on this point 
than their female collegues, perhaps indicating greater flexibility on 
the part of women or greater fear on the part of males of ending up in 
Upper Volta. Of the age groups, the 11-20's years of service dust off 
this suggestion more ofen, no doubt a reflection of their worries about 
adjustment problems for their families. 
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6. Appraisals; Promotions; Parallel Career Streams 


Three of the seven recommendations of Personnel Administration 
in the top fifteen touch on opportunities for promotion and the function- 
ing of the system of promotions. 9% of the respondents put forward 
Suggestions for modifying the system on which promotions are based, some 
employees calling for the abandonment of the merit system, others wanting 
more recognition given to seniority and/or service overseas. Many SCYs 
would like an end to the present appraisal System for rotational secretar- 
ies which "seems to rely heavily on the writing talents of the appraiser", 

* Of support employees recommend simply the opportunity for more promo- 
tions. Another 8% go a step further by suggesting a "'system of parallel 
career streams'' which would allow persons in one classification to 
advance to another, such as a SCY progressing to a FSO. 


Female support staff put a great deal of emphasis on these 
three recommendations, and the percentage of respondents making the sug- 
gestions in the Tear Sheets is at least three times greater than the 
percentage for men (13% versus 5% for "appraisals"; 133 versus 4% for 
"promotions"; and 15% versus 3% for "parallel career streams"). While 
all age groups take an interest in these issues, the new recruits are 
Slightly more vocal in their support of the recommendations. 


The figures do indicate, however, that the issues of promotions 
and promotion systems are subjects of acute concern for SCYs. 


ie Housing 


7% of the respondents make the recommendations on accommodation, 
Calling for improvements in furnishings, maintenance and quality of hous- 
ing and/or the need for more crown-owned accommodation. Older and more 
experienced support staff with more than 11 years of service put a greater 
priority on this issue than do their younger colleagues. 


8. Post Index 


7% of the respondents propose the reform of the present post 
index system. Changes in the methodology and more frequent adjustments 
in the index are among some of the recommendations. Male employees put 
forward these suggestions twice as often as their female colleagues do. 


9, Foreign Service Act 


* of the respondents call for a separate foreign service act 
which would regulate the conditions of work of overseas employees. The 
idea has more appeal to employees as they put in more years of service. 
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10. Better Management Skills 


% of the respondents would like to see better management in 
the foreign service through improved management techniques and 
training. As one employee puts it, 'Many of the conflicts and morale 
problems at posts are a direct result of mismanagement by HOP, They 
require management training’. Female support staff list this 
recommendation slightly more often than do their male collegues. 


11. Hardship Allowance 


6% of support staff suggest a system of more incentive for 
service at hardship posts, a percentage which is common to all ages 
and sexes. 


12. Other 


The other recommendations do not receive significant mention 
on the Tear Sheets. They are: better briefings (2.5%), compensation 
for spouse (1.5%); employment of spouse at post (3%), jobs abroad for 
spouse (1.5%), job help in Canada for spouses (0.5%), a policy on spouses 
(1%), security (1%), health (1.5%), recreation (4%), improved mail/ 
communications (2%), education (0.5%), elimination of shelter costs 
(2%), F.S.E. concept (3.5%), a separate classification for foreign 
service support (2.5%), more grades (1%), language training (3%) 
recruitment (3%), firing of incompetent employees (1.5%) and more 
time in Ottawa (5.5%). 
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QUESTIONNAIRE TEARSHEET ANALYSES - SPOUSES 


INTRODUCTION 


Categories and Terms 


This report studies the responses on the Tear Sheets of 
questionnaires received from spouses of Foreign Service 
employees. For the purpose of analysis, the respondents 
are grouped in three categories: spouses of EA, ITC, and 
CEIC officers; spouses of administrative and support staff; 
and the total of the preceding two categories. Within 
these categories, a further division is made. The respond- 
ents are placed in four age groups:.. 20-29 years, 30-39, 
s0-207600 Of MOres FOr the purpose of clarity, the report 
belers to the spouses of EA, ITC, and CEIC officers as 
“programme spouses"; their counterparts in the administra- 
tive and support category are called "staff spouses". 


Respondents 


The table below lists the number of spouses who responded 
to the questionnaire (survey) and the number of spouses of 
Foreign Service employees as of May 1, 1981 (actual). The 
percentages in the brackets placed beside the tallies for 
the two employment categories are proportions of each total. 


Table 1 


SURVEY ACTUAL 
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626 
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It is evident that the relative weights of the employment 
categories are disproportionate. Programme spouses make up 
75% of the survey total; they account for 60% of the actual 
total. This proportional difference arises from) the partic— 
ipation of each employment category in the survey. Onivec6s 
(157 of 604) of the staff spouses returned a questionnaire; 
the rate of participation for programme spouses is twice as 
great (469 of 907 - 52%). The total Pevtreipatlonmrartcers 
Sa Ot Coe omer ail) m 


Any difference in the survey and actual numbers must be con- 
Sidered when looking at the statistics. The programme spouses 
are over-represented; the staff spouses, under-represented. 
The report draws attention to those areas where these propor- 
tional differences distort the aggregate profile. 


The respondents are also grouped by their ages. The table 
below lists: 


a the number of respondents in each group 

b. the proportion of each age group in the totals of 
the (three) categories. (A breakdown of this type 
for the actual numbers of spouses is not available.) 


Table 2 


(N.B.: The figures separated by the oblique: 
humber of respondents/% of respondents) 
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The figures suggest that in the survey sample, spouses in 

their thirties have the floor. To prevent them from completely 
monopolizing it, any significant differences of opinion among 
the age groups are brought to attention and discussed. 
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SATISFACTION 


The first question on the Tear Sheet asks "What 3 things have 
youumost enjoyed in your Foreign Service career? The 626 
respondents give 1753 answers, which are classed as follows: 


T SOCIO-CULTURAL BENEFITS Travel 

. Meeting New People 
Culture/Language 
Living/Working Abroad 
Family/Education 


Other 


OMB WN FE 


II FINANCIAL BENEFITS l. Money/Allowances/Per- 
quisites 


Tie POLE SATISFACTION 1. Sense of Service/ 
Accomplishment 
Complementing Spouse/ 
Helping Spouse's Career 


ho 
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SOURCES OF SATISFACTION 


Of the three general headings, the Socio-Cultural section is 

the undisputed leader in frequency of mention by respondents. 
5% of the 1753 responses deal with Role Satisfaction, 4% with 
Financial Benefits. 


In the table below the nine constituent parts of the three 
headings are ranked in order of mention by total respondents. 
The figures represent the percentage of respondents citing 

these) specificiisources, of satisfaction. It should be noted that 
the figures in the age columns are based on the total number 

of respondents in each age group. Any significant difference 

in ranking or percentage either between employment categories 

or among age groups, is mentioned in the brief comments on 

each source of satisfaction 


TABLE 3 


(3 of Respondents) 


Travel 
Meeting New People 
Culture/Language 
Other 


Living/Working 
Abroad 


Family/Education 


Money/Perks/ 
Allowances 


Sense of Service 
Accomplishment 


Complement Sp./ 
Helping Spouse's 
Career 


vi 
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SOCIO-CULTURAL BENEFITS 


Travel 


Travelling to new places and vacationing in exotic locales 
are the most frequently cited sources of satisfaction. 
69.5% of all respondents mention travel opportunities on 
the Tear Sheets. 


Staff spouses give this reason more often - proportionally - 
than their programme counterparts. 79.5% of the former 
mention it, 66.5% of the latter. The largest percentage 

to be found in any class of respondents is in the 40-49 
year-old category of staff spouses. 85% of this group 
mention travel, the closest to unanimity of response 

found on the Tear Sheets. 


Meeting New People 


For total respondents, meeting people of many nationalities 
and races ranks second as a source of satisfaction (633) 
70% of the staff category mention this aspect ort Foreign 
Service life; for programme spouses, the proportion is 
6075 


Age plays a role in the frequency with which this response 
appears. The younger the spouse, the less likely is the 
mention of meeting new people. For total respondents, 

there is a difference of eleven percentage points between 
the twenties and over-fifty age categories (583% vs. 69%); 
for the youngest and eldest staff spouses there is a twenty- 
two point spread (54.5% vs. 76.5%). Several explanations 
can be advanced for these differences: (1) Older spouses 
whose partners hold senior positions have the Opportunity 

to meet a greater number and variety of people (dignitar- 
ies, artists, businessmen, etc.) than their younger, more 
junior, counterparts (2) With experience comes greater 

ease in social situations (3) The interests of younger 
spouses lie outside their role as unofficial representatives 
of Canada. 


Culture/Language 


60% of all respondents mention exposure to local and inter- 
NAtionalsculturel as; avesourcerofi satisfaction, This isva 
broad grouping, one which includes comments on being intro- 
duced to local customs, learning other languages, and being 
made aware of many types of artistic pursuits. 61.5% of the 
programme spouses mention 'Culture/Language'; a marginally 
higher rate than that of 'Meeting New People'. 56.5% of 
staff spouses note cultural benefits. 
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For both employment categories, the age group which counts 
the greatest number of culture vultures is the 40-49 clas- 
sification: programme - 64.5%; staff -— 67.53. 


Living/Working Abroad 


In contrast to the top source of satisfaction (Travel), 

this group consists of references to the benefits derived 
from living in foreign countries rather than breezing 
through them as a tourist and comments on the attraction 

of working, either as a volunteer or paid employee, in 
unfamiliar surroundings. Programme spouses call attention 
to Living/Working Abroad far more often than staff spouses. 
11.5% of the latter mention it; over twice that proportion - 
25.5% - of the former give it as a satisfaction source. 

For staff spouses, it ranks seventh, slightly behind the 
Family/Education and Financial groupings. However, the 
staff preferences are overpowered in the overall ranking, 

as programme spouses in their thirties - 39% of all re- 
spondents - mention Living/Working Abroad the most frequently 
of all job-age groups (303). 


Family/Education 


This grouping includes comments on the satisfaction gained 
in watching one's children develop open minds, choosing 
schools for one's children, taking courses at foreign uni- 
versities, and seeing the family grow closer as a result 
of life abroad. 13.5% of all respondents mention this 
source of satisfaction. The rates for the age groups are 
uniform except in the 20-29 category .antThereyoonly 5.5% 

of the respondents mention Family/Education, an indication 
that spouses in their twenties are the least likely to 
have school-age children. 


Other 


This category is a miscellany,, a collection both of gen- 
eralities and of singularly personal sources of satisfac- 
tions. References to lifestyle, self-improvement, self- 
actualization, challenge, and freedom are included in 

this group. Examples of the specific personal responses 
give an idea of their diversity: enhanced Canadian 
identity, frequent changes of scene, improved tale-telling 
ability, escape from the snow, weird experiences, and 
escape from the family. 20%-30% of total respendents in 
all age groups mention 'Other' socio-cultural benefits. 
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II. FINANCIAL BENEFITS 


ls 


Money/Allowances/Perks/Status 


Unlike the preceding six response groups, this satisfac- 
tion source does not arise from the environment in which 
the spouse lives. Rather, it is comprised of direct 
rewards of a Foreign Service postion: remuneration, 
allowances, perquisites, and, at some postings, prestige. 


11.5% of all respondents mention these direct rewards; 

the younger spouses more than their elders. For spouses 
in their twenties, the rate of response is 21%. This 
satisfaction rate sinks considerably in the intermediate 
age groups and then touches bottom in the 50 group - 6.53%. 
Tt can be seen on Table 3 that money matters rank a dis- 
tant ninth in importance for spouses over 50. 


Lit. ROLE SATISFACTION 


iL 


Sense of Service/Accomplishment 


This group consists of remarks on the enjoyment obtained 
from representing and promoting Canada abroad and helping 
in projects which foster development and international 
goodwill. 9% of all spouses give responses that can be 
included in this area. The 18% rate of response for the 
over-50 category is at least twice that of any other age 
group. A possible explanation for this high rate in the 
oldest group comes from seniority: Spouses of employees 
in senior positions (e.g. HOPs' spouses) have more respons- 
ibilities and more resources at their disposal than have 
spouses of middle-and junior-level employees. Thus, their 
opportunity to initiate or manage projects is greater. 


Complementing Spouse/Helping Spouse's Career 


This group is comprised of comments on helping the spouse 
(employee) get ahead in the Foreign Service and sharing a 
career between husband and wife (one working in an official 
Capacity; the other, unofficially). This response makes 

a clear distinction between age groups. The older a spouse, 
the more often this response appears. An ‘arc' of satis- 
faction rates can be seen on Table 1, and in the figures 
for programme spouses: 20-29; 3.5%; 30-39, 3.5%; 40-49, 
Set 70 LeSoeves Thas@ri seecanebesinteroretedvase indi= 
cations of the elder spouses' interesting 'job content! 

and of different attitudes in the younger generation of 
WOMEN saThis Last) explanation for this ‘arc’ should be’ kept 
in mind when studying the figures for Dissatisfaction and 
Recommendations, especially those responses which deal with 
Career and compensation for spouses. 


DISSATISFACTION 


Question 2 asks "What 3 things have been most dissatisfying 


in your foreign service career?" 


1307 answers. 
below. 


I ENVIRONMENT 


It COMPENSATION 


III PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


IV MANAGEMENT /ADMINISTRATION 


V ROLE AND FUNCTION OF 
THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


The 626 respondents give 
The responses fall under the headings listed 


Adjustment 

Career Problems 

Accommodation 
Recognition of Spouse's 
Role 

Family 

Education 

Health 

security 
Briefings/Language Training 
Recreation 

Other 


Allowances 

Remuneration 

Investment Opportunities 
Post Index 

Other 


Attitude/Ability of Colleagues 
Diplomatic/Non-Diplomatic 
Status 

Posting Policy/Practices 
Representational Obligations 
Promotions 


Foreign Service Management/ 
Administration 

Post Management/Administration 

Attitude of Headquarters 


Role and Function of the 
Foreign Service. 


B. GENERAL AREAS OF DISSATISFACTION 


Responses fall under five broad headings: Environment, 
Compensation, Personnel Administration, Management/Admin- 
istration, and Role and Function of the Foreign Service. 
The chart below illustrates the percentages of respondents 
who, by way of specific complaints, mention these general 
areas. 


Charri 
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TOTAL 


ZZ ENVIRONMENT; / 7 FINANCIAL COMPENSATION; Ml PERSONNEL ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 


MANAGEMENT /ADMINISTRATION 4=57 ROLE AND FUNCTION OF FS 


Environment is unrivalled as a source of dissatisfaction for 
the respondents. This is not surprising - the spouses, not 
being employees of the Foreign Service, concentrate their 
criticisms on the conditions in which they live rather than 
On the conditions in which their partners work. 


Staff and programme spouses differ on the emphasis placed on 
Environment. 73% of the staff respondents mention it; for 
their programme counterparts, the rate is 85.5%. A partial 
explanation for this difference can be found in the figures 
for 'Adjustment' and 'Career', the two major complaints in 

the Environment section. Staff spouses cite these two dissat- 
isfaction sources far less frequently than programme spouses 
(see Table 5). 


Staff spouses lay a great emphasis on Personnel Administration, 
a heading which includes their sore spot, 'Diplomatic/Non-Dip- 
lomatic Status'. The programmeestaff contrast in this area 

is striking: programme, 29%; staff, 54%. It should be noted 
that the total rate in Personnel Administration, 35%, attests 
to the programme group's 75% share of the total number of 
respondents. 


There are minor differences in the figures for Compensation 
and Management/Administration. Compensation is more worri- 
some to staff spouses than is Management/Administration. The 
opposite is true of programme spouses. The proportions, in 
both broad areas for staff and programme spouses, range from 
just over one quarter to just over one third of respondents. 


The figures for Role and Function of the Poreéigqneservice are 
negligible. 


SOURCES OF DISSATISFACTION 
pt cine el ad a rth eal 


The table below ranks the fifteen most frequently mentioned 
sources of dissatisfaction on the 626 Tear Sheets. The fig- 
ures represent the percentages of respondents in the three 
categories - programme, staff, and total respondents - men- 
tioning these dissatisfactory aspects of Poreagn Service life% 
To make clearer the differences in emphasis between staff and 
programme spouses, the ranking of each response within the 
employment categories is given in parenthesis. 


Tablet 


(% of Respondents) 


PROGRAMME / STAFF / 
ee 
46. (1) 


1. Adjustment 42 30355 Gi) 
2. Career 32 ST. St) 16 = (6) 
3. Accommodation 14.5 J kegey TU 2H) 23.25%(3) 
4. Recognition of Spouse's Role 14.5 L725 (3) Sle) 
5. Allowances 14.5 a 20 e 5} 
6. Attitudes/Ability of Colleauges 1355 10..5:(2:1) P2551 (4) 
7. Family 35 Ae 84) 7 ~~ (14) 
8. FS Management/Administration 13 14.25 +(5) cage ELS 
9. Post Management Administration 12/5 3 (6) ith (8) 
10. Attitude of Headquarters 115 11 5509) sy. Moen er #) 
ll. Education 1035 ceo) 10>) (20) 
12. Dip/Non-Dip Status 10 S05 (22) 30 (2) 
13. Health 9 TOMemCr 2) Low Whi) 
14. Remuneration Bas Fis: (d:5) 11 (9) 
15. Posting Policy/Practices 8 So (14) Steyr (Gk 


For many responses the difference in percentages of programme 
and staff spouses is large. This is especially true of six: 
Adjustment, Career, Recognition of Spouse's Role, Accommoda- 
tion, Attitude/Ability of Colleauges, and Diplomatic/Non- 
Diplomaticestatus. Of these six, the first three responses - 
all Environment questions - are mentioned by programme spouses 
more often than by staff spouses. For the last three - two of 
which are Personnel Administration questions - the reverse 
holds true. 


geheresareitwossources(of dissatisfaction ranked°in the top 
fifteen responses of the separate employment categories that 
are not mentioned often enough by total respondents (i.e. 

the staff and programme respondents combined) to be included 
on Table 4. One is a programme complaint (Representational 
Obligations); the other, a staff complaint (Promotions). Each 
is discussed in the Personnel Administration section. 


ENVIRONMENT 

Table 5 lists the seven major sources of dissatisfaction of 
the Environment heading. Percentages in the age columns are 
based on the total number of respondents in each age group. 
Those responses, which as a result of infrequent mention are 
not included on Table 5, are briefly discussed at the end of 
the Environment section. 


Table 5 


(% of Respondents) 


1. Adjustment 


. Career 
- Accommodation 


. Recognition of 
Spouse's Role 


5. Family 
- Education 
7. Health 
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It 1s interesting to note that the top four in the Environ- 
ment section are also the top four in the overall listing 
(Table 4). 
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Adjustment 


In this dissatisfaction source are grouped many of the 
“occupational hazards" of rotational life: feelings of 
isolation from Canada, Lemily, sangre trvends. inability to 
put down roots in Canada, alienness of some non-Western 
postings, difficulties in adjusting to life abroad, and 
change of living quarters every ofewsyearsy “ItJis the 
most frequently given response for both programme (46%) 
and staff (30.5%) spouses. The group least likely to 
mention it are respondents in their twenties; spouses 
over fifty cite adjustment reasons the most often. For 
the . eldest programme spouses the rate of response is 
unrivalled - 60%. It appears that the wandering life 
loses its charm as one grows older. 


Career Problems 


The younger a spouse, the more keenly felt is the sense 
of frustration which arises from having to abandon or 
forestall the pursuit of a career. 414.53 of the programme 
20-29 year-olds remark on career problems, indeed, for 
spouses in their twenties, this is the number one com- 
plaint about Foreign Service life. The frequency of men- 
tion decreases as the age of respondent increases (Pro- 
gramme rates: 30-39, 42%; 40-49; 32%; So+, 2320 semotatc 
rates: 20-29, 27.5%; 30-39, 20.53; 40=497 11s; 850+, oa 
As is noted in Role Satisfaction (Part A of the report), 
older spouses, much more than their younger counterparts, 
mention enjoyment in complementing their partners and 
playing Sthemnolel ofa Foreign Service spouse. Seen in 
this light, the figures for Career Problems are not sur- 
prising 3 A priority) of young spouses is employment and 
financial independence. Too much, however, can be read 
into the differences of the percentages -- the repsonse 
rates for the older age groups are far from neligible. 


The difference in response rates for the two employment 
categories should be noted, Programme spouses, in all 
age groups, remark on career problems, two to three times 
more often than do their staff counterparts. 


Accommodation 


This grouping covers all that concerns the living quarters 
of a Foreign Service employee and family. Remarks on size, 
location, micosts maintenance, fixtures, taste and practicality 


of furnishings, and quality of appliances comprise this 
dissatisfaction source. Staff spouses complain of accom- 
modation much more often than programme spouses do (23.5% 
versus 11.5%). The age group which seems the most dis- 
pleased with housing is made up of the over-fifty spouses. 
Programme spouses of that age mention accommodation on 15% 
of their Tear Sheets; in the corresponding staff group, 
this figure is almost tripled - 43.5%. For staff spouses 
over fifty, the quality of accommodation is the most fre- 
quently voiced of all 25 sources of dissatisfaction. 


Recognition of Spouse's Role 


14.5% of the respondents believe that they are not appre- 
ciated by the Government. They see themselves as unpaid, 
unthanked employees who are thought of as nothing more than 
a part of their spouses' belongings. Programme spouses 
mention this "loss of status as an individual" more fre- 
quently than staff spouses do. Whereas 5% of the latter 
express discontent on this point, 17.5% of the former men- 
tion it, some more forcefully than others. As one programme 
spouse describes the problem, "Working for External Affairs 
is like working for organized crime, except that organized 
crime treats their widows better". 


Family 


Many spouses worry about the effects of rotational life on 
iely children? =some "claim "that their sons and’ daughter's 

are losing their sense of being Canadian; others echo their 
children's complaints of having to move frequently and lose 
friends. Problems between husband and wife are included 
in the grouping, as are general comments on stress placed 

on family ties by prolonged separations and excessive work- 
loads: 13.5% of all respondents mention family worries 
arising from Foreign Service life. Spouses in their twenties 
make the fewest references to family problems. 


Education 


Inconsistency in a child's schooling (private versus public 
schools), doubts about the quality of education, and reduc- 
tion of formal educational opportunities for all members of 
a family abroad form the basis of the responses in this 
grouping. 10.5% of all respondents mention Education prob- 
lems. The middle two age groups are the likeliest to 
express dissatisfaction with educational prospects for them- 
Selves and their children: 30-39, 10.55%; 40-49, 13.5%. 


1g 


7. Health 


9% of total respondents describe dissatisfactory aspects 

of Foreign Service life that may be labelled as health 
problems. Some find that medical facilities at a mission 
Or in the host country are inadequate, others worry about 
the danger of disease in developing countries. Another 
group of spouses is simply fed up with National Health and 
Welfare physicians and examinations, one of the respondents 
calling NHW's services "laughable". 


§. Other; Security, Briefings/Language oraltning, Recreation 


These four groups are the least frequently cited sources 

of dissatisfaction in the Environment Section: *Other, 

like its counterpart in Satisfaction, consists of both the 
general and the particular. Examples: disapproval of 
lifestyle, inability to obtain Canadian Cltizenship, inciv— 
ility of Canadian customs officers, death of loved ones 

in Canada and harrassment by local Casanovas. 5.5% of 
respondents make comments that fall under Sealy Gables /ed. 


Dissatisfaction with security measures taken by Canadian 
and local government authorities and the threat of violence 
and revolution in some host countries is mentioned by 53% 

of all respondents. 


Inadequate briefings and language training for spouses are 
sources of dissatisfaction for 4% of all respondents. ~The 
youngest group of spouses take exception the most often 
with the present System of preparing spouses for life in 
another country and in another language. Programme 20-29, 
Jt PSC ath. 2a Opie See 


The absence or inadequacy of recreational PAacwmli tress tor 
employees and their families is mentioned by 3% of the 
respondents. 


COMPENSATION 


Table 6 lists the five Compensation sources of dissatisfaction 
in order of their frequency of appearance on the 626 Tear 
Sheets. 
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Table 6 


($ of Respondents) 


1. Allowances 


2. Remuneration 4.5 

3. Investment aie: 
Opportunities 

4. Other So 


5. Post Index 


l. Allowances 


By far the biggest source of dissatisfaction under the 
Compensation heading, the Allowances grouping is cited by 
14.5% of all respondents. Staff spouses are more dissat- 
isfied than programme spouses with what they see an inad- 
equate provision for housing, entertaining, travel, and 
moving. Foremost among the allowances believed 
insufficient by respondents is the present arrangement 
for Canada Leave. Staff and programme respondents agree 
on this point a contention that is borne out by the fig- 
ures in Recommendation (Travel Allowances, Table 12). 


The respondents least satisfied with the allowances 
offered by the Foreign Service are spouses in their forties: 
programme,. 18.5%) :staf£,119 253%. 


2. Remuneration 


The figures associated with this group are of two sorts: 
percentages of respondents and numbers written on a pay- 
cheque. 8.5% of the respondents express dissatisfaction 
with their spouses' salaries. As in Allowances, the staff 
Spouses' response rate exceeds that of the programme spouse. 
Unlike Allowances, it is the younger spouses who seem the 
least content. »Staff spouses in their twenties, as/well 

as those in their thirties, mention remuneration on 13.5% 

of their Tear Sheets. For programme spouses of these age 
groups, the rate is considerably lower, but nonetheless, 
higher than those of their elders: 20-29, 7.5%; 30-39, 8.5%. 
It seems that the younger spouses dislike the rate of pay; 
the older spouses, the allowances. 
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Be Investment Opportunities, Other, sPostes Index 


Lost investment opportunities are mentioned by 5.5% of 
the programme spouses (only 1 of 157 staff spouses men- 
tions this source of dissatisfaction). Under this head- 
ing are grouped regrets over not having a chance to buy 
a house or build up investment equity and remarks on the 
difficulties encountered in conducting personal business 
from outside of Canada. 


"Other" Compensation issues are mentioned by 4% of the 
respondents. This grouping consists of general comments 
on the.loss of money and-the cost of Itving and’ specific 
complaints about the cost of relocation (inadequate insur- 
ance, unsatisfied claims for damages to personal property, 
and monetary loss incurred in each move). 


3.5% of the respondents specify the Post Index as a villain. 
Some state that there is too much mystery surrounding the 
the Index's computation; others find that it is uncharac- 
teristically slow in changing when a benefit to the 
employee would be the result. 


tele: PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 
The table below lists the five sources of dissatisfaction of 


the Personnel Administration heading in order of their response 
rates for total respondents. 


Table 7 


(3 of Respondents) 


TOTAL 


- Attitude/Ability 
of Colleagues 


2. Dip/Non-Dip Status 


3. Posting Policy/ 
Practices 


4, Representational 
Obligations 


. Promotions 
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PoeorcuneyADLL2ty Of Colleagues 


This group is composed of a wide range of disparaging 
comments on the actions and motives of Foreign Service 
employees and spouses. These people stand accused of 
incompetence, narrow-mindedness, pretentiousness, career- 
rsm;~pettiness, elitism, bitchiness, mediocrity, dishon- 
esty, ignorance, and -- back-stabbing. 


Staff spouses, many of them rankled by what they see as 

a social caste system in the Foreign Service, mention 
ENS eSOurCce"OlsdiTSsatisracuLon On 22.5% OL their 157 

Tear Sheets. For staff spouses in their forties the rate 
is the highest of all age or employment categories - 28.53%. 


Programme spouses also complain of the company they keep. 
16.5% of the spouses in their twenties (programme) voice 
their disappointment in fellow Canadians abroad. The only 
programme respondents to approach that plateau of dissat- 
isfaction are the eldest spouses: 15%. 


Diplomatic/Non-Diplomatic Status 


This response is the province of the staff spouses. It 
ranks second in their sources of dissatisfaction, 0.5 of 
a percentage point behind Adjustment. 30% of the staff 
respondents declare themselves dissatisfied with a system 
that accords privileges and perquisites to some and not 
to others. Unlike Attitude/Ability, Dip/Non-Dip is con- 
cerned with the unfairness in the system rather than in 
the system's practitioners. 


Part of the problem of not having special status that the 
respondents mention: reliance on others for ordering and 
importing luxuries and necessities; inability to buy or 
sell cars; troubles at borders; problems in having griev- 
ances redressed; inequitable distribution of housing; 
needless administrative problems with local authorities; 
and difficulties in passing Canadian customs. A look at 
the response rates for the staff spouses gives the lie to 
the idea of things mellowing with age: 20-29, 27%; 30-39, 
aoe yee = 4 Sosa? DOES i364 53 


Postings Policy/Practices 


This grouping consists of responses that touch on the dur- 
ation of postings, the way in which postings are assigned, 
and the evils of particular posts. The spouses also com- 
plain of their being ignored by post selection management 
and of the short notice given them of impending transfers. 
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There is a slight increase in dissatisfaction rates on 

the basis of age groups. The spouses with the most 
experience (50) voice their disapproval of existing 
practices more often (10%) than any of the other three 
age-groups. Staff spouses in the over-fifty groups have 
the highest response rate, 13.5%. Overall, 83% of respond- 
ents call attention to the posting process. 


Representational Obligations 


For programme spouses, this source of dissatisfaction 
ranks thirteenth in importance overall. 9.5% of them 
mention it; only 3% of the staff category do likewise. 


The respondents state that they resent the demands made 

On their time by representational functions, sometimes 
echoing sentiments expressed in Recognition of Spouse's 
Role: Why participate - unthanked and unpaid - in rounds 
of socializing which are time-consuming and often unnec- 
essary? Programme spouses over fifty mention the weight 
of representational Obligations on 13.45% of their Tear 
sheets, a rate Slightly higher than those of their younger 
counterparts. 


Promotions 


The eleventh-ranked source of dissatisfaction for staff 
spouses, 6% of total respondents complain of limited pro- 
motion prospects for their spouses. Programme spouses 
mention this area on 4.5% of their Tear Sheets - the staff 
category's response rate is more than two times higher 

ra 20. 


Many of the dissatisfied spouses lay the blame on the 
appraisal system; others state that there are few oppor- 
tunities for career development through such means as 
training and language courses. Staff spouses in their 
twenties have a high response rate, 22.5% 


MANAGEMENT /ADMINISTRATION 
NE EMAL LON 


Below are listed the three sources of dissatisfaction of the 
Management/Administration headings.«. All) three! of these sources 
of dissatisfaction figure in the top fifteen itsted son Tableyd. 


mi Vid 


Table 8 


(3 of Respondents) 


: g 
FS Management/Admin us TiS) 
Post Management/Admin | 12.5] 13 ll 18.5 i he Pyle) Pag es 
Attitude of Head- sh eS al Pagal te esse het easter PP 13 O75 See 
quarters 


It is interesting to note that in all three subjects, the 
youngest spouses have the highest dissatisfaction rate. 


1. Foreign Service Management/Administration 


This grouping is broad, consisting of comments of the 
efficiency of Foreign Service management. Many respond- 
ents confine themselves to making general expressions of 
disapproval, others are more specific. Examples from 

the latter group: complicated and bothersome self-admin- 
istration, slow workings of P.O. Box 500, long delays in 
the shipment of personal effects, and chronic staff short- 
ages. 


Programme spouses mention these problems more frequently 
than staff respondents. The response rate for programme 
is 14.5%, the youngest spouses of this category leading 

the attack on management (18.5%). For programme spouses 
in their thirties the response rate is 17.5%; for those 

amc CirmeLOrties,  b2.52, and anetie 50" "oroup teed comp la- 
Contes. 


2. Post Management/Administration 


12.5% of all respondents express disappointment in the way 
posts abroad are run. The spouses state that some post 
administrations are poorly organized, incapable of provid- 
ing services (repairs, maintaining accommodation, etc.), 
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maddeningly obsessed with petty financial claims, and, 
as a result of these misdirected energies, obtrusive in 
the day-to-day life of a Foreign Service family abroad. 
The only time post administration fails to make itself 
felt, many of the respondents note, is during the period 
when it is most needed - the arrival of a family ata 
posting. The welcome and assistance in adjusting offered 
newly-arrived spouses is considered inadequate by many 
of the respondents. The youngest and oldest spouses in 
both employment categories are post administrators' most 
persistentscritics. 


3. Attitude of Headquarters 


The attitude mentioned in the title given this grouping 

can be described by one word: insensitive. 11.5% of 

the respondents resent having decisions which affect 

their living conditions and their spouses' careers com- 
municated to them in a "cavalier" fashion. They state 

that the non-rotational staff manning headquarters does 

not understand the problems of living abroad and that 
Ottawa views the requests of its employees overseas with 

a feeling closer to hostility than indifference. The 

age group most aware of Ottawa's "adversarial attitude" 

is made up of the youngest respondents. 16.5% of programme 
spouses in their twenties mention Attitude of Headquarters; 
for staff spouses of the same age, the figure is 183%. 

The response rates decrease as age increases. 


IV. ROLE AND FUNCTION OF THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
a ee NEY OD VCE 


(Note: only 2% of the spouses mention Role and BUnCrTonRor 
the Foreign Service as a source of dissatisfaction. 
This is not to say that they are satisfied with 2B wy 
rather, their interests lie elsewhere.) 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


In response to, "List 3 recommendations to the Royal Commission 
that you consider would improve conditions in the Foreign Ser- 

vice", the 626 respondents give 1844 suggestions..8 There are 

43 identifiable groupings of recommendations falling under four 
broad headings. 


I ENVIRONMENT 1. Accommodation 

2. Employment of Spouse at Post 
3. Jobs Abroad for Spouse 

4. Jobs for Spouses in Ottawa 
2. Compensation for Spouse 

6. Policy on Spouse 

7. Briefings/Language Training 
8. Education 

9. Recreation 
10. Health 


ll. Mail/Communication 
I2. Security 
3. Other 
II COMPENSATION Posting/Removal Allowances 
Travel Allowances 
Shelter Costs 
Hardship Allowances 
Post Index 
More Allowances 
More Remuneration 
Lump Sum Payments 
Simplify FSDs 
Eliminate Comparability 
Other Allowances 


HOW OMAN DND MW BWDN- 
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Ifill PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


Career Planning 

Promotions 

Appraisal System 

Revamp Classification 

Career Development 

Fair Flexible Posting/More 
Notice 

Shorter Posting/More Time in 
Canada 
Diplomatic/Non-Diplomatic 
Status 

Improve Quality of Personnel 
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IV MANAGEMENT/ADMINISTRATION Post Administration 

Foreign Service Management/Admin 
Sympathetic Headquarters 
Management Skills 

More Power to Post 

Increase Budget 

More Staff 

Consolidation 

Foreign Service Act 

Other 
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GENERAL AREAS OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


The chart below illustrates the percentage of respondents 
mentioning the four broad headings of Recommendations: 
Environment, Compensation, Personnel Administration, Manage- 
ment/Administration. 


Chart 2 


YZ] EkviQowMenT cs CT Fwwancae COMPEMSATION | 
WR PeRse wha. Bom STRATTON , TE] MaAnaAcemant ) Remi STRAT Oh) 


As it does in the figures for Dissatisfaction (Chart I) 
Environment leads the other headings in percentage of 
respondents. Its lead, however, is not as large on Chart 2. 
Compensation ranks second, nearly doubling its response rate 
in programme spouses (26.5% in Dissatisfaction, 51.5% in 
Recommendations). Staff spouses also boost their rate of 
mentions from Chart 1 to Chart 2, an indication that more 
money and greater allowances are viewed by respondents as ways 
of solving problems in the Environment, Personnel Administra- 
tion and Management/Administration areas. 


The difference in staff and programme rates for Environment 

is large - 58.5% versus 80%. This difference is,#in part.) a 
result of the recommendation rates concerning employment of 

spouses. Staff respondents seldom recommend the creation of 
employment opportunities for themselves; programme spouses, 

63.5% of whom are under forty years of age, make this their 

major recommendation. 


Personnel Administration is another area where a sizeable 
difference of emphasis occurs betweeen staff and programme 
spouses. The latter group mention it the least frequently 
(27.5%) of the four headings; the former mention it as often 
aseiener= cute: Compensation» (46°5%)." *This high rate of re- 
sponse by staff spouses illustrates the extent to which Dip- 
lomatic/Non-Diplomatic Status dominates their responses. 


Management/Administration is mentioned more often by pro- 
gramme spouses than by staff spouses (37% vs. 31%). And, as 

in Chart 1, programme spouses mention Management/Administration 
more frequently than Personnel Administration. 


SPECIFIC RECOMMENDATIONS 


The table below ranks the fifteen recommendations most fre- 
quently mentioned by the total survey sample. The percentages 
represent the proportion of total respondents in each category - 
total, programme, and staff spouses - that offer these recom- 
mendations. The figures in parentheses represent the ranking 

of the responses in the employment categories. 


Table 9 


( of Respondents) 


can PROGRAMME (rank) STAFF (rank) 


1. Travel Allowances 24 24 (Tt) 16 (2) 
2. Accommodation £505 15258 47) 16 (3) 
3. Employment of Spouse at Post | 15.5 19 (2) ae) Pay) 
4. Policy on Spouse L595 1? (4) 10 (9) 
5. Campensation for Spouse 15 19 (3) Se el Oeey 
6. Briefings/Language Training 15 16 (6) 12 (6) 
7. Post Administration 14 1425 poe (8) RS 3 (5) 
8. Jobs Abroad for Spouse "5 ay (5) Ade = (21) 
9. FS Management/Administration | 1ll TE SSO hey 9 (10) 
NO. Other Allowances 1055 10 (12) aS (7) 
Nl. Dip/Non-Dip Status 10 3 (27) 20 (1) 
2. More Allowances 10 (15) £5. (4) 
113. Education 10 LL 5 eh dy hes peg ebs) 
4. Jobs for Spouse in Ottawa eS) 12 (9) Dooa lt 3a) 
5. Sympathetic Headquarters 855 De Signer. 5-5) (16) 
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It is at once evident that the responses falling under the 
Environment heading dominate Table 9. Of the top fifteen, 
eight are Environment recommendations, Compensation and Man- 
agement/Administration follow with three apiece, and the one 
Personnel Administration group in the lasting. is: the: sore 
Spot for staff spouses - Dip/Non-Dip Status. 


This table is a good reminder of the numerical weight of the 
two employment categories. Programme spouses make UpE T1525 0£ 
the survey sample - their opinions hold Sway. Only one of 
their top fifteen recommendations, More Remuneration, fails 
to make the overall listing presented above. Staff spouses 
make six major recommendations that are not included on Table 
9: Health; Management Skills, Post Index, Recreation, More 
Remuneration, and Other (Environment). All of the major 
recommendations, including those lost in the numbers shuffle, 
are briefly discussed below. 


ENVIRONMENT 
Table 10 lists the ten major recommendations of the Environment 


heading. Percentages in the age columns are based on the total 
number of respondents in each age Group. 


Table 10 


(3 of Respondents) 


= 4 
eer é 
IRS ENS) 16 


PROGRAMME 


Ey fon) (op) Cy) 
N (59) a 
| ! 1 + 
ial fon) i=) (=) =) 
op) N (a) SSH Ww) 
1. Accommodation : Adee 13 14 14 2525 
2. Employment of Spouse 
at Post 15.5 | 19 5 225 Sw RES Moen WIG We: leeed 
3. Policy on Spouse Eo Om ey 10 ae ere eet es Had 
4. Campensation for 
Spouse 15 19 3 21 16 12 Tey 
5. Briefings/Language 
Training age 16 thee alka dhe ie aoe is) 9 
6. Jobs Abroad for 
Spouse Poa Ly 4 23 Sy aes iy dt). <5 = 
7. Education 10 NB es) 3 BO abe tig yo poop ibaa, 8 
8. Jobs for Spouses in ey) als Oe wieeeee Jig, 9 2 
Ottawa | 
oOtier hoo BS 4 7 925 9 


10. Recreation Oa aye) 10 | 13 Oe dS 9 tie 


Accommodation 


Recommendations on housing conditions in the Foreign Ser- 
vice are second in number of appearances on the 626 Tear 
Sheets. Most of the suggestions made by 15.5% of the 
survey total deal with: purchase of more crown-leased 
accommodation; better fixtures and appliances, better 
taste in furniture, larger living quarters, and equitable 
distribution of available housing. One of every four 
respondents more than fifty years old proposes a change 
in Accommodation, almost double the rate of other age 
groups. 


Employment of Spouse at Post, Policy on Spouse, 
Compensation for Spouse, Jobs Abroad for Spouse, 


Jobs for Spouses in Ottawa 


These five groups contain the avalanche of recommendations 
for improving the lot of a Foreign Service employee's 
spouse. Taken together, these recommendations account for 
23.5% of the 1844 responses given to Question 3 of the 
Tear sheet. It is.easy to.see from..the names given three 
of these five groups of recommendations that employment 

is presented as one of the best cures for dissatisfaction. 


Employment of Spouse at Post, Jobs Abroad for Spouse, and 
Jobs For Spouses in Ottawa are recommendation groups made 
up almost entirely of programe-spouse responses. The 
highest response rate registered by staff spouses in any 
PULeesOl  Cnese groups | 2S 5% the lowest. 0.52. 


Employment of Spouses at Posts is mentioned by 19% of the 
programme spouses. The respondents state that Canadian 
missions and Canadian government agencies abroad shoulda 
take on spouses of Foreign Service employees for clerical, 
public-relations, family-liaison, administrative and re- 
search positions. In this way, they claim, a spouse's 
boredom and a couple's money worries can be alleviated. 
Many of the respondents equate reluctance to hire spouses 
with waste of human resources. 


Jobs Abroad For Spouses includes recommendations urging 
the mission to make known to spouses employment opportun- 
ities in the local job market and statements on the need 
for more reciprocal work agreements between Canada and 
other countries. It is mentioned by 17% of programme 
spouses. 


The responses that are grouped in Jobs for Spouses in 
Ottawa are of two types: Management should arrange with 
the Public Service better Leave Without Pay provisions 


pd 


for spouses of rotational employees; Headquarters admin- 
istration should assist in the return of spouses to the 
Ottawa job market by defraying the cost of retraining 
courses and by aiding them in finding employment in 
either the public or the private sector. 


As is the case in the Career response of Dissatisfaction, 
the 'career' part of Recommendations is the territory of 
youth. The younger a spouse, the likelier is the mention 
of an employment recommendation. The percentages for the 
four age groups in the programme category bear out this 
statement. 


Table ll 
(Programme Spouses - % of respondents) 
20d 30-39 40-49 50 
Employment of Spouse at Post 29.5 18 1O55 oe 
Jobs Abroad for Spouses 28 TS lacs 5 
Jobs for Spouses in Ottawa Loo LSS as Tle 365 


The figures for Compensation for Spouse show a similar 
“youth bias". Recommendations included in this response 
grouping: paying a portion of the loss of income incurred 
in leaving a job behind (i.e. in Canada); paying repres- 
entational allowances directly to spouses; paying salaries 
to spouses; relaxing non-resident rules governing Unemploy- 
ment Insurance benefits and Canada Pension Plan contribu- 
tions; and improving benefits for widows of employees. 


Compared to the preceding four response groups; 'Policy on 
Spouse' is an anomaly - for two reasons. First, the rate 
of response of staff spouses is respectable (10%); second, 
there,is no “youth biast.-in -thes fiqures-stithevabsence of 
this bias can be explained by examining the components of 
Policy on Spouse. Although employment of spouse, in the 
form of several recommendations for letting more spouses 
join their partners in the FS employee category, forms a 
small part of this grouping, suggestions that do not jeop- 
ardize.the.spouse's.traditionady rode; compriselthe majority 
of recommendations in Policy on Spouse. Three examples: 
recognition of the spouse's importance, consideration 
given to the wishes of the spouses in any decision affect- 
ing.living conditions; and creation ot agpolicy ones coreEes 
which would outline what is and is not expected of them. 
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Briefings/Language Training 


15% of the respondents want pre-posting briefings for 
spouses improved and language training for spouses in- 
creased. In the programme category, the two age groups 
that offer these recommendations the most often are the 
20-29 (18.5%) and 30-39 (17.5%) classes. For staff 
spouses, whose overall rate of response is 12%, the 30- 
39 age group is unrivalled in mentioning these grounds 
for improvement (18.5%). 


Education 


Mentioned by 10% of total respondents, Education recommend- 
ations are expressed more often by programme (11.5%) than 
staff spouses (5%). In the programme category, the 
middle two age groups - the spouses most likely to have 
school-age children - have the highest response rate; 

128 535in both) groups. 


Foremost among the responses in this grouping is one that 
urges the payment of full education allowance in Canada, 
in order that a child may continue his education in the 
private system he has become accustomed to. Among the 
occasional recommendations that do not deal with children 
is the suggestion of the Government's subsidizing post- 
secondary education for spouses abroad. 


Other, Recreation, Health, Mail/Communication, Security 


"Other', whose response rate is uniform for totais @istarr 
and programme categories (7.5%), consists of a variety 
of the general and the ‘'unclassifiable'. Three examples; 
relaxing of Canadian citizenship requirements; educating 
the public on the conditions of the Foreign Service, and 
initiating a study of the occurrences of neuroses in 
Foreign Service children. 


Recreation, which is mentioned by 5.5% of the programme 
and 10% of the staff spouses, covers recommendations on 
improving recreational facilities and aiding in the pay- 
ment of membership fees in sports and social clubs. This 
recommendation source ranks eighth in importance for staff 
spouses. 


The Health grouping includes proposals for improving the 
quality of medical examinations given by National Health 
and Welfare doctors, easing requirements for medical 
evacuation from posts, and expanding medical facilities 

at missions. These recommendations are given by 5.5% of 
the programme and 7% of the staff spouses. Mail/Communica- 
tion deals with diplomatic bag privileges, suggested tele- 
phone privileges, and recommendations for improving P.O. 
Box 500. 5.5% want more and better communication with 
Canada. 
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Suggestions on beefing up security measures abroad are 
received from 2.5% of the respondents. 


COMPENSATION 


The table below lists the four most frequently mentioned 
recommendation areas of the Compensation heading. 


Table 12 


(3 of Respondents) 


. Travel Allowances 


. Other (Specific) 


Allowances 8 
- More Allowances ios 
- More Renuneration a 


~ Post index 


l. Travel Allowances 


In view of the major source of dissatisfaction (Adjustment) 
it is not surprising that requests for more generous travel 
allowances and more frequent Canada leave make up the number 
one recommendation (24% response rate). Also included in 
this grouping are suggestions concerning family reunion. 


/ 


The age group that seems to feel most strongly about 

travel allowance consists of 40-49 year-old respondents: 
Programme, 35%; staff 21.5%. In employment categories 
Programme spouses recommend these allowances more frequently 
thansdostheitzu staff counterparts. 
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Other Allowances 


This grouping is composed of allowance suggestions not 
found in the other ten divisions of the Category headings. 
These recommendations are many and varied: increase 
allowance for the shipment of pets; low interest loans 

for purchasing a house in Canada; resettlement allowance 
on retirement, increased mileage allowance; increased 
compassionate leave. 10% of programme and 11.5% of staff 
mention 'Other' Allowances. 


More Allowances 


General, unspecific demands for more generous allowances 
make up this class of responses. For staff spouses, whose 
response rate is 15%, this ranks as the fourth most fre- 
quently mentioned recommendation. 


More Remuneration 


"Expect the best, pay the best." This comment by a programme 
spouse is echoed by 7% of total respondents. Spouses in 
their twenties’(10.5%) and thirties (9.5%) “suggest a pay 

hike more often than their elders do, an indication that 
spouses of employees in junior positions think that their 
partners' salaries leave something more to be desired. 


Post Index 


2-5% of all respondents feel that the Post Index system 
should be either revamped or scrapped. As is the case in 
More Remuneration, it is the 20-29 group, especially in 
the programme group (11%), that has the highest response 
PalLeec ota ly720329 1893 5i% 


Posting/Removal Allowances, Hardship 
Allowances, Shelter Costs 


The response rates for these recommendation groupings range 
from 2.5% to 4.5% of total respondents. Only one staff 
Spouse recommended better removal allowances; 6% of pro- 
gramme spouses want “picking up" and “settling in" made 
easier on their pocket-books. Suggestions on improving 
hardship allowances are made by 4% of both staff and pro- 
gramme categories; Shelter costs (response rate 2.5%) are 
mentioned most often by spouses in the intermediate age 
SECuNs. 


Simplify FSDs, Eliminate Comparability, Lump-Sum Payments 


These three groups - added together - appear 23 times on 
the Tear Sheets. They are recommendations for simplify- 
ing the calculation and administration of allowances. 


1a We 


ik 
PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


Table 13 lists the four sources of recommendation in the 
Personnel Administration area that are mentioned by more 
than 4% of total respondents. 


Hable mss 


(3 of respondents) 


. Diplamatic/Non- 
Diplomatic Status 


. Fair Flexible Posting/ 
More Notice 


. Improve Quality of 
Personnel 


- Promotions 


1. Diplomatic/Non Diplomatic Status 


The number one source of recommendation for the staff cate- 
gory (32% response rate). A breakdown of the staff age 
groups shows the extremes of the rates: 20-29, 413; 

30=39% #3297 €40—49 (9219555 e504, 140ee 


Other than the many suggestions of granting every F.S. 
employee overseas diplomatic status, Dip/Non=-Dip includes 
recommendations urging: elimination of obvious signsPo£t 
rank (e.g. licence plates); diplomatic status for everyone 
at a hardship mission; import privileges for staff, "“car- 
dealing *privilegessfor sale} perquisite-sharing among all 
employees; a more egalitarian approach to all aspects of 
Foreign Service life, and elimination of diplomatic immun- 
ity (to be fair, only one person made this last recommend- 
ation). 
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Fair Flexible Posting/More Notice, Shorter 


Postings/More Time in Canada 


8.5% of all respondents want posting practices changed. 
They urge management to pay attention to the wishes of 
employees and their families in assigning postings; they 
think that an employee's refusing a posting on the grounds 
of its unsuitability for his family should not be a blot 
on his employment record; they believe that the duration 
of a posting assignment should be flexible; and they think 
that final approval of a (cross-) posting should be given 
and announced much sooner than it is at present. Spouses 
in the 40-49 and 50+ categories - the most experienced - 
recommend changes in posting practices more often than 

the younger spouses. Programme response rate exceeds 
staff response rate. 


Only 2% of all respondents declared that they specifically 
want shorter postings and lengthier stays in Canada. 


Improve Quality of Personnel 


Recommendations of this type are aimed at raising morale 
andurnereasing efficiency sinatheimoreigniservices! They 
include: send the complainers home; fire the incompetents; 
tell recruits not just the good, but the bad and the ugly 
aspects of rotational life; inform the spouses of recruits 
what they are letting themselves in for; stop hiring and 
encouraging careerists and self-promoters. 5.5% of all 
respondents put forward recommendations on improving the 
quality of the personnel. 


Promotions, Career Development, Appraisal System, 


CareerrPlanning; Revamp Classification System 


These five groups consist of recommendation for the career 
path of Foreign Service employees. Promotions (more fre- 
quent, automatic, based on seniority), the most frequently 
mentioned of the five, appears on 4.5% of the Tear Sheets 
and is cited most often by the 20-29 year-olds (13% in 
ehesprogranme;, 20=29 group)... Two, categories iclosely 
related to Promotions, Appraisal System and Career Develop- 
ment (lateral transfer, training courses) also have the 
highest percentage of respondents in the 20-29 group. 


For the final two recommendations in the Personnel Admin- 
istration, Career Planning and Revamp Classification 
(employee categories) the response rates are lower than 
23s 


LEV 
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MANAGEMENT /ADMINISTRATION 
i ee ee ED re ee LY 


Of the ten sources of recommendations in Management/Admin- 
istration, four are mentioned by morée=than 3% of respondents. 
The table below lists these four in order of number of total 
mentions. 


- Sympathetic Headquarters 


- Management Skills 


- FS Management/Admin 


Table 14 


(3 of respondents) 


Post Administration 


Post Administration 
ee OT 


Foremost of the recommendations grouped under Post Admin- 
istration is the creation of a Family Liaison Officer 
position. Stationed at posts and at headquarters, these 
officers - a position which could be held by the spouse 
of an employee - would help a newly-arrived family adjust 
COMULi ei nesthe country of posting. A recommendation for 
cutting the inefficiency of some post administrations is 
the posting of well-trained professional administrators 
to Canadian missions abroad. Staff Spouses add a proviso: 
these officers, either liaison or administrative, should 
handle all employees with care. 


Spouses in the intermediate age groups give more Post 
Administration recommendations than either their younger 
Precheir-=pgder counterparts; the highest response rate 
being that for staff Spouses in their forties, 21.52. 
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Foreign Service Management/Administration 


11% of all respondents recommend changes in the way the 
Foreign Service is run. The entire self-administration 
system in moving, they state, should be overhauled. 
Management should be prompt in replying to requests from 
employees; it should not tolerate delays in shipment of 
an employee's personal goods; its rules should be more 
flexible; and it should consult with its employees before 
changing the rules of the game (e.g. travel leave FSDs) 
or starting major new ventures (e.g. consolidation) . 
There is no great difference in the response rates in 
the age groups. 


Sympathetic Headquarters 


Recommendations in this group consist of general sugges- 
tions that Ottawa mend its unfriendly ways and specific 
proposals for staffing headquarters with rotational 
employees. The latter change might ensure that problems 
of life abroad would not be an unknown quantity to the 
people who interpret directives. 8.5% of all respondents 


make Sympathetic Headquarters recommendations; the programme 


spouses (9.5%) more frequently than staff spouses (5.5%). 


Management Skills 


The 13th in number of mentions for staff spouses, Manage- 
ment Skills suggests that Heads of Post be given courses 
in management and staff employees given jobs which suit 
their aptitudes - instead of using them as either gofers 
Or underpaid F.S. officers. 7% of staff respondents call 
for a better use of human resources. The highest response 
rate in staff and programme categories is found in the 50+ 
Seoup:, —procramme, 6.5%; stafr, 10%. 


More Power to Post, Increase Budget, More Staff 


The first of these specific recommendation groups refer 
to decentralization of decision-making power from Ottawa 
to the posts. The other two groups are straightforward 
requests for more money and manpower at the posts. None 
of the response rates for these three exceeds 23. 


Consolidation, Foreign Service Act, Other 


Dealing more with Role and Function of the Foreign Service 
than the other Management/Administration responses, the 
response rates for these three categories are negligible. 
But, for interest’s sake: Consolidation — 5 votes for 
versus 3 votes against; Other - 9 responses of which F.S. 
Ombudsman, staff-cutting and post-slashing figure 

MOE mriaAmM OnCes boo... ACh —=s 3) partisans. 
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EMPLOYEE TEAR SHEETS =- COMPARISONS 


This memo gathers together the responses of the 
three categories of people who replied to the EMPLOYEE 
TEAR SHEETS and puts the data on several charts. Foreign 
service officers who work in the Department of External 
Affairs (DEA), Industry, Trade and Commerce (ITC), and the 
Commission of Employment and Immigration Canada (CEIC), 
administrative support staff, and employees of other depart- 
ments working overseas on assignment are the three categories 
of respondents. 


The first chart presents the responses to Question l 
of the Employee Tear Sheet, the second chart sets out the 
responses to Question 2 and the third chart gives the 
responses to Question 3. The numbers in the charts repre- 
sent the percentage of employees in each category who 
mentioned the given factors. 


The charts allow the reader to compare the responses 
of the three categories of employees and see the different 
priorities of each category. 
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TABLE 1 SATISFACTION IN FOREIGN SERVICE (% of respondents) 


Category Loca. FSO Support Other 
l. Travel S7205 47 1 3D 5 Le 
2. Meeting New People Aes EWS 57 eee) 
S pen lture 42 44 Shot an 45 
4. Varied/Interesting Job S Ore 46.5 ZGnaS Zan 
2. Sense of Service/ 
Accomplishment PAGS as) 38 afKaL PM bo 
6. Living/Working Abroad pape RS 24.5 Pais a Bays 
72 Dob Challenge/Responsibility 22 30 Gao a2 0a 
8. Professional/Personal 
' Enrichment 16.5 16 IBS 5 
9. Professionalism of Foreign 
Services 13 20 aye 2075 
10. Financial Rewards apis 4 10 623 
SEU Sods tibhslits es eer 4.5 + 10 


=a = 


TABLE 2 DISSATISFACTION IN FOREIGN SERVICE (% of respondents) 


Category LOtas FSO Support Other 
1. uack of Promotions 2450 23 34 7 
2. Attitude of HQ Management/ 
Administration Phe es 30 wes ee 
3. Cultural Adaptation/Rotation?: 22 eA 16 20 
4, Total Remuneration ae 24 i if 20 
5. Non-Diplomatic/Diplomatic 
Status aay 1s S7 20. 
6. Allowances LS 10 ers Zhe 
7. Management of Foreign 
Service 10 15 8 6. 
8. Attitude/Abilities of 
Colleagues 10 Bes eye 1 
9. Career Planning sige 8. 
10. Job Content 8 IZ 7 
fieeAdministration of Foreign 
Service 7 he Aes 1 
Pie aml ly 7 10 Zs tie 
13. Spouse AS 9 Ss 8 
14. Accommodation nee + 2] 8 
15. Appraisals 6.5 jie 8 nae 
16. Human Resources 6 y 4 9 
17. Posting Assignments 6 os On a. 
18. HQ/Post Decision-Making Sia o 1 4, 
19. Lost Investment 
Opportunities ee 3 is 0 
20. Health 4 4, 2s 4, 
ZeeerOst Index 4 3 4, i 
22. Post Administration 4 4 4 - 
Zoe SeCCUrity 5 a Zz a 
24. Uncertain Foreign Service 
Roles oats 4 des - 


TABLE 3 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


Category 


Overall Allowances 


Diplomatic/Non-Diplomatic 
Status 


Sympathetic, Responsive 
Management 


Travel Allowances 
Total Remuneration 
Career Planning 
Specific Allowances 
Post Index 


Career Development 
Opportunities 


Hardship Allowances 
Flexibplicty sinePostings 
Promotions 

Better Management Skills 
Foreign Service Act 
Housing 

Appraisals 

Human Resources 


Simpe bt sca cloner 
Administration 


Professional Administration 
More Responsibility for Post 
Compensation for Spouse 
Parallel Career Streams 
Foreign Service Roles 

Jobs Abroad for Spouse 
Employment of Spouse at Post 


Total 


Paes. 
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REPORT ON INTERVIEWS WITH EX-FOREIGN SERVICE MEMBERS 


INTRODUCTION 


This report is based on the results of interviews 
with 85 people who resigned the foreign service within the 
past five years. “Prior to the interviews, the ex-foreign 
service members were sent copies of the questions they would 
be expected to answer. 74 interviews were conducted by 
telephone, two were done in person. Nine of the 85 respondents 
did not actually have the interview, but replied to the 
questions by mail. 


After the request for preliminary background 
information - gender and age of the respondent, job classifi- 
Pation at the time of resignation, number of years Of service, 
number of postings abroad, locations of -postings - the 
following questions were asked. (The order here deviates 
from the order in which they appeared on the questionnaire) : 


fue ther ecard. ton obpsatastaction Hnethestfonergn. service, 
how would you rate your overall satisfaction - from very 
eacis ried ate. aco? Very Gdissatistired* ateW? 


2. With regard to personal/family concerns, how would you 
rate your experience in the foreign service - from very 


rewardingnat LetomverymaLfficult at 7? 


3. What three things did you enjoy most in your foreign 
Seay Ce Career: 


eeewhatethreesthingsedideyou find most~dissatistactory in 
your’ LOrelon service ecareer? 


5. What were the major reasons for your resigning from the 
foreign service? 


6. Would you go back into the foreign service? (This question 
I introduced part-way through the interviewing.) 


7. Would you recommend the foreign service as a career choice 
for young people today? 


8. Would you comment on how foreign service careers have 
changed over, the,vyears? 


8, 
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9. Have you any specific recommendations to make EOntCh US 
Royal Commission? 


10. Have you any additional comments? 


The respondents in the survey are divided into 
four groups: 


(i) group A: Support staff with less than five years' 
| ExPerience (lUeSCY. os aarmtCR) 


(11) group B: Support staff with five or more years' experi- 
GlCe g(SesC YS CRs, 


(iii) group C: Program staff with less than five years' 
experience 


(iv) group D: Program staff with five or more years' experi- 
ence. 


Group C and D consist of Seon Lt Sh eto eh Ay es Clee 
LASCE LCP +27 Srs-2 VSe 1 2UO9 oO}; 2 bomen (Oe nD es 


‘otal Aumber of respondents Pn | 
Percentase of tofal 13% 


The tables of the report give under groups C and D 
a total number, either of respondents or percentage of 
respondents, followed by the breakdown by department: EA, ITC, 
CEIC. Because the numbers of responses sometimes are very 
small, I have, rather than rendering them into percentages, 
usually left the actual number in the tables and given only 
percentages of total responses; these are found in the left- 
MOSt column of “the tables. 


ee te 


Analysis on the basis of sex was impossible with so 
few men represented in A and B (5%), so few women in C and D 
(ind wenpvensthough a fairly substantial percentage of the 
mespondents 15 French (22%)>> close’analysis of the English/ 
French division has not been undertaken. When a singularly 
French viewpoint is presented, it will be noted in the text 
of ithe report. 


Because the interviews were not mechanically 
recorded, quotations in the body of the report are not verbatim 
(except when they are taken from the mailed-in replies), but 
are, I trust, close to the words of the respondent and true to 
Belrispirit. 


ve What®is=particularly*of interest in’ this study is the 
Strectsor theselement of retrospection:” While people who 
completed the Questionnaire on Perceptions of Foreign Service 
or submitted briefs to the Royal Commission dealt with questions 
Similar to those posed the ex-foreign service member, their 
perspective could not but be coloured ’by the day-to-day 
Operations of the foreign service. But those who have put 
behind them the daily routine of foreign service life, 
especially its irritations, address themselves to larger 
questions than the problems of peeling wallpaper and the 
Satoursof theirs furniture: =) They*are-able to see, with the 
Denefithot,retrospection, the*foretqn” service as an entity in 
Beeelh and tovdescribesits-virtueésand@limitations a little 
more disinterestedly than are those who come immediately under 
the influence of foreign service conditions. 


Another dimension to this study which should be kept 
in mind because its essence can easily be lost in statistics 
lies in the fact that the persons interviewed have resigned: 
into the decision to leave the foreign service has often gone 
a great deal of soul-searching. For many people, the decision 
to’ quit came only after substantial deliberation - intellectual 
and emotional - over their situation in the foreign service, 
Over the rightness of leaving. In other words, the thoughts 
and opinions which this report presents have been not only 
genuinely weighed, but more, have been acted upon. 
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SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


Results of the telephone interviews show the major 
concerns of ex-foreign service members to centre on job 
Satisfaction, personnel administration and environmental 
topics; the role and function of the foreign service are 
somewhat less important to them; and compensation and admini- 
Stration/management receive the least attention. 


Hey) Job Satisfaction 


Overall, the ex-foreign service members were 573 satisfied, 
27% dissatisfied with their job experience. The Support 
group, however, contradicts the general picture: only 39% 
of Administrative employees acknowledge job satisfaction, 
while 50% say they were dissatisfied with their jebse 

37% of officers with less than five years’ service con- 
Sider that their job experience was Sata stackonuyi 23 

that it was not. Senior officers show the highest level 
OfsjOb Satisfaction~s74¢s0fdeffacausawihtn fave Or more 
years' experience judge their work to have been rewarding, 
only 9% judge it not to have been. 


Responses to the questions dealing with sources of satis- 
faction and dissatisfaction in the foreign service reflect 
the above general findings. ITC indicates the highest 
level Of. jObesatustactions CELGshhamticacs” As for 
dissatisfaction with job content, however, EA expresses 
the most amount of dissatisfaction (67% of its Off tcers 
while 30% .of(CEIC's officerswande40secac BLGeS ioffecers 
complain of job content. Lack of (OD. satisfaction plays 

a fairly large part in the reasons for nesignations (12% 
Of Lo eLeasonowme Tar ie 


Among the changes which officers list as having taken place 
in the foreign service in the past 10-15 years (question 8) 
the falling off of job satisfaction accounts for 25 OL 

the responses from group D (that LS pmeconmeoffacercaw: th 

five or more years' experience). Due largely to an increase 
in bureaucracy and to a changing but as-yet undefined role 
of the foreign service, officers and their work run a 
“perpetual risk of irrelevancy." 
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Personnel Administration 


This category accounts for the greatest number of responses 
boresouccesro fedrssatrisfaction=] Sis. off Supports’ and 21% 

ere Program s-< (backvoty promotions) Wnitair postings proce- 
dures, the poor quality of personnel officers, poor career 
mrannauncfand) thetiappraisalysystemareiirritants’ for all 

Pre sqroupsiinterviewed,halthough theyrare;ofa greater. con- 
perreecouthessSupportsandeCeoroupsmethan theyvare) co. the 

group offiofficers: who) have five or more years" experience. 


Factors of personnel administration lead in the reasons 
given for resigning the foreign service (27%); and personnel 
administration is also responsible for the largest number 

of recommendations (48%). 84% of Support's and 40% of 
Program's recommendations relate to improvements in the 

way personnel are administered to. 


Environment (i.e socio-cultural benefits, family concerns, 
spouse's unemployment, etc.) 


The results of having respondents rate foreign service life 
in terms of family and personal concerns show that 53% 

of ex-foreign service members (59% of the Support group, 

Pee Ors oroup es andes 2eotsqroupep) considers. their experience 
in the foreign service to have been rewarding, and 27% (123% 
Dem ner oupeOrtrogroup, e472. oreqroup Caande 23% of group D) 
consider it to have been difficult. 


The Support group’is on the whole very happy with foreign 
service life apart from the job. 74% of its responses 

Bory sourcesiof Satistiaction “onlyost of its responses for 
sources of dissatisfaction, and only 10% of its reasons for 
resigning relate to environment. 


While 48% of group C's responses for sources of satisfaction 
and only 18% of its responses for sources of dissatisfaction 
fall under the category environment, it must be remembered 
that this group registers a great deal of job-related 
dissatisfaction, and, therefore, when asked what was most 
Saevst ying about, theirs foreign service experiénce, the 
officers were left to name environmental elements; when 
asked what was most dissatisfactory, they kept complaints 
about environment to a minimum. That more officers judge 
their personal/family experience to have been difficult 
rather than rewarding is reflected in the facts that over 
ihomoteeciiclr Veasons for, leaving the foreign service are 
environment-related, and 19% of their recommendations are 
pointed towards the elimination of problems to do with 
environment. 
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Officers in group D indi catemamucone ambivalent attitude 
towards environmental concerns - their GnCaLeCStCeSOUrceSEoL 
Satisfaction and of dissatisfaction have to Gorath 
environment (55% and, 29%) -) What “5s considered beneficial, 
after a number of years, begins to weigh upon the individ- 
ual and his family. One officer gives travel as both a 
source of satisfaction and a cause for dissatisfaction. 
29% of group D's reasons for leaving the foreign service 
are environmentally-motivated, yetienvironmenti@is the 
Origin of only 12% of its recommendations. 


In question after question, CEIC officers show themselves 
to be more influenced by environmental concerns than are 
officers from the other departments. (Perhaps CEIC attracts 
a Certain kinds of. inda vi dua particularly vulnerable to 
the influence of environmental factors, or perhaps it is 
that this sampling of Immigration officials is Simply the 
Desult Om coincidence.) They appear to be more apprecia- 
tive of travel, meeting new people, etc. and more attuned 
to the problems of family. 363 of their PeaSOncmtor 
resigning are caused by environmental PLeSSuLves  seaciG 
officers represent 28% of the Program people interviewed, 
and they are responsible for 482% of all CBr lcers™ 
recommendations on environment. 


Role and Function of the Foreign Service 
aE Or Cign vervice 


it is primarily; officers whotadanece themselves to this 
topic which represents 13% of their responses for sources 
of dissatisiact tonsandsoe mor enouen reasons for leaving. 
The segment of French respondents is very visible here in 
its disagreement with central GOvVeriment policies and 
FUsycriticiems! of tehe Sin tiem whch the foreign service 
breeds. 


20% of Program's recommendations, 2/3 of them coming from 
group C officers, have to do with defining what the foreign 
service should be and how it should Operate: BeTCuorficers 


have a great deal to Say about the Trade Commissioner Service 


and its relation to the foreign service. 


41% of the changes seen to have taken place in the foreign 
Service ale, in, its.7,olesandtinemone ee importance has 
diminished while its size has expanded to the point where 
it functions only in the most haphazard way. 


8) 
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Compensation 


The respondents pay relatively little heed to financial 
matters: compensation accounts for 2% of responses for 
Sorces oC isatisraction ,.G% for dissatistaction, 8.15% 
Girthetotal number jof reasons for leaving, and 12% of 
the recommendations. These last generally call fora 
better pay package and assisted annual Canada leave, the 
second of which is in essence perhaps more environmental 
than financial. 


Administration/Management 


Problems in administration and management are blamed 
DaiMariialvwoOnecne expansiom Of the lforerognaservice, and 

are usually termed very broadly as "administrative hassles" 
one too much bureaucratic: red-tape’."\» Theyiraccount for 

15% of the responses for sources of dissatisfaction and 

6% of the recommendations. 


lion dey Our ecommengetherstorergn esenvicelasi @icareer? 


The responses to this question were almost always ‘'yes,' 
Duieens hs Gt ytie respondents fadd rcortain qualifications to 
their positive answer. Another 32% would not recommend 
the foreign service as a life-time career. 


Would you go back into the foreign service? 


71% of the 28 respondents asked this question said 'yes,' 
provided certain conditions were met. 


All-in-all, the 85 people interviewed demonstrated 


a positive attitude towards the foreign service. Conditions 
of foreign service often failed to meet their expectations 
Or needs, yet very few left with bitterness or with spite, 
several left with real regret. 
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QUESTION 1 


JOB SATISFACTION 


79 persons responded to the question: "With regard 
to JOB satisfaction in the foreign service, on a scale of 
1 to 7 from very satisfied to very dissatisfied, how would 
you rate your overall satisfaction? 


The breakdown of responses shows that with regard 
to job satisfaction the majority of those interviewed (57%) 
were content with the jobs they performed, while 27% were 
dissatisfied. The number 4 as a response indicates one of 
two things: a middle-ground where one was not CercroLy 
satisfied nor terribly dissatisfied; or a mean value for 
experiences that were at times very positive, at times very 
negative. ° 


A SUPPORT | <S years he ane se ie cmt 

B surecet Wie i 

: PLOae Am. <e eet 10 
D PRomttm, > S tase Ress = 20-9. Oo 1 44;24,19 

Number of Reshondente ponsed q bara 19; 4 ay 42. ad; 1,9 
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A further breakdown of the responses, however, reveals 
significant, although perhaps not surprising, information. 
Phemourport group registerse«only 939% satisfaction, -and a very 
Perce e sls Gissatistaction.. Most of~the satistaction comes 
from persons who remained in.the.foreign service for five years 
Se mone: only. .two personS,in.group,.A rate.their.job experience 
as positive. At the same time, though, almost as many in 
group B register dissatisfaction as in group A (4 and 5 respec- 
tively). 


In the Program groups as in the Administration groups, 
those with longer service attest to a higher rate of satisfaction. 
BoeeaGtetie oLficers;in group,.C indicate -job satisfaction, and 
feepee OD ssatistaction.  ~8Uut /4% of the officers with five or 
more years' experience judge their job experience to have been 
Paietyving andionly) 9% of them consider tt to have~been-unsatis-— 
fying. 


AmMongetiewueoartments, FAgias the nbighest percentage 
Pome nose who manifest. job satisfaction with 67%, [TC runs a 
elose second with: 64% «and CEIC Os) last with 53%. .However, 
Pee ewOr TT Crratertherr yoo; as unsatistactory, whereas 20% 
Oc eek Offtrcers! and 29% of GEIC officers do. 


Secretly rat ingeorme Obese erSTactTon, tien, *tle=ouppor’t 
Groups of the ex-foreign service members demonstrate the 
least amount of contentment with only 44% of those expressing 
an opinion one way or the other being favourable towards their 
Soomuese. trom guoup A, 56% of group. 8B), and withinothe Program 
group, ITC shows itself to be overall most satisfied with 90% 
Perice.avourable, EA follows. with 77%, then CEIC With 65%. 
(These last calculations are made by eliminating the "neither/ 
both" subcategory and comparing the numbers of those satisfied, 
those dissatisfied.) 


QUESTION 2 
PERSONAL/FAMILY CONCERNS 
NINO: 


Question 2 asks: "With regard to PERSONAL/FAMILY 
concerns, on a scale of 1 to 7 from very rewarding to very 
difficult, how would you rate your experience in the foreign 
Service?" = -Again, (4 indicates a middle-ground or a combina- 
tion of experiences both rewarding and difficult. At times 
a respondent would have found his own experience very valuable, 


but averaging it with his family's discontent, would rate 
foreign litepate4e 


53% of the 79 people who responded to this question 
rate their foreign service experience as having been reward- 
ing, -while=2 73 judge it to have been difficult. 


3 @ 6) 
10 202 28 44-24,10/0 


Number of Respondents lo 19.4,4,8 ip As on 
Re ARDING G1 ES at  [Wses - 


NEITHER | BOTH lepine peace Pie 


bi FFicuLT 2%, | al ti al 7) 22,5 105 93,2 
PERCENTAG Es A,® / D EA | /T¢ | cele 


kewtRoinvg «| S4%| 439, | oa 
NEITHER IGOTH 39% | 19, 
—_bIFFicuLT foie oe fe fr ee [ev Del 


59% of the Support group, made up mostly of Single 
SCs, found foreign service life to be rewarding; only 123 
(tha toeisye enersons) rate their experience as ‘lil pana West bid mae 


For the officers, who derived more job satisfaction 
in thesforeign service than aid Support people, the tables 
Curnesineques fiona. only~halft-of*them-are=ablerto Paces Le 
experience as rewarding, while 35% rate it as OG aac ite 
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More officers with under five years' experience 
were dissatisfied than satisfied with their time spent in 
the foreign service (in terms of personal and family matters 
Stmacourse)—*, Only 42% rate)-that timeas rewarding; 47% ,rate 
a ese dtCculLt.s, Officers) fromiugroup) Dy-whot probably 
would not have stayed so long as they did in the service 
had they not been somewhat happy in their personal lives, 
were 57% satisfied. with foreign service life, 23% less 
than satisfied. 


Although considering the responses of the officers 
in terms of the departments for which they worked is not 
Souleqiutimatein) thisiquestion as’) itvis’ in question 1, 1t 
Might eceoteinterests tomnote that. 72% of stherBA officers 
who give an opinion one way or the other profess satisfaction 
Mecneenerr litenanethetioreign service;ewhilec6ls eft ITC 
promot ChIC-ofticersido.’ <~Thisijmastifigure is in 
keeping with the results from question 4 which looks at 
Sausesmror dissatisfaction: over. 1/3) of CEIC's responses 
to that question are to do with environmental issues). 
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QUESTION 3 
SOURCES OF SATISFACTION 


This question asks the respondent what three 
things he enjoyed most about his foreign service. 80 of 
the 85 persons interviewed replied to this question, and 
there are in total 236 responses. They fall under four 
subject headings which comprise 13 factors: 


Za ENVIRONMENT: travel; meeting new people, 
exposure to other cultures; 
rotationality, personal 
growth; other. 


il’ JOB SATISFACTION: job content; professionalism; 
representation; job enrichment; 
job security. 

pS ae ADMINISTRATION/ good administration, good 
MANAGEMENT: conditions; privileges of a 
diplomatic passport. 


IV COMPENSATION: good pay, generous allowances. 


Their breakdown is as follows: 


REO A B C D 
Total ll 10 2Oets5.8 44:24,10,/0 
Res- 


Number of Respondents ponsegponse q | io | 14,48 | 49. 23,10,9 
T EW IoNMENT sea] tas} 14 | ao 140,86 '%  [on35 iA" 
IL Jo8 SATIS FACTION vacleva easel ea 25; 13,458 44,26, 12,9 
DD AbminisTRATION /MANAG EMENT eae | ae | lee eae tee hal Ss 
i comPensarion| aca es ea se TNC 


fils | 3G 24 [625 24,N,t fires 309s 


Further breakdown of the categories appears at 
the end of this section. 


ENVIRONMENT 


Environment - encompassing for the most part socio- 
cultural benefits - contains by far the most often-named 
sources of satisfaction. 57% of “the total number of 
responses to question 3 belongs to this category. Only 10 
of the 80 persons who respond do not list as a source of 
enjoyment some one or other aspect of the foreign service 
environment, and often one person will name two or three 
aspects. 


1) Travel, Living, Working Abroad 


Travel is a generic term which comprehends practically 
all the subcategories of Environment, but as it was 
often named in addition to other travel-related benefits, 
for instance, learning about new cultures, and as it 
seems to denote a class of ideas having to do with 
geographical movement and location rather than cultural 
involvement, with the simple fact of being oustide 
Canada rather than being somewhere particular, it is 

Weg cea seépa rately fas falsource “of "satrusfaction: 


For the ex-foreign service employees interviewed, travel 
7s the outstanding -source’oOh satisfactron —-*55°o0f the 

80 respondents (69%) mention it. The percentages suggest - 
and the conclusion is substantiated by the results of 
guestion 2 - that Support people value travel more 
highly than do Program people: 84% of the Administration 
staff and 62% of the Program mention travel with the 
opportunity to live abroad as a source of satisfaction. 
(There is only one percentage point difference between 
groups C and D.) The contrast may very well be due to 
the fact that so many Support people are single and 
hence suffer fewer problems with travel than do married 
officers with families. Among the officers, only 53% 
Geom ebA’ and) ~SefromeLrOe but See -from*CEIC’ name travel 
as a source of enjoyment. 


2) Meeting New People 


Meeting people abroad socially and professionally, 

whether they be fellow Canadians, people from other 
embassies, locally-hired nationals working at the post 

or prospective immigrants, represents the second- 

greatest environmental source of satisfaction. (Thais 
Environment subcategory is distinct from "Professionalism" 
under Job Satisfaction which takes into account relation- 
ships among colleagues and whose context is solely 
professional. The separation of the two subcategories 
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“Meeting” and “Professionalism may account) ton tne 
higher .percentage.of.Suppoxctsegrouparesponses in this 
subcategory; officers who meet with intellectual 
comraderie in their job might be less likely to seek 
more socially-oriented friendships.) The Support 
group appears to be more cognizant of the pleasure of 
meeting new people. 12 of the 19 Support staff (633) 
name it as a specific source of satisfaction, whereas 
Only 19 .of thei ol, (31%) Programppecnie do.  Ongmecne 
explanation of the higher percentage could lie in the 
fact that, of those Support people interviewed, only 
two were married, and single people would be more open, 
willing and perhaps needful of meeting people. The 
percentages for the individual departments in groups 
Cyand /D.are:.30% Of sEAAS mentions, m2o2motealTEetce 67% 
ODE Chi 


Two respondents mention specifically their pleasure 

in being able "to meet good, important people: leading 
politicians, .cabinet.».ministers seanticis auc te anmeand 
one EA officer .values.~the opportunity sheshad sto twork 
with persons so different from one another Oni dl tae 
and economically, "to meet a spectrum of people from 
the affluent to the poverty-stricken." 


Exposure to Other Cultures 


While this subcategory is closely allied to the notion 
of travel, it is often mentioned by the respondents as 
an, enjoyment .in add itionstosthat fofetravels@eAcain, 16 
is the Support group that leads in considering learning 
about other-cultures.a-source of ‘satisfaction: “The 
differential between Support and Program, however, is 
not as great as 10 jwaspforetravel-aen kes teSunsornd staat 
and, 213, .from -group -Cfand "28.45%stromeDimentionaite ews 
in the two preceding subcategories, CEIC officers show 
themselves to be more susceptible to environmental 


factors: 35% of them mention the exposure to new cultures 


asiya; source of satisfaction; whiled20twofttbAwand 2G%cr 
TIC vecple cao. 


As with travel, respondents are not very specific about 
what satisfaction is to be derived in other Gulkeures” 
but merely convey the general pleasure that living 

in a, foreign .cul ture .cansebryingasOne IiTG officadedces 


is 


“0c 


state, though, that learning about others' economies 
and how they work is extremely rewarding, and one EA 
officer recalls the excitement of being in a country 
where political changes - in one particular instance 
the overthrow of a government - take place. 


4)~ Rotationality, Personal Growth 


Whether it be that wandering answers a need of certain 
human psyches, or that it calls up unknown qualities 
which mature the individual, rotationality seems to 

be connected closely with personal growth for the 13 
ex-foreign service members - 1l of whom have more than 
five years' experience and who obviously respond well 
to change - who find rotationality a source of satisfac- 
tion. With constant change, "one has to re-access 
oneself at each new posting." Learning to adapt is a 
valuable result of change. One interesting facet of 
personal enrichment comes from an EA officer, 17 years 
in the service, for whom the experience of having to 
receive guests of various cultural and economic back- 
grounds was very instrumental in character development. 


7) Other 


Included here are the pleasure of learning a new language, 
PrewenyOovment Of acpalticular city worked, an, the sense 
of community experienced at the post, and an enhanced 
knowledge of Canada. 


dem SoALISFACTION 


The foreign service job accounts for the second- 
highest source of satisfaction. 36% of the total number of 
responses belong to this category. 


In question 1, group B registered more job satisfac- 
Peoeciateatca Group A, but in the Larger context of sources 
S@rrsatistfaction within the foreign service, group A has a 
slightly higher percentage of responses related to job 
Batoraction =— 21% compared’ to group B's 173%. 


OUSSE1OnN 2.5 data for the Program groups mirror more 
Rocuray te by eric results of*question 1-404 of group C's responses 
eo oie srous D'S reter to job Satisfaction... LTC registers 
most satisfaction with 59% of its answers to question 3 
Pomuneumder™ job “satistaction; EA follows with 47%). and CEIC 
PoOMmes mast wrth 33%. 
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JODSeCOntent 


This subcategory comprises all those responses which 

Peto Lee Om | Comune ya challenge, responsibility and 
interest, to work which is compatible with tial nc, 

and to pursuits which are department-related. 563% 

of those who speak of job satisfaction mention one or 
more of these items. 


Only 2 of the Support staff from group A and 4 from 
group B mention job content as a source of satisfaction. 
Job content is of almost equal value for the Program 
groups: 63% of group C and 64% of group D refer to it. 


EA officers exhibit the largest amount of satisfaction 
with job content: 77% of them allude to ot eu. a ole 
percentage wanes from group C to group D, 86% to 743%. 

50% of ITC and CEIC officers with less than five years' 
experience name job content as a source of Sat Ss LactLon, 
and the percentage increases to 70% and 563% respectively 
for officers in group D. It would be perhaps difficult to 
draw substantial conclusions about job content relative to 
departments from these statistics, as there are so few 

ITC and CEIC officers represented (14 and 17) compared 

CO RxCern at. 6.5 0.. 


BA officers for the most part speak an generalized terms 
about the variety and the kinds of GOISE) MRS Neal, vere 0 

a few of them are specific about the gratification they 
derived in dealing with international policy issues and 
in multi-lateral negotiations... The trade commissioners 
are much more articulate and detailed about the functions 
eney performed ..and, evinceus profound sense of purpose 
and accomplishment "in being genuinely able to do things 
for Canada - real things, identifiable anda measurable," 
“in putting through deals for smaller companies which 
those companies couldn't have carried off on their own," 
in working for Canada and Canadian business. For 
Immigration officers, work is "“objective-related; "and 
the meeting and interviewing of prospective immigrants 
yield much satisfaction. 


Professionalism 


This subcategory includes all references to the profes- 
Sionalism of colleagues, and to the quality of senior 
officers, heads of post and ambassadors. Only two 
Support people mention professionalism and it is 
admiration for their senior officers which they profess. 
Of the 14 officers (22% of the total number) who rate 
professionalism as a source of Sacistaction,) | waremrren 
EA, 220 One Candy at romero e 


sigs 


IV 


elt a 


a) Representation 


The pride of representing Canada in diplomatic circles, 

of learning and knowing diplomacy, and the enjoyment of 

entertaining in a representational capacity are sources 

of satisfaction for 8% of the ex-foreign service members 
who respond to question 3. 


4) Professional Enrichment 


Nine officers (14% of the total number) appreciate the 
Eearnang procured in workingaron  thestioreigniservices 
The meaning of "training" here is sometimes extended 
Prom jyob-trainfing to include? in a more undefined sense 
perhaps, the learning acquired in seeing how other 
countries, their governments and their economies, 
Operate. 


ow vODVOeCCUrILTY 
Pebarely@noticeable-2t-ofrtjobtsatisfaction 1s ascribed 
Om OpeSeCuUrity . 

ADMINISTRATION /MANAGEMENT 


Only 5% of ‘the -answers*®to question 3 are associated 


with administration. Seven employees (9% of total) consider 
eyeetevyel of organization;jand the conditions™in the” forergn 
service to have been of good quality. Five officers value 


the status and financial advantages which a diplomatic pass- 
Bente bprought—them: 


COMPENSATION 


6% of the respondents found financial compensation 
a source of satisfaction. One EA officer states, somewhat 
bitterly, "the wages were good for the amount of work 
required." 
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The following tables represent the breakdown of 
factors jaccerding to category: 
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QUESTION 4 


SOURCES OF DISSATISFACTION 


Question 4 asks the respondent to list the three things 
he found most dissatisfactory in the foreign service. 80 persons 
gave 222 responses. The causes for dissatisfaction are more 
varied than were the sources of satisfaction in question 3: they 
comprise six categories and a total of 23 factors. 


I PERSONNEL promotion procedures; posting; 
ADMINISTRATION: personnel officers; career planning; 
appraisal system; other (lateral 
transter 7 trawning). 


re: ENVIRONMENT: USolarran-s “nuLs Clos “at post: 
employment of spouse; family; other 
(security, language training, etc.) 


see JOB DISSATISFACTION: job content; non-professionalism. 
ry ' ADMINISTRATION/ bureaucracy, insensitive HQ; diplomatic/ 
MANAGEMENT: non-diplomatic status; poor post manage- 


ment; other (francophones unable to 
WOLK “lf rrencn, €&tc.) 


V ROLE AND FUNCTION representation; lack of role definition; 
OF FOREIGN SERVICE: disagreement with central government 
Do Pieless 
VI COMPENSATION: low salary; ungenerous, inadequate 
allowances; other (high salary; lost 
investments). 


Because numbers of responses are spread over so many sub- 
categories, I have chosen to examine the sources of dissatisfaction 
in terms of the Support and Program groups rather than to study 
each factor separately. Tables of responses for each category are 
found at the end of this section. The breakdown of responses for 
the major categories is: 
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SUPPORT GROUPS, A AND B 


AS 1S immediately apparent from the above table, 
problems in personnel administration account for the Support 
groups' major sources of discontent. 512 of the Support 
employees' responses to question 4 are related to personnel 
matters. Promotion procedures lead the grievance list (8); 
then follow the poor quality of posting and personnel officers 
(5) and the appraisal system (5). Only two persons indicate 
discontent with posting procedures; one employee simply could 

not get posted to South America, despite having a degree 
in Spanish, being willing to accept_a posting-to- any 

city in Spanish-speaking South America, and having already 
senved@at a Nardsnipepos ce 


The only other notable sources of dissatisfaction 
fOr thew support scat teare problems with an administration 
which seemed never to serve its employees (8 mentions). 
job content which was boring and repetLerves(6) sand, non- 
diplomatic status, responsible for such things as discrimi- 
nation in housing, the abasement endured in having to plead 
with officers to import for them even basic necessities, 
and the ill-treatment received at the hands of "superiors" 
(6). One SCY bitterly complains that Ottawa never backed 
its Support staff, never fought for the diplomatic rights 
conferred on it by the reciprocal agreements of «the Vienna 
Convention. 


OFFICERS WITH LESS THAN FIVE YEARS' EXPER DENCH GROUP GC 
EE RSE RLENCH 7 GROUP C 


As for the Support staff, the chief causes for 
Ulssatistactionetom this group of officers are job-related; 
592% of its responses to question 4 concern personnel admini- 
Stration (26%) and job dissatisfaction (26,8 )s. sth e@ emaan 
source of discontent with personnel is posting procedures, 
believed by the officers to be insensitive and unfair, where 
an individual's professional needs and personal preferences 
are not taken into account, where favouritism plays too 
large a role. 


Dissatisfaction with job content is mentioned by 
53% of the officers: 67% of EAS; "40% off1tGistand 508s 
CEIC's. (This.dissatisfaction may Originate in a lack of 
variety or responsibility in the Jobadonewsinwoutine, «bureaus 
cratic work where "form over substance" is the noOwum; 5 ora 1n 
not doing the job one has been promised or has been trained 
to do). Most officers attribute their lack of job satisfac- 
tion to bureaucratization which almost guarantees, that»their 
work will be boring and routine. 


BoeeorODLem= peculiar eco 7CElC yewhich two officers an 
this group and another in group D describe, is the “negative" 
Prineiple by which the department’ operates. “Because ‘the 
Morkmeis not eréative- but fs*"réstrictive,”™ “exclusive” “in 
Seone;, ic Can’eventually lead’to a profoundly cynical attitude 
Srecne partvof thevofiscial whoi ministers: torit: iThis 
phenomenon is in direct opposition to the job satisfaction 
which some CEIC officers find in meeting and interviewing 
would-be immigrants. The dichotomy I think must be rooted 
in geography: an immigration official's job in London would 
not be so "restrictive" and disheartening as in New Delhi. 


ISs2ofvqroup "e's? dissatisfaction’ emanates from 
Paveronmenta asses, 9andy tinterestingly, -2/3-o0f ‘the’ responses 
hereeareetrom CBHIC*officers: Mneract, over VlAs "ck the’total 
number of CEIC's responses (groups C and D) to sources of 
dissatisfaction belong to environment. 


Factors under the headings administration, the role 
of the foreign service and compensation do not figure greatly 
as sources of dissatisfaction for officers with less than 
Pvemy ears” sexpersence “SWorchy GF note, “perhaps, “are the six 
Prwanee Crete *otficers’who dislike»the elitism they seein the 
foreign service "where diplomats believe themselves gods," 
and who deplore the "“phoniness” and “artificiality” of 
representational life. 


DEPIGE RS? WITHWEIVEVOR@MORE@YEARS ' EXPERIENCE, “GROUP -D 


While jobs and job opportunities incorporate the 
main reasons for dissatisfaction for officers with less than 
five years' experience, the principal problems for those 
with five or more years' experience (29% of their responses) 
are environmental. 72% of the mentions under environment 
Pomemetrom thisegroupsor-oLrficersswho, “therr careers berng 
fairly established, had now to face problems such as isolation 
Sromernomewandstamiiy. ta-Ssource Of dissatisfaction for one- 
Par reemorecniis’qroup s*orticers) >"the~tack"ot-“a private life 


where one "had to be Mr. Diplomat," and had always to 
Bsune@ueinace one’s private°Clite-to-one”s public lite” (16%); 
fnereducation of children (16%); the demands*‘of a spouse 


who wished to pursue a career (16%). 


19% of group D's responses relate to personnel 
administration. The complaints here are not always 
personally-motivated, but are sometimes altruistic: secretaries 
are not appreciated enough by the department; the appraisal 
Bestem @s° "ripe for’ ablise” and-many suffer” because~of it. 
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Promet lon pLroceduressand career planninge (B42 ofn¢uoumpae: S 
complaints under personnel administration) are highly 
criticized: one officer remarks that "if you don't get back 

to Ottawa often enough, you don't get known, and others will 
always receive the promotions;" another observes that officers 
NaveeuGecontero leovere-hai. career, and that it was confided to 
him when he resigned that "Streamingrrsoceads 


In the category of job dissatisfaction, there are 
more mentions of non-professionalism than job content (ll 
and 9 respectively) .- The reason tom. this may be that those 
officers who were dissatisfied with the work they were 
doing blame, rather than the particular job they were doing, 
bureaucracy (36% of group D mentions this as a source of 
dissatisfaction) or the lack of role definition in the foreign 
Service (12%) for thei nadiscontente. 


The fairly large percentage of responses indicating 
dissatisfaction with bureaucracy, with the "incompetent, 
inconsistent and unsympathetic ways" of the foreign service 
which filter all the way from the Lester B. Pearson Building 
down to post management, can no doubt be attributed to the 
fact that many of the officers joined before the BROredan 
service expanded, and, not having been nurtured on bureau- 
eracy, long for.the good old days when things were simple. 


The two main criticisms concerning the role and 
function of the foreign service are to do with their lack of 
definiveron and wert representation: Naving always to enter- 
tain people with whom one has little in common, or having 
to tolerate fellow Canadians with illusions of self-importance 
exacerbates -19% iof thesofficersstrem group D. Those who are 
dissatisfied with the operation,of-the foreign service see 
»the designs and goals of EA complerelyeout of touchewith 
the modern world," and deplore "the rivalry and chauvinistic 
attitudes of the several departments," where 


EAs Canenave an Clicisteattrtice 7 TC 
thinks because it's dealing with finances, 
LtLS better; CLDA.pecole arespuristse 

CEIC thinks it's doing the most important 
grelee 


Compensation receives 7% of the responses under 
dissatisfaction; apart from the normal criticisms that one 
is underpaid or is not given adequate housing allowances, 
two people mourn the fact that they were unable to make 
housing investments. One officer suggests a growing disparity 
between hardship posts and “plum posts" where the former are 
inadequately compensated, and the latter too generously com- 
pensated. 


FRENCH-SPEAKING OFFICERS 


French-speaking officers have many of the same complaints 
as their English-speaking counterparts, but there are three 
elements of dissatisfaction that are proportionately more 
highly represented among the francophones interviewed and one 
that is unique to them as French-speaking Canadians. 


Twenty-four per cent of the officers interviewed were 
French-speaking, but they were responsible for 71% of the 
mentions of low salary, 60% of disagreement with federal 
policy, and 41% of the complaints about elitism and the 
emptiness of representation. In addition, three of the 
15 found it impossible to work in their own language 
and scoffed at the idea of bilingualism in government. 
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The following tables represent the breakdown of 
LacCrorsseccouds nom: eG category: 
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QUESTION 


REASONS FOR RESIGNING 


Question 5 asks the respondent to list his reasons 


for leaving the foreign service. 


responded to this question, giving a total of 197 reasons 


which divide into the following 


I JOB-RELATED REASONS: 
NaaE ENVIRONMENT: 
Pate PERSONAL REASONS: 
IV COMPENSATION: 
V ROLE OF FOREIGN 
SERVICE: 
VI ADMINISTRATION/ 
MANAGEMENT: 


The breakdown of responses for the categories is: 
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Further breakdown is found at the end of the section. 
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All 85 people interviewed 
Six categories and 22 factors: 


lack of promotions; 
satisfaction; acceptance of another 
job; lack of career development; 
postings; discrimination; denial of 
Leave of Absence; other bettas 
of job, representational duties) 


Packpotiag ob 


spouse's employment; rotationality; 
family; other (security, language 
training): 


q 
q 
| 
I 
1 
I 
1 


to be married, to follow spouse; 
Stress; tOrreturn tO Scnocl mociem 
(marriage breakup, illness in family, 
desire not to continue working, etc.) ff 


low salary inadequate pay package 
(includes post index) ; 


disagreement with federal policy; 
exclusion of French; lack of role and 
function of foreign service; 


ill-run and insensitive. 
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24) Gf the respondents’ (¢ group A, 2-B, 4-C, 9-D) give 
Besinole reason for quitting the foreign service. The short 
list below points out a few of the circumstances which would 
on their own be significant enough to spark a resignation. 
(How many times they occurred in the survey as a single reason 
is indicated in parentheses): 


(i) to get married or follow spouse (4); 
Gaieeeto eceturnittormschoo ln ),; 
ps wlaACck=OrejObesatistaction-—(3)+9 

(iv) because of spouse - "My wife hated it" (2); 


MLL ecOntDia Ct. wittheHOk ot 2): 


inves) B helwverathatethe (toreigmiservice isvanti-~francophone (1). 


It is interesting to note that none of the 18 respondents, one 
of whose reasons for leaving was to take another job, gives that 
reason in isolation. Whether the respondent was 


more like one 
Flying from something that he dreads than one 
Who sought the thing he loved 


would sbe difficult to ascertain: 


Very few, only 15%, are the positive reasons for 
qimecung 2 2to «go/ron 7a inew yjob;7itosreturn ito, school,ito get 
married. The remaining 85% reflect what the respondents found 
taehbewat-. fLaultecin-the foreign wenvice. =eltishould be kept in 
mind that what provoked resignation was seldom a single incident 
or perception, but usually a whole complex of issues; respondents 
give up to six reasons for their decision to leave the foreign 
service. 


THE SOURPPORT sGROUPS ;»)sA AND 2B 


59% of the support groups' reasons for resigning 


are job-related: 31% are due to poor promotion possibilities 
and lack of career development - "It's easier to get into 
Heaven than to-get-a promotion in External Affairs;" and 15% 


Pomlackteof 7obesatistaction:. 


Other reasons include: intent to return to school, 
acceptance of another job, marriage, lack of language training and 
weariness with rotationality. 


wef te hee 


THE PROGRAM GROUPS, C AND D 


46% of the reasons which the Program groups give 
for resigning the foreign service are job-related: lack of 
promotions and of career development is mentioned by 33% of 
them, and lack of job satisfactirontiby 284.97 @heyproblem 
with promotions affects EA officers more than officers from 
ITC and CEIC: 42% to 20% and ©283 Se ainsaddi tion, titecsen 
officers resigned because they could not obtain leaves of 
absence to continue their education. 25% of the officers 
(32% of EA officersi,/ 20tiorisitGNoiticers@and elyaoOrach IG 
officers) left to go to another jJop- 


After concerns over careers come environmental 
problems as reasons for leaving the foreign service. Family 
worries such as isolation and the education of children are 
mentioned by 23% of the officers, rotationality by 20% and 
the unemployment of spouses by 20%. CEIC represents only 28% 
of the officers interviewed, yet that 28% is responsible for 
37% of the mentions of environmental reasons: for instance, 
33% of them give examples of family concerns, while 19% of 
EA and 13% of ITC do. While family and spouse vroblems are 
shared equally among officers of lesser and more experience, 
rotationality seems to become more troublesome with length 
of service: 11 of the 13 officers who leave (partly) because 
of it have five or more years' experience. 


Role and function of the foreign service play a part 
in the resignations ofts22ttofiethe Officers ff rommbAeandscere 
(it does not enter at all into ITC officers' reasons). Of the 
ll officers concerned here, only two are English: one believes 
that diplomacy is no longer practicable; the other disagrees 
with Canadian policy as regards the United States. For the 
rest, it is as Quebecers that they separate themselves from 
the foreign "service. Politicably;, linguistically culturally, 
they do not identify themselves with Canadian federal policy 
or the way Canadians conduct themselves abroad: 


Il y a une manque de compréhension inouie 
des réalités québécoises au sein du service; 
la langue du travail, c'est anglais - le 
bilingualisme se fait dans un sens unique; 
j'ai démissioné pour une raison politique - 
je ne me suis pas d'accord avec l'attitude 
de Trudeau. 


Two other inducements to resign were low salary and 
the problems generated by an administration poorly-run and 
unresponsive to members' needs. Inadequate remuneration 
influenced the decision of 14% of the officers (19% - EA, 

13% ITC, 5% CEIC)™to-quit;tpodriadmpnistraticnes ean Cean olor 
howeverrabyeGhiG):. 
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The following tables represent the breakdown of 
factors according to category: 
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QUESTION, 6 


WOULR YOU GOUBACK UINTO. THE p-FORELGN SERVICE? 


Part-way through the interview proceedings, I 
began to ask the question "Would you go back into the foreign 
service?" There were 28 replies: 


TywOetCsponuei ts) Ss Om at SUD ahgteL. fom sls 
were unsure. 


Sia e SONGS US Lule Slee COM is, Sia GtOlietsn | Laat Om 
C) said no. No promotion opportunities, uninteresting work, 
having to rejoin at SCY-1l level were among the reasons given. 


2UeCesponaents e153 0.60... cOMm, Cc ald ot rome) e saad 
Vos eeids-Ot them introduced certain contingencies, such, as: 
the foreign service would first have to improve a little; 
their family situation would have to be more conducive to 
living abroad; the job would have to be for a limited time 
or be simply a single assignment; re-entry would have to be 
Dye toaceral transfer. 
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QUESTION 7 
WOULD YOU RECOMMEND THE FOREIGN SERVICE AS A CAREER? 


Question 7 asks the ex-foreign service member whether 
or not he would recommend to young people the foreign service as 
a career choice. Very few respondents were able to give an 
unqualified 'yes' or a definite 'no' for their answer: of the 
82 responses, only 8.5% were uncategorical 'yes's'; 11% were 
"no's'. The remaining 'yes' responses, 65 in all, were qualified 
to varying degrees. 


These latter 'yes's' fall into 3 categories, the 
first of which offers various reservations and qualifications 
along with its 'yes' recommendations. The 'yes' responses of 
the second category could well be considered 'no' answers, for 
the essence of the qualifications given is that the foreign 
service not be considered a career in itself. Since, however, 
the main thrust of the answers is positive, that is, since the 
respondent is clearly in favour of the experience of foreign service 
and judges it to be rewarding and worthwhile in terms of career 
embellishment or personal enrichment, or both, I have elected to 
label the category a yes* “one. The third vandytinal categony 
answers ‘yes' in a very restricted sense: only if the foreign 
service were different than it is would the respondent feel right 
in recommending it as a career. Again, this set of responses could 
be interpreted as negative hehe that the answer given by the 
respondent in each case is ‘yes' 


The breakdown of answers is as follows: 
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'NO' ANSWERS 


The table shows that the Support group is far more 
ready than the Officer group to advise that one not enter the 
foreign service (at least as a Support employee). 30% of its 
responses are 'no'. Only 25% of the respondents are from the 
Support group, yet this group gives twice as many 'no' answers 
as the Program group gives, 6 to 3. 


Whereas every Support person who counsels against 
making the foreign service a career does so because of lack of 
job satisfaction and the apparent impossibility of promotion, 
the three officers who give 'no' answers are as concerned with 
environmental and family matters as professional ones. Two of 
the three comment that spouse-related problems in combination 
with job dissatisfaction are adequate reasons not to choose the 
foreign service as a career. The third officer 
is emphatic about the impossibility of keeping one's identity as 
a Quebecer in the foreign service. 


"YES' ANSWERS 


Only 9% of the responses are unequivocal ‘'yes's, and 
they come from people who resigned for one or more of several 
Peasons:) obecause’of marriage, divorce; low salary, a better 
job opportunity outside the foreign service, etc. 


QUALIFIED 'YES' ANSWERS 


43% of the responses belong to this category: 40% of 
Suppoutecyis5s70L)Programis (39%ITofltEA's,V¥47% ITC#se56%°CEIC's). 
Baey divide roughlysinto twosgroups: atheofirst (about /1/3 of 
the total qualified 'yes's') might be called the 'yes of moderate 
reservation,’ where the person responding hesitates to recommend 
absolutely the foreign service as a career, but at the same time 
fails to elaborate on the reason for his hesitation. (In the 
telephone interviews, time often played against the formulation 
of fully-developed answers.) Reservations are generally in 
terms of the personality or character of the prospective foreign 
Sepvice member:>. "the foreign service is only for certain types of 
people," "one must have a good personality and be tough," etc. 


IV 
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In the second group, provisoes, stipulations and 
warnings become much more explicit and the reservation on the 
part of the person interviewed is as much concerned with the 
foreign service and how it operates as it is with the character 
of those who consider entering it. What follows is a sample 
of the kinds of comments which accompany these 'yes' responses: 


One smusti bevprepared tonhaccept soureaucracy: 
one "cannot? expect’ Bob esatistactironywonetic 
Opportunity to be creative in a professional 
way; One must be willing to subordinate 
personal and family concerns to the foreign 
service - "You marry the foreign service, 
nobody else;" one must be young because 
promotions take so long to get; one must 
expect a lower salary. 


The underlying conviction ‘of all thése responses is thatethere 

are things valuable to be gleaned from the foreign service, but 
that there exist many problems in it. Hence, the respondent 

would not recommend it as a career without first laying bare 

the difficulties, hardships and weaknesses of foreign service life. 


Mi DO seoU TP eNO MEEOR SCA Rr 


Perhaps: thesmost Significant resultetpscomerouteuc 
question 7 is the number of respondents who speak against the 
foreign service as a life-time career. 32% of the answers 
(20% -of Supports, 354802 Program s:)35tmcnus ed) emer eee 
25% CEHIC's) Stalleinto this "category. andes a1euconcel vapue 
that the number might have been higher--had I anticipated 
the Erequency Of this particular response, =) shouldenave 
questioned further those who gave qualified 'yes' answers 
as togwnether they didsinetact, givenethetroereservacionceesee 
the foreign service as a life-time career. 


The recommendation for only temporary employment in the 
foreign service comes more often from people who have served five 


years or longer: three of the four responses in this category 
which are from Support employees are from people in group B 
(two of whom served 16 and 17 years, respectively); 24% of 


group C's, but 41% of group D's total responses recommend only 
a stay in the foreign service for one or two postings, perhaps 
up ‘to l0syearsw»-For/ youngspeople,» thes foreignsservicelasea 
good training ground and can represent an enriching experience, 
but salaries are not competitive, the work eventually becomes 
boring, and foreign service life is difficult for eouplecu stwo 
officers see the foreign service as a stage in one's career, 
one suggesting that it need not necessarily be the first, tne 
other specifying 1t should be thescina 
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Poe RoolLRiCTLVE 


This category lists four situations which the 
respondents believe do not at present exist. The foreign 
service would be recommended as a career only if discrimination 
between Support and Program groups were ended, there were more 
movement between the public and foreign services, the foreign 
service regained its integrity, one could go on one posting 
before determining career choice. 


ae Oe 


QUESTION 8 
CHANGES IN THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


Question 8 asks respondents to comment on how foreign 
service careers altered during their years of service, but 
they usually preferred to discuss changes in the foreign service 
itself. This was only natural, I realized - careers change 
when the reasons for their existence change. Of the 85 people 
interviewed, 51 (60%) responded to this question, and, as might 
be expected, the majority of the comments (893%) comes from 
persons who served five years or longer. The breakdown of 
responses in terms of subject is: 
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I CHANGES IN THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


41% of the examples given of the changes in the foreign 
service are related to its function and the way it carries 
Out LCS works 


Mainly because of modern technology in the fields of 
communications and transportation, the role which the 
foreign service once played has been undermined. 1/3 of 
the officers who respond to question 8 comment on how 

the foreign service has lost its authority and direction: 
whenever diplomacy is needed, Ottawa quickly steps in; 
information about Canada is readily available in foreign 
countries through non-diplomatic means; hence, the foreign 
service is an "anachronism," and the posts act merely 

as "post offices" or "regional offices" not involved in 
policy or decision-making. Three EA officers suggest that 


eo 


the foreign service is gradually becoming simply a promoter 
of trade; and one of them judges a major repercussion 

of the trend towards commercial ends to be an unhealthy 
competitive spirit with which EA compensates its sense of 
declining significance on the world-scene. 


The thought is echoed by a trade commissioner who sees in 
Sonsolatiiatlon.an ehiornts onthe pant off FA. .to gain power 
and control over the other departments. (Consolidation is 
mrsciscca OVisixgotficers) oT EA, scl2C peeiCEIC. fs Wath 
consolidation, the TCS loses its autonomy and becomes 
simply another government department responding to 
government rather than to business. As the respondent 
puts it, “trade commissioners have become a bunch of ‘'three- 
Siecessuiters, »' playing diplomatic games rather than 
Womkwncdeens theiriwield ofrebrader—rthe: implicataonsas of 
course that there is confusion among, these suitors: as to 
whom they should be wooing - diplomats or businessmen. 


Trade commissioners deplore the effects of consolidation, 
but immigration officials are divided in their opinions. 
Dreier one and; © CELC has: traditionallyeregarded: EAvas 
incompetent, as not knowing what it's doing," and with 
consolidation, the incompetence, it is assumed, will seep 
Bitom earn nice Ot. ammioratLlon.e« Ona the other wand, CEILC 
officers used to be limited in their career prospects, but 
with consolidation they can now enter into such things as 
consular activities, can even become heads of post. 


Another recent change in the foreign service, mentioned 
DymLOur wor. Cears,» Which) Jseperhaps coincident with 
consolidation, is the emphasis now placed on speciali- 
zation. 


Due in large part to expansionism, bureaucracy has increased 
to such an extent that it has become unwieldy. One of the 
seven officers who discuss bureaucracy comments that "there 
are so many management levels, the foreign service has 
become unmanageable." The transformation of the foreign 
service from an efficacious, well-run institution to a 
tangled bureaucracy is explained like this: 


I spent most of my career in the Canadian foreign 
service at the time that the department was under 
tne idirect lonsOfeMarcela Gadieuxpandprd.Ritchie:. 
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These men were aware of who worked in the depart- 
ment and they kept abreast of daily foreign policy 
issues and departmental concerns. In my view 
these were men of integrity who pursued defined 
goals with genuine concern and honesty. Allan 
Gottlieb, by contrast, appeared to be completely 
preoccupied with bureaucratic politics. With 

the change in style the department lost its claim 
assy aldLsStinctiverinstatution ermeittverror public 
Seovalicse 


Theeloss! OfGdTstinctioneeprestige: andwarrection Lesuais 
in low morale within the service where people no longer 
believe they have a mission to accomplish. 


Lie sOB= SAT SrAc TION 


There is a direct link between the changes in the role 
and management of the foreign service and the falling 
orf.of job* satisfaction? 918% of the responses relate 
to the changes which have taken place in the foreign 
service job. One Support person believes that "years 
ago, the foreign service was still pioneering, now it 
works by rote.” With less responsibility at the posts, 
officers are being "emasculated;" they run a "perpetual 
Cisk of-wvrrelevances” 


There is one dissenter from these opinions: an Immigration 
official states that “careers haven”t changed drastically, 
but people are now much more demanding as to what they 
want in their jobs." 


ITI COMPENSATION 


15% of the responses to question 8 are to do with com- 
pensation. Respondents mention salaries lower than those 
at home, inadequate allowances, inequitable rent shares, 
the hagh=cost Of yoni "tne Orci serv? ey eaten 
Loss, of=money on, foreign exchange ac contr outing sco 
worsening of their financial situation. These factors 

in combination with the loss of a possible second income 
at home make the foreign service financially a less 
attractive career than it used to be. 


IV 
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Once, prestige (partly reflected in salary levels 
and allowances) was inducement to put up with the 
problems of living abroad; now with the differential 
between money home and abroad, compounded with the 
fact that spouses are unable to work in the foreign 
service, the disadvantages of foreign service are 

no longer compensated. 


Only one respondent, a SCY with 17 years' experience, 
speaks of the improvement of the conditions of foreign 
service: “accommodation, allowances, salaries have become 
more comparable." 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


Low morale within the foreign service is attributable in 
part tostheapooriquaiity of personnel administration. 
14% of the responses deal with changes the respondents 
see to have taken place in the way they are treated as 


foreign service employees. ©The systems of career planning, 
promotions and postings have all worsened, all become 
unresponsive to employees' needs. An ITC officer explains 


the present lack of upward mobility and career planning: 


pheasteucturesofeche FS does not allow for 
competition, @renewallor recognition’ of9 performance, 
but is a closed bureaucracy. Those who have high 
positions owe their places to the length of time 
they've been serving, and are jealously keeping 
the system as closed as it is because it is to 

Ene vier oti tetordosso: 


Other changes mentioned are the lowering of the standards 
OPerecrUuitment,-anaethet present. ’state of Elux" the foreign 
Seeuvicecer seingwithsregarda to\gobTelassrivcation/and levels. 


ENVIRONMENT 


"Social revolution meets the foreign service," sums up 
the situation for one of the six officers who mention the 
problems of spouses unable to work or unwilling to parti- 
Cipate in foreign service activities. The changes caused 
by the “social revolution" are not in the foreign service 
itself, but in how foreign service careers are viewed. 


Two officers see improvement in the foreign service, in 
its acceptence now of common-law wives and in its accom- 
modation of the foreign service couple. 


The worsening of the security situation, pointed out by four 
moticers,..constitutes_another.change-in.the- employee’ s=per- 
Peptionsofithe foreign] service. 


=a 


OURS TIONES 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The question: "Have you any specific recommendations 
to make to the Royal Commission" usually elicited examples 
of recommendations that the Commission should make in its 
report. 75 respondents made in total 189 recommendations. 
They fall under six headings with 21 factors. Detailed 
breakdowns of the categories can be found at the end of this 


section. 
I PERSONNEL MOLrebprOmMOurOnsPe Detter process, 
ADMINISTRATION: easier transfers in and out of 
foreign service; improvement in 
personnel officers; more career 
planning; more temporary postings; 
improvement in recruitment; better 
appraisal system; less discrimi- 
natwvonyygairerepostings; other 
(FSE conceptyemore grades,» training? 
less lateral entry, more leaves of 
absence). 
ie ROLE AND FUNCTION define role and function; more 
OF FOREIGN SERVICE: specialization; -departmental 
concerns ?iother™ (consoltdation, me 
consolidationgano. FSeAceE 
ss ENVIRONMENT: policy on spouses; other (better 
briefings, security, accommodation). 
IV COMPENSATION: better pay package; annual home 
leave; other (hardship allowances, 
sGrapaVrSbesyeapost=index): 
V ADMINISTRATION/ more responsive management; other 
MANAGEMENT: (less administrative bureaucracy 
in Ottawa, increase budget and staff, 
centralization, decentralization). 
Le OH bk 
—— Tao Tota BWA r ( D 
Bove hsm ae ind wary Gog: 4432416, 
Vaiss sit WSs ieze z ra. 
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SUPPORT GROUPS, A. AND B 


The Administrative staff accounts for 17% of the 
recommendations made, and except for a suggestion that Ottawa 
show more appreciation of the Support groups, two requests 
that their work be improved, and a demand for annual home 
leave, all its recommendations have to do with improvements 
in personnel administration. 


Recommendations call for: 


(i) an improvement in personnel officers - they should 
be better trained, and they should be non-rotational 
so that continuity in one's career might be main- 
tained; 


Cs) the. end of aiscrimination towards administrative 
stati; 


(i111) more promotions, better career planning, and fairer 
postings; 


(iv) a better appraisal system; 


Come auchange Anerecruitment) practices. 


Specific recommendations are: 


(i) that foreign service officers should be given 
training courses in what secretaries are expected 
to do, and in how to induce and maintain a 
Satisfactory level of morale; 


(ii) that appraisals, when they go before the review 
committee, should be accompanied by the appraisals 
of the rater; 


(111) the SCY's with experience should not have to start 
at the SCY-1 level. 
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PROGRAM GROUPS, C AND D 


I 


Te 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


40% of the Program groups' recommendations are related to 
personnal administration (26% of group C's recommendations, 
48% of group Dts 284 68Cof BAS 935 Scot CITC NSA ndens.2 seer 
CHIC sy™ 


EFA officers are most concerned with better promotions, 
fairer postings and easier transfers in and out of the 
foreign service. ~ There are no factors stressed by 17C 
or CEIC; the most often called-for recommendation by 

ITC officers (3 mentions) is easier transfers in and 

out of the foreign service; by CEIC officers (4 mentions) 
is more temporary postings. 


Specific recommendations are limited for the most part 
to recruitment and re-entry, and to what should be done 
about appraisals. It is recommended: 


(i) that recruitment be done at a higher level, that 
competitions be antroduced, that classification 
be commensurate with academic background; 


(ii) that the hiring process be ’stopsed isomthaterromories 
opportunities’ can improve; 


(iii) “that reintegration not be sdonevarebase Level: 


(iv) Jthat there be an andcnendientebody tos iudcce 
appraisal reports which has the power to 
investigate discrepancies; 


(v) that appraisals be retyped and unsigned before 
going to committee; 


(vi) that appraisals be done by a highly-skilled team 
which visits posts and assesses workloads and 
performances. 


ROLE. AND FUNCT LON) OF THES FOREIGN =SERA UGE 


17% of the recommendations given are related to the role 
and. function of: the: foreign, service» ~Officers with Jess 
than five years' experience are far more concerned than 
those with five or more years' experience that the role 
of the sForelgnPservicé sand “ts par eveuwar erunceronscene 
defined. “30% of group CS" resvonses) and 5s) Oto nOUme Ua 
are related to the philosophy underlying the foreign ser- 
Viceuand 1ts Operations. 


we 


ITC officers are much more vociferous than are the 
officers from the other departments when it comes to 
defining what their particular goals are and how the 
foreign service should accommodate those goals. 38% 
Stet s tCcommendations deal with the role and function 
of the foreign service (and, to be sure, the Trade 
Commission Service), while only 16% of EA's and 143 

Gre ere. Ss. recommnendations..cdo. 


Trade should be done by trademen, not diplomats; 
the raison d'étre of the TCS should be sales; 
the TCS does not exist to make trade agreements, 
the TCS management should act only as a posting 
office, not as a policy-maker; the TCS should 
be able to deal directly with businessmen in 
Canada and should not have to go through Ottawa. 


All these recommendations can be summed up in the warning: 
“Beware of pushing integration too far, or departments 
will lose a sense of themselves and their work." 


Other major recommendations include: 


(1) the foreign service should be separate from the 
public service - there should be a Foreign Service 
Veoh 
(ii) the foreign service should be dismantled - there 


TSiNoewonger. any Need Of Le; 


(iii) the view of the role of the foreign service should 
be modified - the service no longer represents 
but co-ordinates; 


(iv) the foreign service should play a greater role in 
the policy decisions of domestic departments - 
Canada is becoming isolated in many fields; 


(v) the size of the foreign service should be reduced - 
its specific economic and defense goals should 
be defined and fuzzy objectives in the areas of 
information and culture should be given low 
POLOLTty. 


Ngee 


any 
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ENVIRONMENT 


In this category, recommendations centre almost exclusively 
on the alleviation of problems related to spouses; they 
represent 12% of the recommendations made by officers. 

19% of all recommendations made by CEIC officers, 10% 

Of VEN SoLficers “and 9% of [TC OffticersearcuGnuetne sun jecr 

of spouses. 


While many merely state that there needs to be a policy 
On spouses, others give more specific recommendations: 


(i) Canada should sign more reciprocal agreements 
on the employment of spouses; 


(ii) spouses should be emplovyed=at tne post; 


(iii) spouses should be compensated financially while 
on a posting; spouses should not be compensated 
financially while “on Vvaspostingd, 


(iv) “timeaway ofromea “job at home tshould sbeveconsidened 
leave without pay; 


(v) time in the foreign service should qualify as 
time in Canada for foreign-born spouses seeking 
Canadian citizenship. 


The four other recommendations on environment (three of 
which are made by CEIC officers) concern security (1), 
accommodation (1) and better briefings for the family (2). 


COMPENSATION 


Recommendations on compensation, 14% of the recommendations 
given by the officers, are directed primarily at obtaining 
a better pay package (5% of all recommendations) and 

annual home leave (3% of all recommendations). 


Two particular proposals are: 


(i) that a system of mortgage management (which takes 
intoraccount the Grate tof “inflation jmbegestablisned 
to ensure that a house can be bought in Canada, so 
that children overseas are able to identify them- 
selves with a domicile in Canada, so that the 
foreign service employee does not suffer financially 
by “being “outvoft thegcountuyeionwa pen easorey came, 


VI 
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(ii) that there be a policy to provide adequate 
compensation to a family which has suffered 
because of a terrorist action, whether the 
suffering be physical or mental. 


ADMINISTRATION /MANAGEMENT 


This category represents 6% of the total number of the 
officers' recommendations. They call for more responsive 
management, fewer bureaucratic problems. There are also 
recommendations to increase the budget and staff of the 
foreign service, to decentralize its operations, to 
Btonten up its centrala zation. 


OTHER 
Other recommendations include: 


(1) the Department of External Affairs should be 
integrated into downtown Ottawa - it is too 
isolated, too separate in the Lester B. Pearson 
Building; 


(ii) there needs to be public relations work done in 
Canada on the foreign service - the media and 
public are ignorant of the work of embassies; 


(iii) il faut 6tre une formation sur le pays Canada 
en générale avant une affectation prolongée 
a l'étranger; 


(iv) il faut am@éliorer le réle des francophones - ils 
occupent les positions moins importantes; 


(v) there must be something done to alleviate the 
problem of alcoholism in the foreign service. 


ee Os 


Breakdown of tactors according to category is 
as follows: 
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QUESTION 10 
ADDITIONAL COMMENTS 


Respondents were requested to add any comments they 
had about their foreign service experience which they might 
not have had a chance to introduce into their previous 
responses. In general, thoughts were merely reiterated; 
some of the more individual comments are listed below: 


(i) people would continue in the foreign service with- 
out promotion, without job interest, if morale could 
De Kenta upsgmoupeA)s: 


(ii) instead of considering it a privilege to serve, 
people thought they were good to work (group.B)!; 


(iii) there is a greater number of EaSCinaLinGesto bs aun 
Ottawa than there used to be, and Ottawa as a Daliay, 


has come into its own - by contrast, the foreign 
service is not as attractive as it once was (group 
Chis 


(iv) the essence of the relationship between countries 
Should be political, not economic; Americans often 
take more advantage of their economic Superiority 
over Canada than is right, and we allow ourselves 
to be taken advantage of (group C); 


(v) alcoholism and mental problems are rampant in the 
foreign service, but people are afraid to talk 
about them (group D); 


(vi) people who leave the foreign service are all between 
30 and 35 years of age, have had one or two postings, 
and are ripe for the private sector and domestic 
governments. If people stay in much past the age of 
35, it becomes unlikely that they will be attractive 
to other employers, and hence they will be unable 
to leave; the ones who stay become "stuck" and 
frustrated (group .D) ; 


(vii) the foreign service is of good quality, with a remark- 
able intellectual level, much higher than in the 
private sector. Among the departments, -dGeisethe 
best, the closest t6 daily reality; EA people are 
isolated and interested only in their careers (groupsoie 


(viii) the Trade Commissioner Service has died - anyone 
joining the foreign service interested in trade should 
join EA and play the game (groupies. 
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TEAM INTERVIEWS 
ACCOMMODATION 


The major issues discussed under the topic of accommodation 
were: poor accommodation; mismatched furniture; discrimina- 
tion between officer and support staff housing; allocation 
and acquiring of housing; rent shares; and length of time 

in settling. Some recommendations were also made. 


Complaints about accommodation were numerous. Problems 
raised concern moving into dirty accommodation with inade- 
quate furnishings. These types of problems may seem small 
but they give a bad impression which can colour the outlook 
on the entire posting. There were complaints that inventory 
control procedures are not being followed. The people are 
coming in to find accommodation with furnishings that are 
mismatched but more importantly, have been badly damaged, 
and there has been no effective control or action taken 
about the situation. The procedures in the material manage- 
ment manual are not being followed. Whatever inventory 
control system is supposed to be in place Simply does not 
work. People can and do leave apartments or housing ina 
disastrous condition and they are not made to account for 
the mess. 


Most of the apartments were considered too small and too 
cramped. Some people had water backing up into the apart- 
ments. Guards, who work shifts complained of having no 
quiet place to sleep during the day. 


Very poor service on appliances was another grievance. 
Broken down washers can take 3-4 weeks to Pepa TeOnLynLO 
break down again. This situation was considered ridiculous 
especially for families with infant children. Maintenance 
of accommodation was considered very poor. Needed repairs 
such as furnaces, leaky walls and plumbing were let go for 
too long. Even when housing was considered to be fairly 
good, as was the case in , servicing of the houses was 
extremely poor, and was causing enormous frustrations for 
the people who had to live in these houses. It was also 
felt at this post that the crown leased houses were being 
better serviced than the private leases yet people in both 
types of houses were paying the same shelter cost. 
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One example of poor accommodation cited was the communicator 
who spent two years in his accommodation in without 
heat or hot water. The department advised the post that he 
was overhoused; ICERIS condemned the accommodation on their 
inspection of post housing. 


The general feeling was that headquarters should be respons- 
ible when providing housing to staff, to provide sufficient 
funds to keep the accommodation in a liveable condition. 

When requesting money from Ottawa for maintenance, the answer 
is always "We don't have the funds". However, the department 
expects everyone to pay their rent share by the first five 
working days of each month. They would not accept the excuse 
that staff don't have the money to pay their rent for any 
given month and most likely the amount owing would be immedi- 
ately deducted from their Salary or allowances. 


Furnishings were criticized. One complaint concerns the sel- 
ection of furniture for a sub-tropical climate. Some of the 
chesterfields are woolen and therefore wear out more rapidly. 
Cotton fabric is much more preferable for this climate. There 
were a number of complaints about the size of the furniture. 
Canadian-scale furniture is just too large for the size of 

the rooms. Crown accommodations are impersonal and furnishings 
are only the most essential required. There arei nowlittle 
luxuries such as a dishwasher which people would have at home. 
It was felt that the quality of furniture now being supplied 
to staff accommodations has deteriorated. The Department has 
put no effort into acquiring good quality and appropriate 
furnishings for accommodation abroad. Complaints about old 
furniture that no longer matches are frequent.emthe post 
administration has also been allowed to Switch furniture from 
one S.Q. to another whereby one accommodation ends up with 

all the leftovers. This is a cause of very low morale at 
posts and should not be allowed. 


There were a number of allegations that officers get better 
housing, better furnishing and better maintenance services. 
Requests from support staff for furnishings and repairs are 
met with delays. It was suggested that officers get priority 
On repairs and painting. Three examples were cited of phone 
calls received by workmen at Support Staff Quarters who 
abandoned their work because they were called away to work 

at officer's houses. Officers get large houses and support 
staff get small apartments and this is seen as discrimination. 
Support staff complained that furniture meant for them was 
ending up in officer quarters leaving the cast-offs for sup- 
port staff. The support staff felt that there was no reason 
why support staff should not be entitled to the same amount 
of furniture as an officer. MThere was no reason why a single 
FSO on his first posting should be better housed than a 
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support staff couple who had lived on 2 salaries while in 
Ottawa and had acquired quite nice housing. The general 
idea was that all employees at the post represent Canada 
and housing and furnishing should portray this fact. 


There were complaints about housing single officers in 

houses and housing support staff with two or three children 
in small two-bedroom apartments. The reasoning by External 
Affairs for housing single officers in houses is because of 
their representational duties. However, in the 
Chancery has special accommodation for entertaining purposes. 
Therefore, there is no need for discrimination in housing at 
this post, or other posts in similar situations. 


Cases were cited where appliances were removed from support 
staff apartments to replace broken appliances in HOPs house. 


Although nothing very definite was said concerning crown- 
leasing versus private-leasing, there were some complaints 
about the acquiring of housing. Reference was made to a 
person who had come from Ottawa to acquire housing for the 
post. He commented that he had never worked abroad. The 
people at the post found it unbelievable that these are the 
very people who are making decisions about housing which is 
one of the most important aspects of life abroad. 


There is little foresight used in assigning housing. One 
example was given of a family with young children who ended 
up with an apartment with a balcony where control of the 
youngsters was difficult. It is the kind of situation which 
a little common sense and foresight could avoid. 


There were a number of complaints concerning the refugee pro- 


gramme in - A team was sent out from Ottawa to 
acquire accommodation. They made it clear that they were 
going to rent accommodation "on the cheap". The officers 


spent much time fighting the team and Ottawa to ensure decent 
accommodation for themselves and their families. It does 
not seem to have been taken into consideration that by the 
nature of the programme, officers would be away from their 
families for extended periods of time and would leave their 
wives alone in these apartments. If these apartments are 
poor or poorly furnished, this would just exacerbate the 
problems that already existed because of the programme pres- 
sures on the husbands. No one seemed to recognize that 
those who work on the refugee programme would need even 
better accommodation and furnishings than the people who 
were living and working on a regular basis in in 
order to ameliorate the extra frustrations brought on by 

the nature of this emergency programme, in particular the 
fact that the wife and the family would be there, alone, 
while husbands were regularly away. 
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A number of people complained about the length of time it 
takes to settle into their accommodation. Many people in 

had to stay in hotels for three months before their 
accommodation was ready. This length of stay in a hotel, 
especially in the case of families had a permanent negative 
impact on them and made their entire posting that much more 
Obi tet:. 


A communicator stated that he was six weeks in a hotel in 
Ottawa before going to post, because his house wasn't ready. 
The mission finally advised Ottawa that his accommodation 
was ready and he left for his new posting. On arrival he 
found his house wasn't ready, no furniture or electrical 
appliances. It took him six months to get settled. Long 
delays in moving into houses and getting furniture creates 
a negative outlook on the posting. The settling in period 
is much longer and more troublesome than it should be. 


The rent share system is causing concern for some people 

who feel that it does not operate in an equitable way. 

There is great dissatisfaction about rent shares. Compar- 
ability with Ottawa is considered useless as the situations 
are not comparable and if you are in Crown-leased accommo- 
dation, there is no element of choice. Some people are 
paying higher rent shares than others for less satisfactory 
accommodation. If Poreign Service members must pay rent 
shares comparable to their Ottawa rents, they should receive 
the same benefits. 


Some of the injustices of the system were pointed out. FSD 
25:02 deals with conceived but unborn children and the result- 
ing increase in rent share. But, when a child leaves the 
family to go back to Canada there is no reduction in rent 
share. Essentially the concern is that the rent share is 
based on an arbitrarily generalized situation which may be 
totally out of line with an individual's real life situation. 


There was a question as to whether the government could sup- 
plement rent shares for those people who were receiving less 
rent for homes in Ottawa than it was costing them in rent 
shares. 


There has been a decrease in quality of housing but the rent 
shares haven't been brought into line with housing. The rent 
shares are also more than what one pays in Ottawa. 


A number of recommendations or suggestions were made concern- 
ing accommodation. The wives believed that they should have 
some input into the housing committee since they are the ones 
who spend most of their time in the house, and the ones for 
whom the house forms a much more important facet of their 
existence at a post. 
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Rent shares should be revised. In view of the fact that 
allowances at Post are cut when a child leaves, rent shares 
should be reduced accordingly. 


S.Q.s should be inspected on a regular basis to ensure that 
proper standards of cleanliness and care of property are 
being exercised, and to fix responsibility and cost if such 
standards are not maintained. Prior to departure an audit 
of all the furniture and fixtures and appliances should be 
made, thus controlling the inventory for each S.Q.. 


It was suggested that the government purchase of housing 
would prove more economical in the long run. 


There should be more post assistance in locating suitable 
quarters. Some people are getting caught in apartments 
which are not suitable but may have taken two months to 
locate. It was also suggested that housing should be 
managed by a Canada-based officer not by locally engaged 
staff as it frequently seems to be. 


When comparing houses to Ottawa standards, the environment 
around the house -- recreation facilities, shopping, parking, 
security, etc. should be considered as well as the size of 
the house. 


Support staff should be represented on housing committees. 


An officer posted to Ottawa for the first time after ten 
years abroad felt that Ottawa should be treated as any other 
post and crown-leased accommodation should be available. 


It is the Department's responsibility to ensure that furni- 
ture shipped to posts is of good quality and is what is 
required. Furthermore, they should ensure that the furniture 
will fit into the appropriate spaces. 
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TEAM INTERVIEWS - ADMINISTRATION 
aerated creme meres nt lial tcl 


Administration, both headquarters and post, was critized 
during discussions. The problems caused by austerity and 
poor communication with Ottawa were also discussed. A 
few comments were also made on the concept of a separate 
Foreign Service Act. 


Post Administration 


The quality of post administration was seen as POOCuRALN 
part because of inadequate training and too rigid inter- 
pretation of regulations. One officer stated that "the 
System annoys, vexes, wastes time and money and is dis- 
Ccriminatory in its application". Another officer made the 
point that inspection teams never got at the real issues 
because they shied away from criticism of the heads of 
post. He suggested that there was a "HOP Club" characterized 
by a common level of insulation from the real concerns and 
day to day problems of personnel at the POStewewine tits 
officer's view the attitude of a HOP was crucial and could 
make or break the post - but little was done to require him 
to perform effectively. 


Several people including some HOPs Suggested that more 
emphasis should be placed on the training and development 

of good managers. According to a number of people at 

one post, some of the posts problems can be related directly 
to the Amvassador who is not managing his post, who is 
reneging on his responsibilities and who is generally 
portrayed as indecisive. He has had no experience with 
management and basically has little involvement with the 
various programs. The HOP at this post commented that 
training for senior management was necessary especially 

in the areas of financial, personnel and general administra- 
tLON, 


Post administration personnel lack inter-personal skills. 
Pew of the administrators have any training in dealing with 
people and there does not appear to be any formal plan to 
see that these people get the training they need. Profes- 
Sional administrators are critical to some posts. 


To be able to manage, people need at least some basic 
training and not providing this essential training is one 
Of sour smason faalures. 
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One group of officers felt that the government was not 
getting, cull value. from its’ foreign: service officers 
abroad because of the inordinate amount of time the latter 
had to spend trying to resolve administrative hassles. 


There was strong exception taken to the fact that Heads 

of Post are paid high salaries and are presumably 

appointed for their abilities and yet are not allowed to 
make even minor decisions. One group of HOPs felt that 
they should be given more authority and have more flexi- 
bility in looking after local problems. One HOP felt that 
his administrative problems would have been somewhat easier 
if he had had clerical staff with training for the job they 
were assigned. He felt that administrative support staff 
should be upgraded and that office managers and administra- 
tive officers should receive adequate training. This 

group also thought that External Affairs should realize 
that you cannot live abroad the same way you can in Ottawa. 


Better training for both HOP and administrative staff was 
seen as the solution to Post Administration problems along 
with awarding more authority to the Head of Post. 


Headquarters Administration 


The fundamental problem in the area of headquarters 
administration is that External Affairs was perceived as 
basically not interested in post operations or in employees 
abroad. Senior management is too distant from the people 
in the field. They do not seem to know what problems 
employees abroad are facing. Descriptions of management 
in the foreign service range from "totally insensitive" to 
"totally inhumane". External Affairs as the department 
charged with administration was singled out with vehemence 
and with obvious ill-will. Posts sense a "powerlessness" 
against Ottawa and a feeling that Ottawa is deliberately 
going out of.its way.to make life difficult overseas. 


One officer stated that "External Affairs must be seen to 
be caring about people because people are what we are all 
about". Foreign Service officers should be taught inter- 
personal relations to a much greater extent than at 
present. They must learn how to manage people, how to 
identify good employees and how to give employees inter- 
rato fois ole My Lo) ol 


One post remarked that Ottawa does not want to hear from 

the posts. It is too caught up in its own crisis management 
and daily issues to be able to effectively use information 
provided by the post in the formation of policy. Management 
must not only be open to inputs from the posts but must also 
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give direction to the posts in this matter by identifying 
these specific issues of concern to headquarters. There 
is a definite lack of responsiveness by the central 
administration to requests from the posts. 


some people suggested the need for an ombudsman Bla) te hee 
on behalf of the employee overseas. This person should 
have sufficient clout to get a problem resolved. An 
ombudsman could at least attempt to bring some justice 
into the system on behalf of those stationed overseas. 
One officer links the present problems in the Foreign 
Service to the fact that the attitude of Management has 
changed from being one of treating the Foreign Service 
employee as part of a professional service to that of 
treating them as adversaries. Basically the problem 
boils down to Management versus the employees. 


Complaints were made about the lack of administrative 
flexibility especially in the interpretation of the FSDs. 
The system does not take into account any special circum- 
stances. 


The Foreign Service is “administered to death" Duta teas 
not managed. 


Communication 
aT tea clon 


A number of people complained about the lack of essential 
communication with Ottawa. There is a definite lack of 
coordination and cohesion between post administration and 
administration back in the Ottawa-based headquarters. 


Responsiveness of the Ottawa end of Operations was low. 
Correspondence or communication with Ottawa was frequently 
either unanswered or answered VeLyalarey 


One post has been told for over a year that there was an 
administration officer coming in - now he is not. There 
is also a maintenance man who is coming but never arrives. 
This poor communication with headquarters only serves to 
widen the credibility gap. 


Another post suggested that communication between posts 

and Ottawa is now virtually one way: posts to Ottawa. 

Posts now get the feeling that their political reporting 
function is like "dropping stones in a well". Ottawa 

should be reacting to the posts reporting as well as telling 
posts what reporting they want. 
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One group of officers were of the opinion that they were 
isolated from management and from an understanding of 
Canada's foreign policy objectives. They claimed to be 
looking for a sense of a coordinated foreign policy; 
instead what they saw was a "rudderless ship". 


Poor communication between the post and headquarters 
heightens the feelings of "powerlessness" of the post 
employees. 


Austerity 


Several posts blamed the morale problems on the effects 

of austerity. They say that the workload at the Embassies 

is increasing but there is no increase in the number of 

staff either at the program or the support level. Programs 
have suffered because the level of service has been increased 
without a concomitant increase in the resources to implement 
this level of service. The paper burden is forever increas- 
ing. However, if one tries to cope with this by the use of 
modern office technologies such as the word processor, 

Ottawa reduces the support staff accordingly. 


The government has led the public to expect a very high 
level of service from the Embassies abroad, a level which 
is increasingly GL fEtcuLlt tosmaintainsinecondpterons of 
austerity. 


The refugee programs are affected because not enough staff 
was sent to administer the programs. As a consequence, the 
officers are tremendously overworked. Under austerity 
conditions, decisions were being taken by post administra- 
tion that were penny-wise and pound foolish. The long-term 
costs of economies are not clearly assessed. 


Expenditure restraint should have been presented as some- 
thing to be achieved through a co-operative effort on the 
part of the whole Foreign Service. 


The effects of austerity - increase in workload, decrease 
in manpower and resources, contribute to the morale 
problem in the foreign service. 


Simplify Administration 


Several people suggested that administration should and 

could be simplified. People complained about the administra- 
tive burden. The work involved in both personal and post 
administration should be simplified in order, among other 
benefits, to free people to devote their energy and attention 
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to substantive concerns. Administration, both at home and 
abroad, has to be overhauled and made more manageable and 
efficient. The Foreign Service is approaching the point 
where administering itself is consuming more material and 
personnel resources than it requires to implement its primary 
task of representing Canada. 


Concern was expressed over the Red Tape and Paper Burden. 
As one person commented, one is subject to a "Chinese water 
torture" of administrative procedures and practices. 


One FSO in charge of administration complained about the 
"bureaucratic disease" which was wasting her time, that 
Canada was "opening missions to administer themselves". 
All this time and energy was being taken away from the 
basic functions. 


The message is clear: cut out the excessive paperwork 
and thus simplify administration procedures. 


Foreign Service Act 


Support for a separate Foreign Service Act was based on 
the recognition of the distinctive character of the Foreign 
Service. The Foreign Service is quite different from the 
Public Service and one cannot treat the foreign service 
like the domestic service. A Foreign Service Act would 
bring about a change in attitude and a recognition of this 
fact. Such an act would have the effect of resuscitating 
the idea of a career foreign service. It would provide a 
focus of attention on the career aspects of the service 
and also would recognize the different environments in 
which the Foreign Service is forced to operate. 


The concept of a separate Foreign Service Act should be 
studied. 
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TEAM REPORTS - DIP/NON-DIP 


In general, comments on the dip/non-dip issue were made by 
support staff or non-diplomatic people although some officers 
did mention it on behalf of the non-dip employees. The two 
major issues voiced were discrimination and the lack of perks 
or privileges. 


The general consensus was that Diplomatic passports should 
be issued to everyone and that all foreign service people 
should be posted with the same privileges. 


DIP passports are necessary for security reasons especially 
in countries where there are social or political problems. 
People without DIP passports are often hassled by the local 
officials. One family was detained at the airport and their 
child was on medical evacuation. 


The two passport system makes the support staff feel like 
second-class citizen. They feel that this discrimination 
reinforces the differences already existing between support 
and officer staff. The split between dip and non-dip staff 
has serious effects on morale and the spirit of co-operation 
at a post. 


The support staff resent the various privileges granted to 
BDalomaticestarfesuchwas* the right to buy and Sell cars. 
Diplomats are allowed to gain profit from the sale of cars 
whereas non-diplomats not only are not allowed to sell and 
gain a profit but in many cases cannot even import cars. 

There is great resentment over the fact that FSOs, who already 
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have higher salaries are allowed to purchase duty free goods. 
The higher paid diplomatic staff in were able 

to buy gas at $1.50 a gallon while the non-diplomatic staff 
hace tol paye si2arion 


Diplomatic passports would enable support staff to order 
necessary food items, which can not be purchased on the 

local markets at many of the posts. The present system is 
that support staff must approach an officer at the post for 
permission to use his name to import the necessary food items. 
This is sometimes embarrassing and degrading, especially when 
an officer is reluctant to have items ordered in his name. 

It is degrading for support staff to ask for import privileges 
or be subject to the whim of a particular head of post. Some 
heads of post are very good when it comes to treating support 
Staff fairly while others are not. 


Another area of concern was housing. Officers get large 
houses while support staff are assigned small apartments not 
Suitable for any employee abroad. One solution to the problem 
would be to house everyone at the same level and to furnish 
all staff quarters much the same way. It was INSUL Cine 
consider that the departmental guidelines for the furnishing 
of staff quarters allowed $285.00 for a bed for Support state 
but $395.00 for a bed for the master bedroom of an officer's 
accommodation. 


The dip/non-dip issue was thought to have a greater effect on 
wives than on husbands and therefore, on marriages. Diplomatic 
I1.D. cards would certainly ease the lives of support staff 
wives. 


The support staff feel like second-class citizens because 
they lack DIP passports and they resent this form of dis- 
crimination. They also resent the fact that all the “perks 
and privileges" go to the officers who are earning higher 
salaries. 


The Foreign Service doctors feel discriminated against as they 
are "the only officers without diplomatic status". They feel 
that as professionals they should have diplomatic status and 
they resent being considered part of the SUppOKe Gralf group. 
The non-diplomatic status of medical officers abroad makes 
their work more difficult or complicated than should be the 
case and runs counter to the status which doctors enjoy in 
Canadian society. 
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The lack of a DIP passport sometimes complicates the per- 
formance of duties. A doctor who was carrying insulin was 
detained in although he had the proper documentation. 
He felt that there would have been less chance of inter- 
ference if he had been carrying a diplomatic passport. One 
of the duties of a communicator in was to meet the 
courier at the airport. Everytime she went to the airport, 
the local officials would give her a hard time because she 
didn't have a diplomatic identity card. 


The RCMP who now have DIP passports, do not have them uni- 
versally. For example, in , the Ambassador has refused 
to allow the RCMP officer a DIP passport. The RCMP feel 
that the nature of their work, their constant contact with 
high ranking people requires a diplomatic passport for pro- 
fessional reasons. 


Lastly, the support staff think that Ottawa very often makes 
excuses rather than provides reasons for the distinction it 
makes in its treatment of support staff as opposed to 
officers. 
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LMPLOYMENT OF SPOUSE 


The main issues discussed under the topic of Employment of 
Spouses were lost career opportunities and lost income; the 
absence of a widespread system of reciprocal agreements with 
other countries respecting employment of spouses; the failure 
to hire more spouses to £ill LES jobs; absence of any recog- 
nition for spouse's contribution and the failure to provide 
more help to spouses on return to Canada in their attempt to 
resume their interrupted careers. 


There was strong support for the idea of career counselling 
for spouses prior to posting. Spouses would like to see an 
information bank, in Ottawa, which could provide data with 

regard to job availability in the country to which they are 
being posted as well as information on job availability in 

Canada on return from postings abroad. 


One specific suggestion made by one wife was that there should 
be a fulltime counsellor in Ottawa paid for by the government, 
whose job would be to counsel spouses on job opportunities at 
home and abroad. 


People generally agreed that, while embassies shouldn't be 
required to hire spouses, some priority should be given to 
Spouses wuere hiring them is possible. Spouses should be 

able to compete for jobs at the embassy and be given priority 
if they have the qualifications. A general inventory of the 
skills of spouses should be kept in the embassy so that spouses 
may be considered for employment. The suggestion was also 

made that spouses working in the embassy be paid a Canadian 
salary rather than a local salary although some spouses 
commented that they were more interested in retaining their 
skills and the personal satisfaction of working than in 
monetary benefits. Spouses should also be hired on a prefer- 
ential basis over local non-Canadian contract. Employment 

of spouses at other embassies could be facilitated by exchang- 
ing lists of available spouses with information on their skills 
and specialties. 
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Recognition was given to problems which might arise if spouses 
were employed in a LES position. One argument in favour of 
employing spouses was that they were better qualified and 

more productive than the locals, 

An argument against was that ina small post, hiring a spouse 
-could cause unrest at the office. Employment of spouses would 
have to be considered on an individual basis. One group of 
officers said that there should be more opportunities made 
available to wives to seek employment in our Embassies. When 
asked if, as program directors, they would accept spouses in 
their offices, they replied that there would have to be some 
flexibility but if this was put forth as a policy it would 
encourage a change in attitude. 


A suggestion was also made that spouses overseas should be 
included in the area of competition for Canada-based positions. 


Several people also recommended that leave without pay should 
be provided for former public servants who are posted with 
their spouses overseas. 


Some individual issues included a comment that life could be 
made easier for spouses attempting to take correspondence 
courses if the mail was more efficient. The mail service 
is essential for sending course material, exams, completed 
work. Another spouse complained that spouses who do work 
abroad never manage to gain any seniority in their jobs 
because of constant postings. They are always starting over 
again in new jobs, in new places. One wife had to give up 
her job because the post decided that there was a conflict 
of interest between her job and her husband's. 

There were also complaints enae post- 
ings abroad interrupted not only careers but education and 
training programmes. 


The loss of income when a spouse cannot work at a post is 
becoming a problem for foreign service families. The people 
interviewed recognized the fact that the two career or two 
salary family was becoming more and more common. The loss 

of the second income when the family is posted and the spouse 
cannot work is becoming more obvious and is a cause for dis- 
Satisfaction. People are concerned about this issue and 

feel that some sort of compensation should be made. One 
suggestion was that the foreign service premium be raised 

to compensate for the loss of the second income. Another 
suggestion was that there be some form of income splitting 
where some portion of the monies paid to the employee were 
directed to the spouse. The attraction of this idea would 

be immediute tax benefits on the assumption that the income 
was declared by the two individuals thus dropping the taxable 
income for each. Basically, people are feeling the loss of 
the second income and feel that something should be done 
either by helping the spouse find suitable employment or by 
financially compensating the family for the loss. 
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The UIC issue was raised by a number of people. When spouses 
are working in Ottawa between postings UIC deductions are 
made from their pay but they cannot collect UIC payments when 
they are unemployed at foreign postings and they think this 
Situation is very unfair. The general consensus was that UIC 
.payments should be made available either while abroad, or 
immediately upon return to Canada when the spouse is seeking 
employment. 


There was strong support for government assistance in retrain- 
ing and reentering the labour force upon return to Canada. 
Some spouses suggested that this help in reintegrating could 
be in lieu of receiving direct financial compensation for 
their active participation in their husband's career. 


Regarding representational or hospitality duties most spouses 
wished for some recognition of their participation although 
they were not necessarily looking for direct financial compen- 
sation. Some suggestions for compensation were a tax benefit 
for hospitality duties or pension benefits or monetary compen- 
sation on a piece basis for receptions. Again, the suggestion 
was made that a better system to compensate spouses for repre- 
sentational duties would be some assistance for retraining at 
the time of reentry into Canada. Another way of recognizing 
the spouse's contribution in representation is to pay part of 
the hospitality allowance directly to spouses. 


Some people felt that spouses are being taken for granted, 
especially in hospitality duties, carrying out cost of living 
surveys and helping in the community. One wife of a HOP 
believed that she was really an unpaid employee of the crown 
and was quite bitter about her role. She worked without com- 
pensation, yet was basically in charge of running a very large 
residence which she didn't consider her own personal home. 

The wife of the HOP, because of her responsibilities was much 
more tied down to her house and to her husband's job. 


All agreed that there should be some payment or recognition 
for the hospitality role that is played by spouses. 


The one subject that everyone seemed to agree on was that the 
Canadian government should be making greater effort to nego- 
tiate reciprocal agreements with other governments concerning 
employment of spouses. They wondered if External Affairs 
really understood how important this matter is to the foreign 
service spouses. 
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Two people expressed the concern that "working couples" in 
the foreign service would tend to move mainly to the larger 
and better posts because of a shortage of positions at 
hardship posts and this might be seen as discrimination in 
favour of working couples. 


The following recommendations were made with regards to 
employment of spouse: payment of earned UIC benefits; con- 
sideration of the spouses' career aspirations and employment 
prospects; greater efforts by the Canadian government to 
negotiate reciprocal agreements; some form of recognition 
for the participation of the spouse in representational 
duties; greater effort to employ spouses at the embassy and 
some type of assistance in reentering the labour force upon 
return to Canada. 
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TEAM INTERVIEWS - 
FAMILY 


The two major issues discussed under the topic of Family 
were the Citizenship Act and education. The need for 
greater consideration of family interests was also mentioned. 


Citizenship Act 


Concern was expressed about the injustice of the change in 
citizenship requirements -from one year to three years of 
residence. People agreed that the Citizenship Act or the 
interpretation of it should be changed in order to give 
deemed residence to foreign born spouses of foreign service 
employees. What was particularly annoying to one group was 
that wives who are with their husbands outside of Canada are 
deemed to be residents for the purposes of the Income Tax 
Act, but not for the purposes of the Citizenship Act or other 
benefits, such as the Old Age Pension. Some spouses expressed 
concern as to their own legal status should something happen 
to their husbands since their own visas were given because of 
the status of their husbands at the Embassy. If the husband 
died, would the Canadian government look after them even 
though they are on another country's passport. Basically, 
the people who mentioned this issue wished to see changes to 
the Citizenship Act regarding residence qualifications for 
spouses. 


Education 


Education, both at home and abroad, is a major concern for 
foreign service families. A group of officers' wives sug- 
gested that much more specific information is needed in 
Ottawa on the Ottawa school scene, especially.at ithe: high 
school level for the benefit of families retununing sto. Ottawar 
What is needed is a designated person at External Affairs 
who will be highly knowledgeable on both French and English 
schools and systems, and with whom families in the field may 
correspond. The difficulty of integrating children back into 
the Canadian school system when they had been in different 
school systems abroad was also mentioned. 
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Several families mentioned the problem Francophones had in 
dealing with the Lycée system and continuity on return to 
Canada. When the children are abroad they attend the French 
Lycée school system. The cost of enrolling a child in the 
Lycée Claudel in Ottawa is approximately $2500 per child. 
This fee is not tax deductible. These families think that 
it is unfair, in the case of rotational staff, that the 
cost of Lycée fees in Ottawa are not met or at least sub- 
sidized by the government, in order for the child to main- 
tain his or her standard of education. They would like to 
see some assistance forthcoming in this matter. 


People complained about the lack of information on educa- 
tion at the posts and the lack of assistance by the posts 
in enrolling their children in schools. At some posts, 

the schooling is not considered adequate. In some places, 
distance to the schools is a problem. When children are 
being educated abroad, depending on where they are, there 
may be no opportunity for them to be educated in or get 
French as a second language. Foreign Service children 
often lose their opportunity to acquire bilingual education. 
Canadian content in schooling is non-existent and a number 
of people suggested that Canadian content could be provided 
by hiring a spouse or some other Canadian on a contract 
basis to teach Canadian history and to provide Canadian 
language training. The scarcity of Canadian literature of 
any kind was mentioned. 


Education for spouses abroad was not always possible and 
the lack of correspondence courses overseas made it diffi- 
cult for those spouses who wanted to improve their skills 
and possibilities for work when they returned to Canada. 
One post had some additional comments on education: 


- Why can't EA pay their (major) share of school 
fees direct to the school, leaving the employee 
the need to pay only his share? Under the present 
rules, employee has to apply to EA for approval 
of arrangements with the school, then the employee 
has to pay all the fees and then seek reimburse- 
ment for the government's (major) share of the 
expenses. With all this backing and forthing, 

EA frequently looses the documents and/or is 
very slow in issuing the reimbursement of the 
employee. 


- What about pre-school fees? Can something be 
done to get rid of the arbitrary age limit for 
entry for 3 years, 8 months? As this imposes a 
penalty on those with 3 year olds who are other- 
wise quite prepared to enter pre-school. 
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- If a mid-term posting cannot be avoided, FSDs 
should be clarified (and perhaps PSAC should 
communicate to the members) so as to make 
adequate provision for support of the family 
until it can join the employee at Post. 


- it was noted that due to cross postings on 
3 and 4 year posts that many pre-teen children 
hardly know Canada at all. The Group all felt 
that VTA should be broadened to allow a family 
to go to their home point or spouse's home 
point so that children get more exposure to 
home. 


Foreign Service families are concerned about the quality and 
content of their children's education abroad and on return 
to Canada. 


Consideration of Family 


One point made was that there should be a great deal more 
effort expended on consultation and briefing of the family 
unit -- the hushand and wife -- at the time of posting, so 
that both parties are aware of the exact situation. Much 
more attention should be paid to postings, particularly 
with regards to children and family needs. 


Another suggestion was that the government should give con- 
Sideration to leaving foreign service officers in Ottawa 
during their families' formative period or during the time 
when children's educational or other needs can only be met 
in Ottawa. 


One group made the following points regarding teenagers; 


- Lack of Canadian content in their schools and 
lives. 


Although the Post does make available tutorials 
in French, other specialized educational assist- 
ance is needed, e.g. remedial reading. 


- Their social life is very restricted for safety's 
Sake: this is hard on both the youngsters and 
the spouses. 


A classification of "dependent" is needed with 
reference to reunion travel. 


- The problem of no summer work for youngsters. 
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The refugee programmes cause great stress. The officers are 
very overworked. They are out in the refugee camps during 
the week, work on reports and other office activities during 
the weekend, and get to see their families only irregularly. 
This situation has put a tremendous strain on the family and 
- on the employees themselves. Additional strain is placed on 
the families when husbands are away for long periods in the 
refugee camps. 


One couple complained that they had been thwarted in their 
attempt to adopt a child in Canada, because of External 
Affairs timings and rulings, but acknowledged that they had 
not laid their case before the Department. 


One of the negative aspects of postings was that good friends 
were hard to come by in comparison to how friends would be 
found in a more stable environment like Ottawa. On the pos- 
itive side, one of the advantages of postings for families 
was that there was more time for the husband and the family 
to be together. 
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TEAM INTERVIEWS - 
HEALTH 


The two major issues discussed under the topic of health 
were recreation facilities and medical services. 


Medical Services covered a wide range of issues. The two 
things people seemed to agree on were the need for a medical 
evacuation scheme and the inadequacy of National Health and 
Welfare doctors. 


People complained about the apparent lack of any clear cut 
evacuation plan. Clarification is needed as to whether 
there are actual plans in the field and whether the right 
to authorize evacuation actually is vested in the HOP. 
According to one group, this subject is not touched upon in 
the briefing and there is an evasion of any questions. A 
medical evacuation scheme is very important, especially in 
areas of endemic diseases. 


Foreign Service members are concerned about health care in 
general at the posts and are not very confident in the serv- 
ices provided by National Health and Welfare doctors. 
Quality health care facilities are often absent in many hard- 
ship posts. Very strong concern was expressed by a number 
of people that health matters were not given sufficient 
priority. At one post there is a problem with the Health 
and Welfare visiting doctor -=- he doesn't -- and people are 
upset with this situation. This same post suggested that 
passports should be available for the children in the event 
of a serious emergency. Another post expressed dissatisfac- 
tion with the help or assistance provided by Health and 
Welfare doctor, in recommending medical facilities and 
specific medical health care. 


The Doctor himself feels that health care is adequate and 
he isn't prepared to recommend flying people out on medical 
grounds. His services as far as he is concerned are adequate. 
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Several people suggested the possibility that some of the 
embassies get together and run a Medical Dispensary with 
perhaps a doctor and a nurse. The Embassies could share 
the expenses and stabilize at least routine medical care. 
Another solution proposed was the hiring of a nurse who 
could provide basic health services (e.g. vaccinations) but 
- could also be an interlocutor with the local medical commun- 
ity. There is a problem in some areas in getting sound 
medical advice locally. Employees tend to deal directly 
with doctors and physicians. They don't really have anyone 
who can assist them in interpreting some of the advice that 
is given to them. One other problem also raised was that 
local doctors are often reluctant to recommend that their 
patients be evacuated from the country because they think 
that it reflects on them, their professional qualities or 
their country. 


People are basically concerned with the general quality of 
medical services that are available at posts. Local facil- 
ities are not always great and the presence of Health and 
Welfare doctors is not always reassuring. 


One family complained that Health and Welfare medicals were 
not adequate for people going overseas. The specific example 
referred to in was the situation of an officer's wife 
who is arthritic, yet during pre-posting arrangements Health 
and Welfare did not point out to the family that the climate 
ape , damp and cold, would be detrimental to her health. 
As well, this family received contradictory information on 
certain types of shots from Health and Welt arerioctors: 


In all fairness, here is the viewpoint of a Health and Welfare 
doctor, expressed at an interview: 


In terms of job content and job satisfaction, he felt that it 
‘was much less than he had expected. He made the point that 

the role of the NHW medical doctors was in his view unsatis- 
factory and ambiguous. He refers here to the fact that they 
are there as consultants only, and not as practicing doctors 
offering treatment. He felt that in many cases but not all, 
there was a good argument that the doctor should, in fact, be 
a practiging doctor. We asked specifically if he felt that 
existing personnel were suited to that kind of role and he said 
that no - and that NHW would have to begin recruiting more 
Ppractiging physicians before this could be fully realized. 

Most NHW doctors had been in medical administration too long 
and were too far removed from practice. He did make the 

point that this wouldn't ‘necessarily be desirable at all posts 
but that in regions where health care was particularly diffi- 
cult, the doctor should be there to treat and not just consult. 
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One of the other points that he made with regard to the con- 
sulting role is that it was, in his view, too easy for the 
recommendations that he would make as a consultant to be 
ignored completely by a HOP who wanted to keep an employee 

on the job rather than allow medical evacuation. In such an 
“instance, the doctor is caught between the requirement to 
explain to the HOP the need and urgency for an evacuation 

and the limitations placed on this because of the profession= 
al confidentiality of the doctor - patient relationship. 


A number of people also thought that there was a need for 
counselling services of a professional nature on problems 
which range from drug abuse to alcoholism to marital break- 
down. One suggestion was that subsidies should be provided 
for foreign service members who seek counselling and psycho- 
therapeutic services which are not covered DYROLLICilaw 
medical plans. Consideration should be given to the appoint- 
ment of regional mental health consultants where local 
facilities are inadequate. 


Recreation and the need for recreational facilities is an 
important issue with foreign service people. Most people 
agreed that more health, sports and social facilities should 
be provided. The places where recreational facilities are 
available are well appreciated. Basically, two suggestions 
were put .orth. The purchasing or leasing of a cottage, 
chalet, villa or beach house for use by all employees was 
one suggestion. The purchase of land on which tennis courts 
Or a swimming pool could be built was another idea. These 
recreational facilities should not be tied into the official 
residence. The second suggestion was that club fees for 
recreational purposes should be paid for or subsidized by 
the government, especially in countries where all local 
facilities are beyond the financial means of employees or 
where recreational opportunities are limited. The present 
Situation where some officers have club fees partially sub- 
Sidized through their hospitality funds only serves to 
sharpen differences and antagonism between non-officers and 
officers. 


There was strong support for either the provision of a rec- 
reational centre or the subsidization of club fees for all 
employees. 
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TEAM INE ORV LENS on OODEOA LOLI Ors 
Lack of promotion, career structure for Support Staff 


The administrative support staff strongly helieves that 
there is no real career structure for their category. 

They complained of lack of career or promotion aspects. 
The need for more levels was stressed. The SCY group 

felt that there were no career syerratapallinnee for secre- 
taries, especially in the foreign service. SCY's felt 
that promotions were too slow and that competent people 


were not always on the promotion list. They thought 


that promotions were faster in other government departments 


and for non-rotational EA SCY's. A suggestion was made 
for another level for SCY's, perhaps AS or Fxecutive 
Assistant. SCY's also felt that seniority should play 
eecreatermrole in promotion: than it does 9  scy's felt 
that APO is not honest aS recruiting secretaries as 


they do not inform them of the lack of career opportunity. 


Although the AS competition has been opened 


up to all Public Service employees, rotational employees 
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abroad cannot apply for competition in Ottawa or other 
areas in Canada as they do not meet the residency 


requirement. 


™he Communicators (CM's) and secretaries (SCY*s) 
have no chance to acquire experience in fields of adminis- 
tration, therefore they cannot qualify for competitions 
such as a recent AS competition. To he accepted, the 
applicant had to have experience in three areas: financial 
management, property Management, material management and 
personnel management. Furthermore, the competition was 
open to all Public Service Nepartments in Canada. The 
written examination was not on the functions of the foreign 
service, hut on general government policy and as well, 
contained political questions. The examination gave the 
impression that the management in External Affairs were 
attempting to discourage its support staff from being 
promoted into the officer ranks and were more interested 


in bringing in new employees from the domestic service. 


One SCY stated that she was working for a CIDA 
officer at the post, doing work that wasn't secretarial, 
but couldn't get acting pay as a CR or AS. She was very 
doubtiul that ener aneies in the CIDA position would even 


be considered when appraisals were heing reviewed and 
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would not help her promotion-wise or when applying for 
competition such as the recent AS one. A CR=3 who had 
been filling in for an Admin Officer FS-2 and doing an 
exceptional joh, will be assigned to the mail room when 


he returns to Ottawa. 


The Communicators mentioned the big push in 
1975 when everyone became a CM-5. ACM-4 can only be 
posted to a two-man post and one-man posts are filled by 
CM-5S. There are only 3 posts available for CM-6s. 
Because the classification system doesn't allow any 
reasonable rotationality at the 6 level, most felt they 
were more interested in remaining CM-5s and retaining the 


chance for a wider range of postings. 


The fact that the department had issued in 1978 
three olneniee documents on CR career planning was brought 
to the attention of one group. Very few were aware of 
the plan and even less convinced that the department 
would aid them in following the plan by considering the 
gaps in their experience when posting them. The CRs felt 
that the solution was still in the AS stream but the problem 
was getting to the point where you had the expertise of a 


CR-6. 
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Some SCYs suggested that progression into the 
new AS rotational group should be done by identifying 
employees with capacity to become AS's, taking them 
"off the line" training them and moving them into junior 


AS johs. 
a 


Niplomatic Couriers were selected on the basis 
of a written examination, as well as an oral interview. 
At the time the present couriers were selected, the 
Deputy Nirector of Telecommunication issued a letter 
stating that the diplomatic couriers would be promoted 
to the CS-MES-11 level. When this point was brought to 
their attention, they denied that a such guarantee was 
given in writing. The couriers are contemplating legal 


aCtLOn. 
Lack of promotions for officers 


Foreign Service officers are concerned about the lack of 
promotions and career planning. They suggest that more 
levels are needed ins the officer category... Offi cerseanc 
concerned about availability ana rapidity of promotions. 
Reference was made to the relatively faster rates of 
progress of contemporaries in areas other than the foreign 
service, and to the rate of advancement in responsibility 
as well as dollars. FS ls and 2s do not see any future 


in the foreign service. Much fear and uncertainty was 
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voiced about SM/SX concept. It was felt that the end 
result of this move would mean that the executive level 
positions in the foreign service would be filled by those 
from outside the foreign service. There is concern that 
the SX-SM group will in effect plug up opportunities for 


the foreign service. 


One officer suggested two ways to clear up the 
promotion system: (1) adopt a single assignment system 
(2) uge the "up or out" system whereby one can spend a 
maximum number of years at a given level, if not promoted 


then one is out of the system entirely. 


It was felt that career planning by management 
is essential to a career foreign service but is almost 
non-existent. There is a need for the establishment of 
‘career a eee enens and counselling officer rather than 
juisteusing the posting officer... Such» officers should, be 
either trained professionals who are non-rotational or 
rotational employees who would stay in such a position 
for 3 or more years and who are provided with training for 


ei set uncts On priorsto7stantingsoni thes job. 


There was concern that the number of lateral 


transfers was hurting the promotion possibilities of those 
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who had been recruited as fully rotational officers at 


the FS 1] level. 


Two officers suggested that seniority should 
play a far more important role in advancement and suggested 
that we look seriously at the Japanese approach which in 
effect uses seniority. It was felt that there should be 
some balance between seniority and ratings as the basis 


of promotion. 


Some officers referred to the ten.grade system 
and looked forward to its re-introduction as a way around 
the blockage problem. Another group suggested reducing 
the number of foreign service officers being recruited 
and re-classifying some of the present officers (to AS, 
PM aoe the result being chem ema ane "real" foreign 
service fobs (political and economic analysis, bilateral 


and multilateral negotiation etc.) would create a truly 


Challenging package for officers recruited into FS category. 


Concern was expressed that performance on the 
job (good or bad) has no bearing on future prospects. 
A FSO who was Chargé for six months has no confidence that 
his performance will have any significant effect on his 


Own career or future postings. 
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Lack of adequate training 


Lack of adequate training for foreign service 
members was mentioned at 10 of the posts. Two types of 
training were discussed: specific job training and training 


towards promotion. 


It was generally felt that lack of adequate job 
raining results in people trying to do jobs for which they 
are not prepared. This extends across the support and officer 
categories. Inadequate training of junior officers inevitably 
produces bad management as these untrained people move up 


the system. 


Some communicators felt that many people were 
untrained for the jobs assigned them and mentioned that 
many CR-6 pOSaRaOne were in fact being filled by CR-4s. 
One SCY felt that the people she worked for were not pre- 
pared for their jobs particularly in the areas of general 
representational and diplomatic and protocol areas of 
foreign service activity. She felt that there should be 
general training provided for foreign service officer and 
support staff in order to delineate what is expected of 


them and how the system is meant to operate. 
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A CGOT officer takes the duty officer role and 
therefore has to do a certain amount of consular work 


On occasion and has not been trained to do ig el 


One officer said that there did not seem to be 
any attempt to provide general training in Public Adminis-~ 
tration or to provide any program of continuing training 
for the people in the foreign service and that lack of 


training was affecting performance and productivity. 


There is a great lack of training for support 
staff, especially the rotational employee who is left 
to fend for himself in “on the job Situation", under an 
officer who can't help because he doesn't have adequate 


training in administration or personnel matters. 


Support staff complained that lack of training 
in various job areas prevented them from moving into other 
categories. They would like to see some training provided 


to prepare them to move into the AS or FS stream. 
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Ottawa is the place to be. 


The idea that Ottawa is the place for promotions 
and opportunities was expressed by a number of 10) posts. 
the general feeling 1s that it is a disadvantage 


career-wise to be rotational. Foreign Service officers 


are held back as they are not able to apply for competitions. 


The perception seems to be that if you are in Ottawa you 
havesa muchebetter chance’ of being promoted? fo get ahead, 
Ottawa postings were necessary. The system is biased in 
favour of so-called rotational personnel who do not go 

out into the field and who gain extra knowledge while in 


Ottawa and therefore get most of the promotions. 


Officers have the view that the foreign service 
was not being looked at as a 35 year career. They feel 
there is a definite time, more or less related to rotation 
and perhaps to postings, of about an 8 year period after 
which rotationality was not seen as particularly desirable. 
In order to be promoted it was now necessary to return 
to Ottawa, whereas in the post, aneGEricen «could Look 


forward to an entire career overseas. 


Multiple postings abroad before returning to 


Ottawa had serious consequences from a career standpoint 
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and this is a reflection of the belief that if you want 
to be promoted you have to be known and have worked in 
Ottawa for a substantial period of time, otherwise your 


promotional opportunities are restricted. 


Criticism of rating system/assessment 


A number of the posts criticized the rating 
system. The credibility of the process as well as the 
fairness of it was questioned. It was suggested that 
the appraisal system reflects in most cases the appraiser's 
ability to write rather than the employee's ability to 


work. 


Both officers and support staff implied that 
there was no effective means in the system for recognizing 
or rewarding performance. One suggestion was that financially 
it could be done by removing the ceiling on Foreign Service 
premium which would create some room to do something con- 
structive in terms of recognizing both competence and the 
difficulties of serving abroad. This would benefit pri- 


marily those now at the maximum. 


Another complaint was that tests for promotions 
were Ottawa oriented and should have been oriented to 


foreign service, 
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3 The SCY's complained that no credit is given 
for experience in the private sector. They felt that 
promotions should take into consideration length of 
service and experience. The SCYs felt that Personnel 
was inconsistent - when a request was made for a certain 
job it was often denied because the position was of a 
higher grade; on the other hand, Personnel themselves 


often posted SCYs to fill positions of a higher grade. 


There is no extra recognition given for time 
spent at a hardship post. A system should be devised 
whereby extra points are added to one's promotionability 
or to one's performance pay in accordance with time spent 


at a post. 


The diplomatic couriers have a special problem 
in that at the present time there is no one in the depart- 
ment competent to rate diplomatic couriers. Their head 
courier is the same level as they are and therefore cannot 
rate them. A foreign service officer cannot rate them 
because he doesn't have any knowledge of what a diplomatic 
courier is supposed to do. They think that the couriers 
should be rated by the head courier who should be at least 


One level higher than the other couriers. 
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There were complaints that there is no redress 
in the rating system - if a person gets a bad rating 
there is nothing they can do about it. Also it was felt 
that the rating system is held over peoples' heads to 


get as much work as possible out of them. 


Another group suggested that appraisals are 
not properly reviewed and that employees' comments on 
ratings are ignored. Although it was agreed that 
appraisals were necessary and should be considered for 
promotion selection, the group indicated that the apprai- 
sals should be looked at more closely and the employees' 
comments taken into consideration when the employee has 
requested training, education leave, language training 
or other courses that may help him or her in obtaining 


further advancement. 
Postings 


The main complaint regarding postings was that 
there is too little planning going into the assignment 
of postings, too little sensitivity to peoples' needs, 
too Tere prior notice. Last minute changes in postings 
are made with no reason or explanation given to the indi- 


vidual concerned. One example was given of an officer 
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who was officially notified that he had been posted back 
to Ottawa, was planning on that, and subsequently got 
a telegram simply saying to report to 


Ottawa cancelled - no explanation, no reason given. 


Some posts are being extended from 3 to 4 years 
and from 2-3 years which is causing great unhappiness 
for staff. One CM suggested that a 2 year posting with 
BHeOULLONELOL amend syear neciaane preferable. It was 
suggested that hardship posts and good posts should be 


more evenly distributed across everyone's career. 


Support staff suggested that a non-rotational 
posting officer with foreign service experience should 
be assigned in Ottawa. They felt that this might ensure 
more personal and long-term planning for support staff 
taking pee erences and experiences into consideration. 


At present they feel there is no logic involved in postings. 
General dissatisfaction with job content. 


Complaints were made about the lack of interesting 
and varied work. Heavy work load was cited as a reason 
for job dissatisfaction. At the support staff level, job 
satisfaction tends to be eroded by the lack of variety 


and the lack of clear opportunity. 
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A number of officers complained about the 
preparation of various kinds of program material ranging 
from program forecast material to economic reports which 


go back to Ottawa and just die - there is no feed back. 


There was a suggestion that the Foreign Service 
was guilty of misusing human resources, placing the wrong 
people in jobs, or having jobs which are so over classi- 


fied that no satisfaction was possible. 
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TEAM INTERVIEWS - 
SECURITY 


Security is not considered a major issue at most of the posts 
but there are some posts that definitely have security prob- 
lems. There is some concern relating to political violence 
but the major problem is robbery and robbery with violence. 
Another problem is that once security inspections have taken 
place and reports have been made, no action is forthcoming. 


Acibatin Ametican wWost 


There are two aspects to the problem here - the first is a 
threat of robbery, robbery with violence and kidnapping, 
which all foreigners must face. The second problem is poli- 
tical violence and the security considerations related to 
these acts. This political violence affects everyone even 
though not directly aimed at Canadians nor foreigners for 
that matter. Children have to be watched carefully and there 
can be no spontaneous play activity outside houses. All their 
activities have to be carefully arranged in advance. Wives 
are hesitant about going out and their willingness to travel 
within and outside the city is also affected. 


A Caribbean Post 


There is very real concern at this post with the physical 
security problems. There is a lot of burglary with violence. 
This situation frightens people and conditions and restricts 
the way in which they can live. One suggestion was that there 
should be danger pay at some posts. Two people referred to 
security steps that were promised but never quite happened 
relating to two-way radio facilities. One of the favourite 
approaches to robbery is to throw a stone through the wind- 
shield of an incoming car. The windshild shatters and that 
reduces the visibility so that people tend to stop or else 
they get out to see what happened and, of course, they get 
robbed. 
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An African Post 


A major concern at this post is security. The crime rate is 

atrocious. The streets are not safe at night - they are not 

safe for local people, they are not safe for whites, cars are 
being stopped, people beaten up and robbed. 


A South American Post 


One complaint here was that security people from Ottawa had 
visited and then recommended that physical security at houses 
be upgraded but there was no follow=up.seetnis lack of any 
change to physical security arrangements has left a number of 
employees feeling somewhat nervous about their protection. 


An African Post 


Security concerns are very prevalent at this post. Break-ins 
and robbery with violence are an every day occurrence. Rob- 
beries in residential areas are mostly carried out by organ- 
ized gangs, who carry dangerous weapons such as guns and 
machetes which they don't hesitate to use. There is concern 
that adequate measures to protect the lives of Canadian 
employees and their families are not being taken. 


A Caribbean Post 


People are concerned about security in the home. Husbands are 
often away from the post for periods of time, leaving the 
wives at home alone. Guards are not always available and the 
telephone system is not reliable. The use of two-way radio 
equipment was suggested. 


A Middle Eastern Post 


Little discussion of the possibility of Political terrorism or a 
war Situation, however, there was much talk about the non- 
violent robbery situation in the Gacy. 


A Far Eastern Post 


There was some concern about the physical security within the 
Embassy. The guards were removed, supposedly to be replaced 
by electronic counter-measures, which apparently have not been 
taken, although the guards are gone. 
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TEAM INTERVIEWS - 
SOCTO-CULTURAL 


The two major areas of concern under the heading of Socio- 
Cultural were Briefings and Language Training. Adjustment 
and isolation were also discussed. 


Complaints about the briefing practices centered on two issues: 
the inadequacy of the briefings in general and the post reports 
witch are, not, koptc up-—to-datec..5 Pcoplcesgenerally agreed that 
pre-posting briefings are essential for the smooth integration 
of employee and spouse into a new environment. Most people 
Prouint that the pricrtings necdcea to je amproved an order to 
remain useful. 


One suggestion was that pre-posting briefings should be made 
more available to both employee and spouse. Among one group 
Of spouses some did not.go because of their jobs, some did 

not go because their husbands didn't think it worthwhile, 

some did not go because their husbands didn't tell them. To 
remedy tniisssictuabson eanvitationssshouldrbetsent* tothe wives 
at the home address with details«as’ tovtimings %and content. 


One person suggested that spouses should be given security 
briefings as well as general briefings. Another group suggested 
Eiat Drictings in Qttawa should [be tailorod as well=to-the 
individual requirements of the employee, spouse and family 
especially for places that were going to be difficult and 

where there were few outlets for the talents and the interests 
of the family. There should be better briefing on arrival at 
Pic post awit «estiess.on elocall Conditions, socal Lacrlitics, 
medical resources -- the whole range of facilities available 

at the post of which, peopiec, «both cmployces' and spouses, some- 
times scem to be unaware [for a number of months and even then 
fave to find out, for themselves yrather *than’use’ the experience 
of those who are already at the post. One officer commentcd 
that the employee being posted and family should be treatcd 

as a unit in terms of briefings and in the general preparations 
for the posting. 
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The needpforvassistance in settling, in. ati the post, and, some 
form of briefing on local conditions was stressed. 


A number of people complained that post reports are often out 
of date and inadequate in certain respects. All post reports 
arc nol avatiable ob post andes theretoresiia set GL ecuiee 
assess the possibilities for cross-posting. Post reports do 
not reflect actual conditions of the post. Post reports do 
not always have necessary information such as information on 
local® transportation. Some written documentation on services 
and general information should be available to people on 
arrival at post. 


The general feeling was that the pre-posting briefings were 
just not adequate. People did not have enough information. 
The real need for more thorough pre-posting briefings was 
stressed combined with a more realistic assessment of the 
actual conditions to be encountered at a particular post. 
Courses covering the geographical, political and historical 
aspects of the country of posting should be given to the 
family. People thought that the briefings could be a very 
important tool in preparing people for overseas assignments. 


A number of people suggested ways to improve the DrieLundse 
specral training should be provided to those having hospitality 
responsibilities. One person suggested a briefing for non- 
External people on External Affairs abbreviations and Jargon. 
The cultural aspects of thee country Should he Gxplatned more 
fully to help alleviate culture shock. Lmployees or spouses 
who had recently served at a post could be very helpful at 
buieflingssineqivingeanhacctratestpicture or tho pose. Sing ie 
assignnent employees need good pre-posting training and brief- 
ings to better prepare them for the job ahead. People want 

to have a brieting on the specific conditions of Tiving ina 
Moslem country. Another group suggested as well that a more 
detailed briefing on Islam and living in an Islamic society 
would better prepare people for a posting in Saudi Arabia. 


Support for more specific briefings was strong. Pre-posting 
briefings should be related to the post itself and to people's 
Hequipencnks Jatethospost.’ /fhese briefings would supplement 
the general breifings on the administrative aspects of proceed= 
ing. and living abroad. There should also be a briefing on the 
content of the job itself for administrative staff as well as 
for programme staff. The pre-posting briefings are not spec- 
ific. enough to be useful for cither “the employocs, or their 
Spouses. General brielings were indeed very general and con- 
sequently indivicuals were arriving at posts not as well 
“prepared as they might have been. 
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The plea for more language training was loud and strong. The 
Opinion, expressed by most people, was that language training 
should be provided for everyone: officers, administrative 
staff and dependants. Language training was considered nec- 
essary for all employees and their families, even if the train- 
ing was only what can be termed a "survival package" course 

to enable people to get along better in the foreign environ- 
ment. 


Language training is very important for Spouses. The ability 
to speak the local language is of tremendous importance in 

the ability to cope with the cultural shock. Adaptation is 
much more difficult without basic training in the language of 
the country. Not only was the spouse often forgotten but 
children did not seem to be taken into consideration when 
language training was being planned either to have the children 
taken care of while the parents were at language school or to 
provide language training to the children themselves. 


Language training was as much a requirement for administrative 
Staff as it was for officers. When administrative Stare ald 
not have local language skills, their erricilency in carrying 
out their responsibilities was severely restricted. One post 
suqgested that lanquage training for adcmInistrativo start 
should be given before arrival or on arrival taking employees 
away from the job rather than trying to combine the job and 
learning a new language. People couldn't Carrve cic etoad: OF 
both their job requirements and language training at the same 
time, something had to give and usually the employee gave up 
on the lanquage training. 


External Affairs should encourage employees and family to take 
language training on arrival at post, or before departing on 
post. The lessons do not have to be intensive but sufficient 
to allow people to converse in everyday needs, shopping, get- 
Lingecaxi Se 


Bigegensralfeodinglisethat language training should be uni- 
versally available for all employees and their families. The 
need for language training relates directly to the, onplovyecs 
ability to adapt to and survive in the local environment. 


Most ot the comments on the adjustment period related big We as al ah BY, 
to the initial reception. Settling in at a new post can be a 
painful experience if there are no reception procedures and 

no thought qiven by the post to what is required by new arriv- 
als. ‘There were several complaints about the inadequacy of 
handling people when they first arrive on posting. The system 
“does not provide the kind of Support and assistance they need 
during the first week or so that Cheyer arevon tnespost. “There 
was a suggestion made that there should be a designated 
liaison officer to deal with new arrivals.. Another post sug- 
gested that post resources should be fully at the disposal of 
the incoming people so that there was as little delay as pos- 
Sible in becoming fully operational. One group of wives 
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complained about the absolute absence of co-operation and 
assistance in settling in uponvarrivales. 


One individual suggested that the post should have a welcome 
person who could advise new arrivals on general Subjects origes 
Sea gH Fan bs ag Vs transportation, what can be purchased at the post; 
places to shop; how to cope with servants and what salaries 
tO pay them. The meeting of new artivals and briefing them 
On local conditions is very important and can turn a posting 
into a very pleasant Stay. On the other hand, if people are 
Jeri, to. tend tor themselves, their initial reactions ton the 
environment can be a discouraging one. One factor affecting 
the adjustment period is the availability of transportation 
for new arrivals especially when there are delays in car 
Shipments. The post should provide transportation so that 
people can get around more easily. 


Basically people are Saying that if they have a poor reception 
on arrival at a post and if they are not given any help in 
settling in they have problems adjusting to their new environ- 
men cs, 


Comments on isolation related either to distance from Canada 
OL to particulary posts Met hema tued owen the mail were also 
discussed. Some of the remarks On isolation related directly 
LOStThGUlSDs sand” Canadamteavern ni the need most people have to 
return to Canuda more often. Single people experience a 
greater feeling of isolation as they do not have the emotional 
comfort of the family environment. 


Better contact with the outside world was needed to control 
fcelingsp,ot isolation werhomnedd for more Canadian periodicals 
and newspapers was expressed. At one post the officers 
expressed the difficulty they had in keeping abreast of current 
events in Canada. Greater efforts were required to bring 
Canadian news to those in far away posts. The Globe and Mail 
was considered a valuable source of news. One suggestion was 
the Ottawa should tape the CBC weekly round-up of the news in 
Canada and make these tapes available immediately to posts by 
bag. 


some posts such as Moscow GXperience Pa tgreater feolmngwkor 
isolation because of the political restrictions of the life 
style... The people tinrcadahneline with severe restrictions. 
LUCE GELS iO Gis SOmcOm ie Etim ly, NO alcoholic beverages 

are served in restaurants, there are no clubs. Single females 
have to drive with an embassy chauffeur. Females are subjected 
to constant harassment. ~ 
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The inadequacies of the mail service tend to heighten the 
feeling of isolation. Secveral posts complained about the 
slow, irregular mail service. In Havana, the mail only moves 
in or out every two weeks and it is creating a LOteOweLeaen t= 
ment and some aggravation for people's private lives. For 
example, if a chargex bill is not received until two weeks 
after the duce date somebody is going to pay interest. The 
sujgestion repeatedly made is that personal mail should be 
sent by. while bag. The fact that a mail bag is received 

only every two weeks in Peru reinforces the sense of isolation 
felt by all employees. In Singapore two people suggested, 
with regard to the delivery of mail and other goods to the 
post, that there should be greater imagination demonstrated 

by using both the DND training flights and the refugce flights 
that were coming empty from Canada, for this purpose. 
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